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RITISH ASSOCIATION for the ADVANCE- 
MENT of SCIENCE, 22. Albemarle-street, London, W. 
The NEXT ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING will be held at BIR- 
MINGHAM, commencing on WEDNESDAY, September 1. 
President oon 
SIR WILLIAM DAWSON, C.M.G , , LL.D, F.R as FGS, 
Principal of McGill College, ‘ieee Canad 


NOTICE to CONTRIBUTORS of MEMOIRS. eer teem are reminded 
that, onder an arrangement dating from 1871, the acceptance of Memoirs, 
and the days on which they are to , are now as far as possible, 
determnied by Organizing Committees for the several Sections ~~ 
the beginning of the Meeting. It has therefore become necessa! 
order to give an opportunity to the Committees of doing justice to the 
several Communications that each Author should prepare an Anstract 
of his Memoir, of a length suitable for insertion in the published Trans- 
actions of the ‘Arsociation and the Council request that he will send it, 
together with the origina! Memoir, by book post, on or before Augunt 4, 

addressed thus :—‘‘General Secretaries, ape S —, 22, Albe- 
ae eurest. London, W_ For Section. Authors who com with 
this request, and whose Papers are accepted. win be furnis! ined. betore 
the Meeting, with printed copies of their Reports or Abstracts. If Tt 
should be inconvenient to the Author that his Paper should be read on 
any particular days, he ix requested to send information thereof to the 
Secretaries in a separate note 

Reports on the Progress of Science, and of Researches intrusted to 
Individuals or Committees, must be forwarded to the meng for 

tion to the Organizing Us db 
whether the Author will be present at the Annual! Meeting. 

No Report, Paper, or Abstract can be inserted in the Report of the 
Association unless it isin the hands of _ ty! before the conclu- 
sion of the Meeting. T. ATCHISON, Secretary. 


RUNOD E L SOCIET Y. 


CHROMO-LITHOGRAPHS. from Frescoes and other Paintings, by 
Ancient Masters, Italian, Flemish and German, are ON SALE, at lower 
prices to members and at higher to Strangers. Catalogues and ail other 
information will be sent grati« en application. 

A donation of at least Il. ls to -— Copying Fund entitles to 
privileges of membership GLAS H. GORDON, 

Office of the Arundel Soctety, 19, +g . James’ ‘s-street, 8.W. 











YOUNG GERMAN, of University Education, 

seeks an ENGAGEMENT in a private family or school. Good 

German jan, Piano and Violin —C. B, Poste Restante, Flensburg, North 
ermany. 


A LADY wishes to recommend her GERMAN 
GOVERNESS most highly for a HOLIDAY ENGAGEMENT. 
She is a most refined and agreeable p*nion, highly ed d, and of 
good position.—Address Mrs. Maariv, Evesham. 











[THE DEAN of WESTMINSTER wishes to 
RECOMMEND an ron empty oop HOME for GIRLS at Ken- 


PARIS.—The ATHENZUM can be obtained on 
SATURDAY of Messrs. H. BAUDRY-JEANCOURT & CO., the 
Galignani Library, 224, Kue de Rivoli. 


AYALL’S ELECTRIC LIGHT STUDIOS for 

INSTANTANBOUS PHOTOGRAPHY, 164, NEW BOND-STREET 

(corner of Grafton-street), ALWAYS OPEN, ‘regardiens of tne Weather 
Appointments entered daily. Special appointments after 6 r.x 


THE RESTORATION of PAINTINGS, or any 
WORK be ay | to their PRESERVATION, effected with every 
regard to the safest most cautious treatment, by 
M. R. THOMPSON, Btudio, 41. George-street, Portman-square, W. 











sington, where his Daughter has heen for three years. Resident + bape 
Governess. «: Masters, careful individual training, and 
health Overpressure and cramming avoided.—Address L. L. A., at Mr. 


B. Stanford’s, 55, Charing Cross, London, 8.W. 


A LADY, residing in the best part of Brighton, 
wishes to RECEIVE PUPILS Bo ge High-class Eaucation. 

and P; y. Would also receive Gentle- 
men's Daughters attending High School —Particulars and references on 
application to A. B., Friend's Library, Brighton. 


R. L, EISENHUTH, Limburgerst. 26, , Cologne 

(Germany), takes some YOUNG MEN as BOARDERS, and 

feapare them for the Examination for English Civil an Refer- 
ences by English Gentlemen. 


OYAL NAVAL SCHOOL, NEW CROSS, 8.E. 


President of the Council— 
Vice-Admiral H R H. Toe DUKE of BDINBURGH, K.G. 

FOUR NOMINATIONS for Naval Cadetships and one for a Naval 
Clerkship are given anoua'ly foc Buys at this Sch 

are for Sons of Naval and Marine Officers, Fifty Guineas per 

; for others, Seventy Guineas 

atPREPAR ATION for the Universities, Navy, Army, Civil Service, &c. 
All Candidates for Woolwich and Sandturst direct from the School 
successfal for the Jast — years. Furst and second places for Naval 




















INTERN At ABBEY, HEREFORD CATHEDRAL, 
RAGLAN CASTLE. and CHEPST’'W CASTLE, all being famous 
subjects on the ».—Mersrs. FROST & REED beg to announce that 
they will shortly publish the above-named Four important and original 
Etchings by Mr. DAVID LAW.—Particulars of - issue may be 
obtained of the Pustisuers, at 12, Clare-street, Bristo! 


in June, 1845, &c. 
Head Master—Rev JAMES WHITE. M.A., 

Assisted by a lare s'aff of Resident Masters, Graduates tes in Honours of 
Oxford and Cambridge. 

Applications for information as to successes of former Pupils, Exhi- 
bition Scholarships, &c , to be made to the Heap or. 

By order of the Council, G. F. JESSOP, Bursar. 
July lst, 1586. 





Cu I FTON COLLEGE, ~ CLIFTON, — Messrs, 
ROST & REED beg to announce they are about to PUBLISH an 
quoree ETCHING by Mr CHARLES BIRD of the above-named 
— may be had from the Puatisaens, at 12, Clare-street, 


Mesicat LECTURES (Popular ond Entertain- 
ing). comprising Critical Musical 
Mr. FRANK AUSTIN. L Mus T.C_L.. 








is now Geas dates for the 


QWENS COLLEG EGE, MANCHESTER, 


The PROFESSORSHIP of CHEMISTRY will be VACANT on the 
29th September next through the resignation of Prof. Sir H. E. 
Roscoe, M P. 

The appointment of the new Professor will be made as early epee. 
sible in the Michaelmas Term A statement of the terms and condi 
of the Professorship will be Seemersen on application to J. G. Green- 
wood, LL.D., age ge of the Colleg 
the Chair are invived to forward 





ensuing Season. Special terms to “clentific and Lite ary I 
London, 8 notices, &c., address 10, Eilington-street, Arundel-square, 
ndon, N 


OPULAR LECTURES on ANCIENT and 
MODERN ROME —Mr. RUSSELL FORBES will again visit 
England this October and November, and is now making arrangements 
to deliver his Popular Illustrated Lectures befere Institutes and 
Societies.—For Bugagements, &c., address Mr. Russett Fores, 93, Via 
Babuino, Rome. 


R. HENRY BILACKBURN’S LECTURES.— 

Mr. HENRY BIACKBU! N. Editor of *Avademy Notes,’ &c., 
having arranged to give a Courre of Lectures on MODERN oan at the 
University of Penney!vania, in Philadelphia in November and after- 
wards in other cities i» America, onty a FE ENGAGEMENTS can he 
made in England in 18°6-7.—Por dates and Wet ot Lectures address 103 
Victoria-street, Westminster. i 


M's 18S GLYN (Mrs. E. 8. DALLAS) has the 

honour to announce that the SHAKSPEKE READING and 
BLOCUTION CLASSES, held by her hitherto at the la‘e School of 
Dramatic Art.7 Argvil-street, are carried on at her residence, 13, Mount- 
Street. Grosvenor-square, W 


KLocuTIon and READING LESSONS given 


to Clergymen, Lawvers, and Members of Parliament by Mi 
Lz Turtae, 62 Harley- street. 7 4 


ANTED, LADY SECRETARY for the 
FROEBEL SOCIETY. Salary, 7N a vear. — Applications, 
accompanied by reference or covies of testimonials, must reach the 
Office of the Society addressed SecrrTany Froese Socterr, 53, New 
Bend-street, W., not later than July 20th. 


For further information apply to Secretary. 
HE PRESS.— WANTED, an EDITOR on a 


Liberal Daily Paver. Must be a good Leader and Descriptive 
Writer; also well acquainted with the econemic working of a Daily 
Newspaper Offi Office.—Address Box 169, Colman’s Advertising Offices, 161, 


00D ALL-ROUND HAND will shortly be 

DISENGAGE!) —Fa'! Shorthand Note-taker. good Paragraphist, 

fair Descriptive and Orizinal Writer. As Reporter or Reporter and Sub- 

oe Liberal Provincial Weekly.—W Hatizy, Independent Office, 
ater. 


T° MEN of LETTERS, NOBLEMEN, &c.— 
WANTED, SECRETARIAL and COPYING WORK by a Lady, 
with very good ref rences Short Daily Eoeagement undertaken as 
eader and Amanuensis Research made at British Museum —8, C., 
405, 405, Oxford-street. 


ANTED, a GE ENTLEMAN for the FINE ART 

ek BUSIN RSS, Mast bea firs'-class Salesman and Correspundent 

be thoroughly acquainted with the trade.—Apply by Jetrer only, 

Stating fuli particulars and salary ;equired, Gattzry,60 Baker-street, W. 
5 ct neon seeanlentmeynan 


NAPLES.—PROTESTANT SCHOOL for GIRLS, 


~ENGLISH BOAKDERS KECBIVED —Prospect 
tion to Mrs. L. H. Epuineon, Old Trafford School, Manchester. applice 









































T° AUTHORS and PUBLISHERS.—The AUTO- 
TYPE COMPANY have been permitted to place in the Photo- 
phic Room at the British Museum an apparatur, with all modern 
wee ee jally arranged for the P) OTOGRAPHIC REPRO- 
DUCTION of MSS , Engravings. Maps, Plans, and other objects. to exact 
scale and with absolute fidelity. Assistance re obtaining 
permission, &c —A gl to a Manacer, Autotype Company, 74, New 
Oxford-street, London c. 


AUTOTYPE BOOK ILLUSTRATIONS 


(SAWYER’S COLLOTYPE) 


are printed direct on the paper with suitable ery yt iy size up » 
Demy, 22 inches by 17 inches. This process is noved for its excellence 


COPIES of ANCIENT MANUSORIPTS}” 

COPIES of COINS, SEALS, MEDALLIONS ; 

COPIES of PEN-and-INK SKETCHES ; 

COPIES of all SUBJECTS of which a PHOTO- 
GRAPH can be taken ; 


and is largely empleyed by the Tease of the British Museum, the 
K z me Antiquarian, and other Learned 
Societies, “and by the Leading Publishers. 











“ Put up a Picture in your room.”"—Leigh Hunt. 





THE AUTOTYPE FINE-ART GALLERY, 


74, NEW OXFORD-STREET, W.C 
Catalogues, 166 pp., Sixpence, pent free. 





*‘AUTOTYPE in RELATION to HOUSEHOLD 
ART.’ With 3 Illustrations, 21 pp., free to any address. 





THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY. 





= pad to the Counci! of the College, wad : cover to = 
Registrar, not later than TUESDAY the 3ist August ne: 
HENRY WM HOLDER, M wa Registrar. 





PEN SCHOLARSHIPS in NATURAL 
CIENCE, of the value of 100! and 40l.. are awaried annually 
in ocTUBER at St. Thomas's Hospital Medical School, Albert Embank - 
ment, 
For a apply to Mr. G. Renptx, Medical Seeretary. 
W. M. ORD, Dean. 





G OVERNESS and TUTORS’ AGENCY.— 
J AGENCY tor GOVEKNESSES, TUTORS, AMANUENSBS, and 
COMPANIONS, English and Foreign.—Apply for particulars, Mrs. 
Dosseron, The Library, Streatham, 58.W 


THE PROPRIETOR of a High-class JOURNAL 
is prepared to PRUVIDE C mplee PUBLISHING STAFF as 
well as Accommodation for Editorial Office First-class situxtion.— 
Address Box 348, care of Witiing 8 Advertising ‘ ffi:es, 125 Strand, WC 


C MITCHELL & CO., Agents for the Sale and 
e Transfer of Newspaper Property, lz and 13, Red Lion-court, 
Fleet-street, E.C. 


MITCHELL & CO. are instructed to DISPOSE 

e of the COPYRIGHT and PLANT of a first-rate LOCAL PAPER 
within twenty miles ef London. Independent Excellent Pant. 
Jobbing Business. Principals only or their Svlicitors need apply. 


C MITCHELL & CO. are instructed to arrange 
e a PARTNERSHIP in an important NEWSPA' ER, Daily and 
Weekly. South of England. Principuls oniy or their Solicitors treated 
with, 


‘’ MITCHELL & CU. have NEWSPAPERS to 
Je DISPOSE OF oye es in London (Metropolitan and Local), the 
Provinces, Wales, and Scotland. Applicants should indicate Capital 
they desire to invest, Politics. and District, 








Cc MITCHELL & CO., Agents for the Sale and 
Purchase of Newspaper Propertivs, undertake Valuations for 
Probate or Purchase, Investigations, and Audit of Accounts, &c. Card of 
Terms on appl 
12 and 18. Red Lion-court, Fleet-street, E.C. 


R, A. M. BORGHES, AUTHORS’ AGENT and 





fully conducted Safe Opinions obtained. - went od x experience, 
Highest reteren:er > Opiates free —1, Pa ve : 





E BURNE-JONES, — PERMANENT PHOTO. 
e GRAPHS of many of the Pictures aud Drawings of this Artist 
have been made by FREDERICK HOL LY ER, and can now be obtained 
from him direct at9 P 
Subjects and 





paldte Wall bo onunipass hres on sppaiéntion. 


N0OZES on the LIBER STUDIORUM of J, M. W. 
TURNER. R.A., by Mr. STOPFORD BROOKE, M.A. Contains 

an Etching by Frank Short and Five Auto-gravure Engravings by the 
Autotype Company. A hacdsome volume of 263 pages, published at 12s. 








nett; price 9s. 
: The AUTOTYPE COMPANY. 
London on M : Henry 
M UDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY 
(LIMITED). 


Established in 1842 for the Circulation of the Newest and Best Books. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from ONE GUINEA Per Annvm. 
COUNTRY ” » TWO GUINEAS ,, ” 





BOOK SALE DEPARTMENT. 


The following Catalogues Gratis and Post Free :— 
1, RECENT POPULAR BOOKS, 
At Greatly Reduced Prices. 


2. BOOKS STRONGLY HALF BOUND, 
Many being now out of print. 


3. WORKS by POPULAR AUTHORS, 
Half pound in Sets or Separately. 


4. BOOKS in ORNAMENTAL BINDINGS, 
For Presents, Prizes, &c. 


30 to 34, New Oxford-street; 2, King-street, Cheapside; and 
281, Regent-street. 





W B. WHITTINGHAM & CO., PRINTERS and 
e PUBLISHERS, 91, Gracechurch-street, London; and ‘‘ The 
Charterho jase Press,” 44, Obi “4, Chartern: 


BoOkWORK (wit 

and all kinds of 
graphic 7, rom pt! 

charges.—Swirt & Co., 2, 


erhouse-equare, B.O. 





with or without Binding), MUSIC, 
eral and Commercial 
executed ‘in the best style at Si 
ewton-street, High Holborn, W.C. 





STABLISHED 1868.—Authors wishing to have 

their works issued y, and in the best 

style, are invited to communicate with enre w H. BEER & CU 
(Saccessors to Provost & Co.) 33, Henrietta-street, Govbauiian. 


EK ¥+is. & SCRUTTOYN, 
in Old and Rare Books, 


2%, NBW BOND-STREET, LONDON. 
(ata LOWUE (just published) of SECOND-HAND 














BOOKS, comprising Poetry, the Drama, myer , and interesting 
Misceilanies, map — a. Also Ca = papescel Books 
Post tree.—vauzs Rimett & Son, 91, Oxfords 
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VERY CONCEIVABLE QUESTION POSSI- 
BLE, whether trivial or important, is ace urately answered by 

the UNI VERSAL KNOWLEDGE ned INFORMATION OFFICE, 19, 
BSouthampton-street, Bloomsbury-square, London, W.C. Fees from ls; 
with stamp for reply. This lnstitucion has access to all the best sources 
of information in existence. Hence its accuracy can be relied upon. 
Write | for Prospectus. 


HE DESK BEARERS of the UNIVERSAL 
KNOWLEDGE and INFORMATION OFFICE are to be FOUND in 
Oxford-street, Bond-street, Regent-street, Piccadilly, and Strand. Pay 
no money. Simply write your question, which will be posted at once by 
the bearer. 














READY, free for one penny stamp, a CLEAR- 
ANCE LIST of a MISCELLANEOUS COLLECTION of SECOND- 
HAND BOOKS on SALE by H. W. WALLIS, New and Second-hand 
Bookseller, 24, Sidney-street, Cambridge. 


GCHOOL and COLLEGE PRIZES. 


BICKERS & SON’S NEW CATALOGUE of STANDARD BOOKS, in 
Calf and Morocco Bindings, suitable for School and College Prizes, is 
now ready, post free. The largest and best selection in London 

1, Leicester- square, London, vc. 





GCHOOL and COLLEGE PRIZES, 
CERTIFICATES, &c. 


Just ready, 
A CATALOGUE OF NEW, CLOTH-BOUND 
CLEARANCE BOOKS 





At di from published prices of from 33} per cent. 
to 60 per cent. 
Together with a 
ya & 2 O F 
LEATHER-BOUND BOOKS AT WHOLESALE 
PRICES, 


Post free upon application to 
The Manacer, 
MIDLAND EDUCATIONAL COMPANY, 
Corporation street, 


BIRMINGHAM. 





FRICA: Travels into the Interior of Southern 
Africa, by Wm. J. Burchell, Esq., Map, 25 aqua-tint Plates, and 
96 Woodcuts, 2 vols. 4to. half-calf n neat, 1/. lis 1822-24 

ALFORD (DEAN).—The Greek Testament, . vols. thick 8vo. cloth, 
partly uncut, as good as new, 3/., pub. 5! 2. 880 

ARCHITECTURAL SKETCHES from the Continent : Viewsand Detai'!s 

from France, Italy, and Germany, id sonar Norman Shaw, 100 
Plates, royal folio, half bound neat, lJ. 1858 

BIBLE (LA SAINTE), Selon la Vulgate, with 228 magnificent Full-Page 
lilustrations by Gustave Doré, every page of the letterpress contain- 
ing delightful ornaments by i. Giacomelli, Original Edition, 
2 vols. royal folio, cloth, 61. 6s Tours, 1866 

BRANDON (K. and J. A.).—Parish Churches, 100 Plates, 2 vols. imperial 
8vo. half purple morocco neat, marbled edges, 2/. 2s. Bogue, 1851 

DODSLEY’S COLLECTION of Old English Plays, Revised and En- 
larged, with Notes, by W. Carew Hazlitt, 15 vols. large post 8vo. 
cloth neat, 3i. 3s., pub. 7/. 17s. 1874-75 

— os (JAMES E. ear Chronicle of England, written and illustrated 

James E. Doyle, with 81 Plates, showing a careful study of Cos- 
he Architecture, Local Scenery, and other accessories, and even 
Personal Portraiture, so far as authorities existed, the whole en- 
graved and printed in colours by Edmund Evans, 4to. cloth extra, 
gilt edges, 21. 5s. 

GALLERY : a Catalogue of the Collection of Pictures of the Marquess 
of Stafford at Cleve'and House, London, containing an Etchiny of 
every Picture, by John Young, 282 Engrayings, 2 vols. royal 4to, 
halt bound, 2. 12s. 6d. 1825 

LEECH (JOHN). —Pictures of Life and Character, with numerous I!!us- 
trations, the five Series complete, in 3 yols. oblong folio, half red 
morocco, gilt edges, 21 2s. 

LOWE (E. J.).—Ferns, British and Exotic, with 479 
8 vols. royal 8vo. cloth, 41. 4s. 

ee (Sir N. H.).—The Siege of Carlaverock, with the Arms of the 
Earls, Karons, and Knights who were present on the occasion, em- 
Dasoued, royal 4to. cloth, ll. 3s. 6d. 1828 

SCRAP-BOOK, 17} in. by 14} in, containing 72 leaves of tinted card- 
board, guarded at the back with linen guards: in the book are 41 
finely coloured Japanese Photographs, 9} in. by 7}in.; the rest of 
the — is empty; strongly bound, half green morocco, gilt edges, 


coloured Plates, 
857-6 


srONT ‘with Gun and Rod in American Woods and Waters, edited by 
fred Mayer, with 11 Wood Engravings on Japanese paper, 27 
Pulte Page Illustrations, and a large number of fine Lilustrations in 
the text, 2 very choice vols. small folio, half-Roxburghe, 2. 3s 
1884 
WALTON and COTTON.—The Complete Angler, with 61 Illustrations by 
Stothard, Inskipp, and ote 2 vols. imperial 8vo. half claret 
morocco, top edge gilt, 2l. 1860 
WILSON and BONAPARTE a Ornithology, with Notes and 
Life by Sir William Jardine, 108 Plates, containing many figures of 
Birds, coloured after Nature (port. missing), 3 vols. 8vo. half green 
morocco, top edge gilt, 37. 15s. 1832 
J. Teat, Bookseller, Halifax. 
Catalogue post free. 


{OR SALE, EGAN’S LIFE in LONDON, First 

Edition. Fine fresh Copy in the Original Nos. (very rare in this 

ttate). Clean as new, with all wrappers. Not cut open. Price on applica- 
tion. —B. &J.F. MEEHAN, Bath. 


OR SALE, a COLLECTION of DANISH 
ANTIQUITIES, comprising about 500 numbers, amongst which 
several large findings ‘trom the ages of Stone. Bronze,and Iron, collec ted 
in the Country.—Piease address for further partic ulars, V T. 1427 7, care 
of Aug. J. Woltf & C Co." ‘ s Advertising Offices, Copenhagen, K. 
foe SALE, TWO ROTARY WEBB PERFECT- 
ING MARINONI MACHINES. Will print 46 by 36 inches (print- 
ing surface). Could print 48 by 36 inches. Speed, 8,500 per hour Price 
1,250/., including Casting Boxes, &c. The Machines are in perfect order 
and in good condition, and have only been removed to make room for 
larger Machines —Address the Publisher of the Weekly Times and Echo, 








332, Strand, London; W.C. 








COINS 
S 7, 3a & s 0 
NUMISMATISTS, 


2, GRACECHURCH - STREET, LONDON, EC, 
Respectfully invite an inspection of their extensive Steck of 


FINE and RARE COINS, 


Patterns and Proofs, in Gold, Silver, and Bronze. 


The Oldest Coin Dealers in London. 
Established 1772. 


Fine and Rare Coins, Medals, &c., Bought or Exchanged. 








Sales by Auction 
The valuable Library of the late Rev. W. JONES THOMAS. 
ESSRS, CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 


respectfully give notice that they will SELL by AUCTION, at 
their Great Rooms, King-street, St. James’s-square, on MONDAY, 
July 12, at 1 o'clock precisely (by order of the Executors), the valuable 
LIBRARY of the Kev. W. JONES THOMAS, deceased, late of Lian- 
thomas, Hay, Breconshire ; comprising Eariy Printed Books—Greek and 
Latin Classics—County Histories—History and Biography—and Works 
in General Literature, including Dives et Pauper, printed by Pynson, 
1493—Orcharde of Syon, printed by Wynkyn de Worde. 1519—ULlementis 
Constitutiones, printed on vellum, Jenson, 1476 — Poliphilo, Hypnero- 
tomachia, fine copy, Aldo, 1499—Miseale ad Usum Ecclesie Sarum, 1555— 
History of the Manor of Marden—Dibdin’s Bibliographical Works, on 
large paper—Granger’s Biographical History, in 14 vols. extensively 
illustrated, morocco—Académie des Inscriptions, 51 vols. morocco, from 
the Library of Marie Leszezynska wife of Louis XV., &c., and a few 
Engravings. 
_ May! be viewed, and Catalogues had. 


" Silver and Silver-gilt Plate and Plated Articles, the Property 
of a Gentleman, deceased, 

ESSRS. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 

respectfully give notice that they will SELL by AUCTION , at 
their Great Rooms, King-street, St. James’s-square, on WEDNESDAY, 
July 14. at 1 o'clock precisely (by order of the Executors), SILVER and 
SILVER-GILT PLATE, the Property of a GENTLEMAN, deceased ; 
comprising a handsome Silver-gilt Centrepiece —a Pair of Silver- gilt 
Candelabra—Set of Table Candiesticks, Teatrays, Waiters, Entrée, and 
other Dishes—Four Dozen Dinner Plates aud Eighteen Soup Pilates, 
with gadroon edges—Sauceboats—Cruet Stand—Tea and Coffee Pots— 
and a large number of Forks and Spoons, Plated Articles, &c. 

May be viewed two days preceding, and Catalogues had. 





Coins and Medals, Gems and Decorative Objects, from the Col- 
lection of the late MAKQUIS of BREADALBANE. 
N ESSRS. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 
at respectfully give notice that they will SELL by AUCTION. at 
their Great Rooms, King-street, St. James's square, on THURSDAY, 
July 15, at 1 o'clock precisely, COINS, MEDALS, GEMS, and DECO- 
RATIVE OBJECES from the COLLE CrIUN of the late MARQU Is of 
BKEAUVALBANE; comprising a magnificent chased Silver Vase by 
Vechte, set with engraved gems, and surmounted by branches for five 
lights—Ormolu Candelabra—Sévres and Oriental Vases mvunted with 
ormolu—also Greek and Roman Coins and Antique Jewels. Alsoa Pair 
of fine Brone Groups of the Tiger and the Nile, the Property of the most 
Hon. the Marquis of Cholmondeley. 
May | be viewed two days preceding, and Catalogues had. 


The Final Portion x the Capital Wines and Liqueurs ‘of 
Messrs. WALMESLEY, LE TIAVERNIEK & Co, 


(Limited). 
N ESSRS. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 
i LL by AUCTION, at 
A 


respectfully give notice that they will 8 
their Great Rooms, King-street, St. James’s-square, on FKII 
July 16, at l o'clock precisely (in consequence of the business having 
been sold to Messrs. bailey & Co ) about 1,500 dozens of capital WINES, 
LIQUEURS, &c., being the Final Portion of the Stock of Messrs. 
WALMESLEY, LE TAVERKNIEK & Co. (Limited), of 51, Pall-mall ; 
comprising Pale and Gold Sherry—O!d East India Madeira—Cockburn’s 
Port of 1863—Claret, Chateau Lafite. Chateau Margaux, Mouton Roths- 
child, Leoville-Barton, Chateau Latour, Chateau Larose, Pichon Longue- 
ville, Lagrange, Chateau Rauzan, Pape Clement, &c., of 1858, 1865, 1869, 
1870, 1874, 1875, and 1878—Hock, Johannisberg, Rauenthaler, Rudes- 
heimer, Marcobrunner—Champagne of 1868, 1870. and 1574, in bottles 
and half bottles, Ayala, Pommery, Clicquot, Krug, Heidsieck, and 
Roper’ s—Sauterne—Sparkling Moselle—Oid Branay—and Liqueurs. 
Samples may be had, on paying for the same, and Catalogues, at 
Messrs. CunristizE, Manson & Woops’ Offices, 8, King-street, St James's- 
square, 


The — of Pictures and Decorative Objects of the 
eC. J. NIEUWENHU YS, Esq. 

ESSRS. “CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 
respectfully give notice that they will SELL by AUCTION, at 
their Great Rooms, King-street, St. James's-square, on SATURDAY, 
July 17, at 1 o'clock precisely (by order of the Executors), the highly 
important COLLECTION of AN IENT and MODERN PICTURES of 
that eminent Connoisseur,C.J NIEUWENHUYS, Esq., deceased, com- 











Late pese nearly 100 Works of the Flemish and Dutch Schools, many of 
hich are described in Smith’s Catalogue, inciuding Works 
Backhuyzen Vv. Huysum Aateoxastirsd 
Berchem Lingelbach Rubens 
Berkheyde Maes Ruysdael 
Cuyp Neefs Jan Steen 
V. Dyck Netscher Teniers 
y. Eyck V. Orley V. de Velde 
Hondikoeter Ostade Weentx 
Honthorst Pynacker Wouvermans, 
Also important Works of Albano, Carracci, 8. Ferrato, F. Penni 


Raffaelline del Garbo, abd Titian—also Works of Boucher, 
The Modern Works. which were chiefly 
include Choice Works of Brackeleer, 


Perugino, 
Claude, Mignard, and Nattier. 
bought direct from the Painters, 
Brocky, Burgess, Dreux d’Urcy, Dy-kmans, Gerard, Heyligers, B. 
Koekkoek, H. Keekkoex, Madou, Van U-, Keekers Schelfout, Springer, 
Verboeckhoven, Verheyden, and Verschuur—also a Carved Ebony 
Cabinet. from Designs of Kubens. of unusua: :mportance—a magnificent 
Cartel Clock of Ormolu from the old Hétei ce Viile, Paris, and some other 
fine Clocks and Candelabra—some Impertant Pieces of Majolica and 
Greek Pottery—a fine Bust of Henri 1V, by Le Moyne—a beautiful 
Statuette by Clodion—fine Roman Imperial Busts in Marble and Bronze 
—and a Necklace of fine Old Brilliants 

May be viewed three days precedirg, and Catalogues had. 


The Library of the late Right Hon, Viscount RAN ELAGH, 
and valuakle Books from different Private Collections, 
N ESSRS. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 
respectfully give notice that they will SELL by AUCTION, at 

their Great Rooms, King-street, St James’s - square, on MONDAY, 
July 19, at 1 o'clock precisely, the LIBRARY of the Right Hon Vis- 
count RANELAGH, deceased, and valuable BOOKS from ‘ge 
Private Collections, including Ruskin’s Modern Painters, 5 
Dibdin’s Decameron and Tour in France—a Coliection of Old Piay ils 
—Turner’s Liber Studiorum—Sir J. Keynoids’s Works, 3 vols.— 
lection of Works on Ornithology and Entomology, comprising Gould’ “ 
Humming Birds, 5 vols.—Birds of New Guinea, &c.—E#lliot’s Pittide 
and Paradiseide—Donovan’s Exotic Insects, 3 vols.—Sclater's Exotic 
Ornithology — Curtis's ner al 16 vols.— Meyer's British birds, 
4vols., &c., and some Engravin 

May’ be viewed Friday and Saturday preceding, and Catalogues had. 








A 





The BLENHEIM GALLERY. 
MESSBS. CHRISTIE, MANSON & Woops 


respectfully give notice that they will SELL by AUCTION 
their Great Rooms, King street, St. James’s-square, on SATURDAY. 
July 24, an Following Days (by order of his Grace the DUKE of MARL. 
BOROUGH), the BLENHEIM GALLERY of PICTURES by OLD 
MASTERS, including Travellers at an Inn, by A. Cuyp—The Madon: 
and Child, and several fine Portraits, by Van Dyck—Two Landscapes, = 
Van der Neer—The Woman taken in Adultery and Isaac Blessing Jacob, 
by Rembrandt—Venus and Cupid restraining Adonis from the Chase, 
Portrait of Anne of Austria, The Adoration of the Magi, The Return 
of the Bone 4 Family, and numerous other important Works of Rubens 
—and Works of Breughel, Jordaens, Ruysdael, mareere, J.B. Weenix, &e. 
The Series of One Hundred and Twent Copies b y D. Teniers of th 
Pictures in the Archduke Leopold illiam’s Gallery. The Italian 
Pictures include the celebrated Madonna Colla Stelle, by Cario Dolee, 
engrav ndel—St. Nicolas of Bari, by Titian—and Works of 
Albertinelli, Bonifaecio, Caracci, L. Giordano, Tintoretto, M Venusti, 
P. Veronese ; alse Works of Claude, Lancret, Pater, Poussin, Watteay 
Finterenting Portraits by Baroccio, Dobson, Gainsborough, Geerhardts, 
bein, Honthorst, Kneller, Lely, Mig: nard, Mireveldt, Pantoja, Rey. 
jg Rigaud, Van Somer, Titian, and P. Veronese. 


And the COLLECTION of ORIENTAL PORCELAIN and MINIA. 
TURES. 


Catalogues may now be had, price One Shilling each; or One Shilling 
and Threepence by post, on application. 


THE STROOD PARK LIBRARY. 
ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 


will SELL by AUCTION. at their House, No. 13, Wellington. 
street, Strand, W.C., on FRIDAY, July 9, and Five Following Devs at 
1 o'clock precitely each day, the important LIBRARY of N. P. SIMES 
Esq., of Strood Park, Horsham. , 
May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had of F. W; HINNEY, 
Esq., Trustee, 8, Old Jewry, E.C.; of Messrs. Lawnance, Baxer & 
Watpnon, Solicitors, Old Jewry Chambers, E.C.; and of the Ave 
TionreRs; if by post, on receipt of twelve stamps. 


Cows, Medals, and Tokens, including the Collections of the late 
URRELL, Eisq., the late General F. PERCY 
NOT Za and others, 


MESSBS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL a bo aaa at their House, No. 13, Wellington. 
street Strand, WC, Ss. July 13, and Four Following Days, 
at 1 o'clock precisely, COLLECTIONS of Greek, Roman, English, and 
Foreign COINS, MEDALS, and TOKENS, the Properties of the late 
R. J, MURRELL, Esq ; the late Mr. W. J. TAYLOR, Medallist; 
PONDER, Esq ; the late General F. PERCY NOTT ; and others. 

May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had ; if by post, on 
receipt of six stamps. 


A Portion of the Library of an Amateur, 
N ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 


will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington. 
street, Strand, W.C , on FRIDAY, July 16, and Three Following Days, 
at 1 o'clock precisely, a Portion of the LIBRARY of an AMATEUR, 
nana during the last twenty years; comprising Illustrated French 
Works of the last Century, including an extensive Series of the Works 
of Ketif de la Bretonne, Dorat, and La Fontaine—Co'linson's Somerset, 
3 vols.—Stafford Gallery, large paper, 4 vols. folio—Watteau's Works, 
3 vols. folio—Book Illustrations, &c. 
May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had ; if by post, on 
receipt of eight stamps. 


The Library, Paintings, and China of DUDLEY GEORGE 
CARY ELWES, Esq. F.S.A. 
N ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 


will SELL by AUCTION, at their eee No 13, Wellington- 
street, Strand, W.C., on WEDNESDAY, July 21 o'clock precisely, 
the LIBRARY, PAINTINGS, CHINA, ORNAMEN , &c , of DUDLEY 
GEO. CARY ELW ES, Esq. F.S A., who is leaving England, comprising 
valuable Genealogical and Heraldic Works—County Histories and 
Topography—Publications of the Harleian, Index, and other Societies— 
Important Serials (including a complete set of Notes and Queries)—and 
other Manuscript and Printed Books, many with valuable Manuscript 
additions, &c. Also a few choice Paintings, China and other Ornaments. 
May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had ; if by post, on 
receipt of two stamps. 























The Casterton “~ Library, the Property of the late W. W. 
'ARUS-WILSON, Esq 


N ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 

will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington- 
street, Strand, W.C, on THURSDAY, July 22, at 1 o'clock precisely, 
the LIBKARY of the late W. W. CARUS-WILSON, Esq., removed 
from Casterton Hall, Westmoreland, and other Properties, comprisiog 
Miscellaneous Books in the different branches of English and Foreign 
Literature; including The Gentleman’s Magazine, with Indices, 176 
vols.—Sowerby's Engiish Botany—Bewick’'s History of British Birds and 
Quadrupeds, first editions—Journals of the House of Commons, 116 vols. 
—Bohn s Standard and other Libraries, 106 vols.—Allibone’s Dictionary 
—Grampian Club Publicacions—Punch. 83 vols.— Volumes issued by the 
Bannatyne, Maitiand, and other Ciubs—Exploration Scientifique de 
l’Algérie—Original Editions of Dickens, Thackeray, Lever, L. Hunt, 
and others. 

May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had; if by post, 
on receipt of two stamps. 





The Collection of English and Foreign China, Ivories, Batterse 
knamels, &c., formed by EDMUND SHORTHOUSE, Es. 


N ESSRS, SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 

will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington- 
street, Strand, W.C , on THURSDAY, July 22. at 1 o'clock precisely. the 
choice C OLLECT 10N = ENGLISH and FOREIGN CHINA, IVORIES, 
RAVEN'S Bo) ATTERSEA ENAMELS, &c., collected by ED- 
MUND SHORTHOUSE, Esq., Edgbaston, Birmingham (relinquishing 
the pursuit); comprising Old Worcester, Scale Blue, Square Marbed 
Examples of Old Wedgwood—a Copy of the Portland Vase—Old Chelsea 
Fizures ot Britannia, Neptune, &c —fine Sets of Puce and Black Transfer 
Worcester—tine Lowestoft Punch Bow!—Pair of fine Crown Derby Vases 
—Kaven's Snuff-boxes—Battersea Enamel Boxes—and choice Examples 
of Dresden, Sévres, Coalport, Bristol, &c., China—Ivory Carvings— 
Japanese Lacquer Boxes—and 102 Ivory Netzukies, &c. 

__—y be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


A Portion of the Library hy oe Hon, LORD 
ISCOUNT H 


N ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 

will SELL by gh = their Heure, No. 13, Weilington- 
ayo gaa WC, on FR July 23, and Following Day. a 
1< clock precisely a POR’ TION or the LIBRAKY of the Right Hon. 
LORD VIRCOUNE HILL, removed from Hawkstone; including 4 
Series of the ificent Or ll 1 Publications of J. Gould— 
Coronation of George [V., exquisitely coloured—Dugdale’s Munasticoa 
and Baronage — Blakeway’s Sheriffs of Shropshire — Evangelia IV., 
Manuscript of the thirteenth century on vellum, by an English Scribe— 
Biblia Polygiotta Waltoni et Castelli Lexicon Heptaglotton—A ugustinns 
de Civitate Dei printed by Sweynheym & Pannariz—Works of Ho: parth 
and Gillrey—Ashmole’s Order of the Garter—Nicolas’s History of = 
Orders of Knighthood—Justiniani Venetia, J. Grolier's copy. with : 
autograph, and in his splendid org anc rata Antiquité, avec : 
Supplément. on large paper— ée Francois — Galerie de Fiorencte- 
Nash s Windsor Prod: estes de Kome, the dedication copy 
to Queen Anne—Pistolesi Vaticano—Books printed by Aldus (including 
First Horace, Junta, pga Plantinus, Elzevir, Baskerville Foulis, 
and other eminent Printers 2 

May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had; if by post © 
receipt of four stamps. 
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A Portion of the Library of the Right Hon, the EARL of 
SUFFOLK and BERKSHIRE. 


> 
ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington- 
Strand, W.C, on MONDAY, July 36, and Following Day, at 
meer ox precisely. a PORTION of the LIBKARY of the Right Hon. 
oF EARL of SUFFOLK and BERKSHIRE, comprising splendid Buoks 
of Prints—County Histories on large r—Voyages and ‘Travels, in- 
juding @ complete De Bry—Heraldic Publications—Camden’s Britannia, 
} # vols. illustrated with upwards of 3,600 Engraved Maps, Views, Por- 
: jts, Original Drawings, and Autographs—Granger’s Biographical 
pstory of England in 19 vols. extensively illustrated with Original 
Drawings, yaiuable Autographs, Views, and rare Portraitse—Portraits of 
Remarkavle Characters, an extraordinary Collection of 45), many of ex- 
cessive rarity, with MS. Notices—and Miscellaneous Works of Standard 


Library of an Artist and Traveller, §c. 
ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL by 


AUCTION, at their House, 47, Leicester-square, W.C., on 
FRIDAY, July 23, at ten minutes past 1 o'clock precisely. a COLLEC- 
TION of Valuable, Rare. and Miscellaneous BOOKS, English and 
Foreign, including the Library of an Artist and Traveller, comprising 
Books of Prints and Architecture—Engravings and Drawings—Oid Books 
with Engravings, Portraits. and Woodcuts—Curious and Kare Works— 
Manuscrip:s—Heraldic Ro!ls—Thevlogica!, Historical. and Miscellaneous 
Literature—Music. &c., amongst which will be found A:ison’s Europe, 
Library Edition, with Portraits—Calvin Society's Publications, 52 vols.— 
Landon, Annales du Musée. 21 vols.—Myies Davies's Athen@ Britannice, 
6 vols. complete—Xenophon, by Wells, large paper—Prynne’s Parlia- 
mentary Writs, 4 parts complete—Ottley « History of Engraving and 
the F School—H Roll of the Talbot Family—250 I 








thors. 
— be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had; if by post, 
on receipt of four stamps. 


dsides of the Nap Period—Curtis’s Flora Londinensis—Dug- 
dale’s Monasticon, by Ellis, &c.—Clarke'’s Cesar—Old Bibles—Deighton's 
Cari er's B Chandler's Marmora—Oxoniensia 
Stuart and Revett’s Athens—Rogers’s Collection of Prints, 2 vols. uncut 








Valuable Books and Manuscripts, 
ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 


will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington- 
atreet, Strand, w.C.,on WEUNESDAY, July 28, and Following Day, at 
Lo’clock precisely, valuable BOOKS and MANUSCRIPTS ; comprising 
Kivies and Liturgies, amongst which Salisbury and other service 
Books, finely illuminated—very tastefully lilustrated Works, including 
Bible. printed by Bassett, on Large Paper—Doran's jesty’s Servants— 
several Albums with Portraits and Autographs—Hartes Life o1 Gus- 
tayus Adoiphus—Lysons’s History of Devonshire—Wovdward, Wilks, 
Lockhart’s Hampshire—Pennant’s London, inlaid in Svo. atias folio, 
with 2703 choice Liustrations (Drawings and excessively rare Engrav- 
ings }— Walton and Cotton's Complete Angier, with clever Drawings and 
wards of 800 additional Engravings— Musée Francois et Koyal, 
qniettered proofe—Galerie de Florence, uniettered provfs—Galerie du 
Royal, untettered proofs, and other splendid Books of Prints— 
Dugdale’s Monasticon and St. Paul's, enlarged, a splendiu copy on 
Paper, and also First Edition, on Large Paper—blomefield's Norfoik— 
Hasted’s Kent—Hutchias's Dorset, and other County Histuries—Gould's 
Birds of Great Britain—Picart, Cérémonies Keligieuses, on Large Paper, 
pound by Derome—Pistoiesi il Vaticano—La ne, Fables, with 
Oudry's Piates—Shakespeare’s Plays, Second, Third, and Fourth Folio 
Kditions—choice Books of Embiems—Anselime, Histoire Généalogique. in 
morocco, by Derome—Dugdale’s Baronage, and other Heraldic Works— 
and Standard Works in ali Classes of Literatare. 


May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had; if by post, on 


receipt of six stamps. 
N ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Weliington- 
street, Surand, WC., on TUESDAY, August 3, and Seven Foliowing 
Days, at 1 oclock precisely, the FIRST PORTION of the famous 
LIBRAKY of the late sir THOMAS PHILLIP#S, Bart., F.K.S., &., of 
Midele Hill, Worcestershire, and fhirlestaine House, Cuelteaham, in- 
claaing a Complete Set of the Publications privately printed by him at 
Midale Hill—important Heralaic and Genealogical Works—County His- 
tories anu Topography—valuabie 1 ies and G jarge 
Coliection of Kare Books relating to America and Wales—Hustory, 
Voyages, and Travele—various Club Books and Public Records, anc 
Standara Literature in various languages. 


May be viewed the Friday and Saturday previous. Catalogues may be 
bad, price 2s. 6d. each. 





The MIDDLE HILL LIBRARY. 








The Library of the late Right Hon, the EARL of CLARE, 
removed from Mount Shannon, Limerick, 


. cy > . 
ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION. at their House, No. 13, Wellington- 
greet, Strand, W C., on THURSDAY, Auguss 12, and two Following 
Days, the Valuable LIBRAKY of the late Right Huon the EAKL of 
CLAKB, removed from Mount Shannon, Limerick, comprising choice 
copies of Standard Editions of the Classics important Works relating to 
Topography, heology, History, Biography, Poetry, the Drama, &c. 


May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had; if by post, 
on receipt of 81x stamps. 





Valuable Library of the late W. H. W. TYTHERIDGE, Esq. 
N ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 


by AUCTION, at their House, 47, Leicester-square, W.C, on 
MONDAY, July 12, and Three Fouilowing Days, at ten minutes past 
Lovclock precisely, the Vaiuable LIBKAKY of the iate W. H. W. 
TYTHERKIDGE, keq , of St. James’s-square, Notting-hili, consisting 
obielly of Uriginal Editions and privately printed Keprints of Early 
Rnglish Poetical and Prose Writers—the best English Bibliographical 
Works—Old Chronicies—a few Ancient Manuscripts — ‘Tupographical 
Books, &c , among which wilt be found A’Kempis, Imitation of Christ, 
Eizevir Edition—Aliot’s Eogiand's Parnassus, 1600—Auas, 24 vols.— 
Baie's Eogiisn Votaries, 1500—Barham's Lngoldsby Legends, first edition 
—bewick's Biras and Quadrupeds—Swilts Guiliver, first ediuon — 
Browne's Britannia’s Pasturais, 1613-16—Thos. Hearne’s Works—?ine’s 
Horace—Fenn’s Letters, 5 vois. 4tco —Froissart—Miitou's Paradise Lost 
and Kegained, first edition — Peachams Minerva Britannia, 1612 — 
Hakiuyt’s Voyages—Homer, by Chapman, 1616—Retruspective Review— 
Privy Purse Expenses—Kogers’s Italy and Poems—Ruscoe's Novelists’ 
Library, complete—rcott s Abbotsford Waveriey—Waipoie’s A 


ugh's Jish Scenery — Deuchar’s Etchings — Li 
Works on the Coinage, &c. 


Catalogues on receipt of two stamps. 


Library of the late Rev. JOHN TATHAM, Incumbent of 
Rydal, Westmoreland. 


ESSRS, PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 
I by AUCTION, at their House, 47, Leicester-square, W.C., on 
WEDNESDAY, July 28, and Two Following Days, at ten minutes past 
1 o’clock precisely, the LIBRAKY of the late Kev. JOHN TATHAM. 
Incumbent of Rydal, Westmoreland; comprising a large Selection of 
Ancient and Modern Theological Works—the Writings of the Fathers, 
Schoolmen, Jesuits, and Modern Anglican Divines—Bibles and Com- 
mentaries—Devotional and Historical Theology—Ancient and Modern 
Histories, some with the Autograph of Wm. Wordsworth—Le Brun, 
Galerie des Peintres—Hutchins's Dovset—Baronial Halls, paper— 
Robson's English Cities — Ackerman's Oxford — Morgan's Sphere of 
Gentry—Harleian Society—Manx Society —Thoresby’s Nottingham— 
Brydges’s Censura Literaria—Ray Society—Camden Society. 

Catal in 








prep 





Autograph Letters, chiefly addressed to Wm. Strahan, 
the Scottish Printer and Publisher, 


ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL by 

AUCTION, at their House, 47, Leiceste , WC., a 
FRIDAY, July 30, at ten minutes past 1 o'clock precisely, an interesting 
COLLECTION ot AUTOGRAPH LETTERS, chiefly addressed to Wm. 
Strahan, the Scottish Printer and Publisher, and comprising fine 
Examples of Dr. Johnson, Hume, 8 Benjamia Fr and 
others, 





Catalogues on receipt of two stamps. 





A Large Collection of Standard and Miscellaneous Books in all 
Classes of Literature, including the Library of a CLERG Y- 


MAN. 
ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 
b 


y AUCTION, at their House, 47, Leicester-square, W.C., on 
WEDNESDAY, August 11, and Followi:g Days, at ten minutes past 
1 o'clock precisely. a large COLLECTION of STANDARD and MISCEL- 
LANEOUS BOOKS in all Classes of Literature, chiefly selected from the 
Library of a CLERGY MAN—Rare and Vaiuable Books, &c. 


Catal inp 








Modern and Miscellaneous Books, including upwards of 27,000 
Volumes of Field & Tuer's Veltum Parchment Library, &c. 


MESSES. HODGSON will SELL by AUCTION, 
at their Rooms, 115, Chancery-lane. W.C.. on WEDNESDAY, 
3 14, and Two Following Days. at lv clock, SEVERAL THOUSAND 
VOLUMES of MODEKN and MIsCELLANEOUS BOOKS ; comprising 
upwards of 27.000 Volumes of FIELD & TUEK’S VELLUM PARCH- 
MENT LIBRARY and other attractive Publications — 65 Thrupp's 
Ancient Jerusalem, 8vo. —2,100 Numbers of Ari, edited by Forbes Robert- 
son—6 Defoe’s Robinson Crusoe, Esition de Luxe—4 Smollett’s Works, 
6 vols.—Uriginal Editions of the Novels of Dickens and Lever—Thacke- 
ray’s Paris Sketch-Book, First and Second Editions—Pearson's Reprints, 
34 vols.—A’Beckett's Comic Histories, 3 vols.—The Theatre, 15 vols,— 
Punch to 1885, 88 vols.—Vanity Fair Cartoons, 9 vuls.—De Genlis, 
Duchesse de la Vailiére, 4 Original Drawings by Stothard—Jameson's 
Court Beauties, 2 vols.—Strickland s Queens of England and Scotland, 
20 vols.—Kuskin’s Modern Painters, 5 vols —Musée de Peinture et 
Sculpture, 10 vols. — Kichters Leonardo da Vinci, 2 vols. — Lane's 
Arabian Nights, 3 vols—Mrs Behn’s Novels and Histories, 2 vols.— 


Stockdale’s Fables of Zsop and Gay. 4 vols —Brayley and Britten's 








Surrey, vols. — Lipscomb’s Buckingham, 4 vols.—an Illustrated 
Granger, 3 vols. folio, &c , many in neat bindings 
May be viewed, and Catalogues had. 
FRIDAY NEXT.—Scientific and Miscell Property. 





R. J. C. STEVENS will SELL by AUCTION, 

at his Great Reoms, 38, King-street, Covent-garden, on FRIDAY 

NEXT, July 16, at half-past 12 o'clock precisely, a variety of CAMERAS, 

LENSES, and other PHOTUGKAPHIC APPARATUS, by well-known 

makers— Microscopes and Objects—Telescu Opera and Field Glasses 

—Electrical, Chemical, and Galvanic Appliances—Tricycles—and Miscel- 
laneous Property. 


On view after 2 the day prior and morning of Sale, and Catalogues had. 





THE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. 325, is pub- 
lished THIS DAY. 

Contents. 
BRIBERY, ANCIENT and MODERN. 
GROWTH of the ENGLISH NOVEL, 
CHINA and the WEST. 
The FLIGHT to VARENNES. 
MODERN CHRISTIAN MISSIONS. 
NEW MARKETS for BRITISH INDUSTRY. 
SACRED BOOKS of the EAST. 
The GREEK ISLANDERS. 
PARTY and PRINCIPLE. 
. Mr. GLADSTONE and IRELAND. 


John Murray, Albemarle-street. 


HE ASIATIC QUARTERLY REVIEW. 
JULY Number, now ready, price 5s. 

NATIVE INDIA: Princes and People. By Sir Lepel Griffin, K.C.8.1. 
The ARYANS in SYRIA. By Capt. Conder. 
PRIMITIVE MARRIAGE in BENGAL. By H. H. Risley. 
INDIA before the MOHAMMEDAN CONQUEST. By James Hut‘on. 
BENGAL: a Retrospect. By Sir Louis Jackson, C.1.E. 
AFGHAN POLITICS. By Demetrius Boulger, 


The TRUE STORY of the OCCUPATION of PERIM. By Sir R L. 
Playfair, K C M.G. 


The AFGHAN CONQUEST of PERSIA. Unp 
Correspondence. 


SUMMARY of EVENTS, REVIEWS. 
T. Fisher Unwin, 26, Paternoster-square, E.C, 
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Now ready, No. 7, JULY, price 2s. 6d.; per post, 2s. 9d. 
(Subscription for 1886, 10s. post free.) 

THE LAW QUARTERLY REVIEW. 

Edited by FREDERICK POLLOCK, M.A. L.L_D. 

Corpus Professor of Jurisprucence in the Universary of Oxford, 

Professor of Common Law in the Inns of Court. 
Contents. 
The UNIFICATION of the LAW of BILLS ef SALE. By Sheriff J. 
Dove Wilson. 


The EFFECT ef MISTAKE on DELIVERY of CHATTELS. By Ll. 8. 
Wright, and the Editor. 


REGISTRATION of TITLE to LAND. By Thomas Key. 


at -—~ sonnel of DEEDS under ROMAN DUTCH LAW. By E J. 
Taylor. 


TWO POINTS of ADMIRALTY LAW. By R. G. Marsden. 
Mr. JUSTICB PEARSON. By Montague Cookson, Q.C. 
REVIEWS and NOTICES. NOTES. CONTENTS of EXCHANGES. 
*,” Vol. I. for 1885, cloth lettered, 12s. 
Stevens & Sons, 119, Chancery-lane, London. 


YHE NINETEENTH CENTURY, 
JULY. 2s. 6d. 
The UNIONIST VOTE. By Edward Dicey. 
The POLITICAL HISTORY of CANADA. By Professor Goldwin Smith 
The PRIMROSE LEAGUE. By Sir Algernon Borthwick. 
MODERN CHINA. By J. N. Jordan. 
TAINE: a Literary Portrait. By Leopold Katscher, 
The ANIMALS of NEW GUINEA. By P. L. Sclater. 
REVISION of the BIBLE. By Dr. G. Vance Smith. 
WHAT the WORKING CLASSES READ. By Edward G. Salmon. 
FRANCE and the NEW HEBRIDES. By C. Kinloch Cooke. 
RECREATIVE EVENING SCHOOLS. By the Rev. Freeman Wills. 
The DISSOLUTION and the COUNTRY. By Frank H. Hill. 
London: Kegan Paul, Trench & Co. 


‘THE CHRISTIAN REFORMER, for Juty, 
price 1s., contains— 

the EXISTENCE of SATAN. V._ By the Rev. 

— TWELVE APOSTLES. I. By H. Candler. 

to UNITARIANISM among the 


By the late Dr. W. B. Carpenter, 
C.B. PF. , &€c—Mr. FREDER ARRISON on the CHOICE of 
BOOKS, and MODERN CIVILIZATION. By the Editer —TRANsLA- 
TION of JOB xxxvr. By Dr. 8. Davidson.—ASSYRIAN and BALy\- 
ely NOTES. By the Rey. George Evans, M.A,—ECCLESIASTICAL 
NOTES. 


London: Williams & Norgate. 








EVOLUTION and 


x 
> 








of Painters and Koyai and Noble Authors— Walton and Cotton’s Angier, 
l676-77, and the EBuicions of Major and Pickering—Series of Wither’s 
Works—Vision of Piers Plowman, 1550—Puttennam’s English Poesie, 
1589—Woodvurn’s Gallery of Kare Portraits—Bibliographical Works by 
Brydges, Dibuin, Upcott, Blades, Fry, Ottley, Nichuis, Watt, Sotheby, 
&c —Lopographical Works by Cuilins, Camden, Lambard, Lysons, Dug- 
dale, Moryson, Pheips, Peonant, Stow, Warner, Woudward—Chronicles 
of Harding, Haile, Fabian, Grafton, Hollinshed, &c., original editions— 
Books with Sguactures of Ascham, Juxon, Jonson, Koyvett, Miiton, 
1 Wala, &c Also ANOULHER PROPERTY, including Books on 
America — Kaibus, Cathviicon, Mentelin — Bede, Eccles. Hist., Editio 
Princeps—Becker’s Deutsene Holzschnitte—Biblia Latina, MS. of Fif- 
teeuth Century, with Liluminations — Bodenham’'s Beivedere, 1680— 
Brandt's Ship of Fools, by Barc ay, 1570—Fabian’s Chronicle 2 vols. 1559 
—Gascuignue 8 Glasse of Government, 1575—Gower’s Confessio Amantis, 
large copy, 1532—Huth’s Fugitive fracts—Lamb’s Works, first collected 
editioun—Phuobiblon Miscellasies—Piers Piowman, 1550 and 1561—Col- 
lectiun ot 933 Old Spanish Comedies—Specuium Vite Komane, Editio 
Princeps—Swift’s Gulliver, first and second editions—a Series of Uriginals 
ot aged Wither’s Works—Publications of the Roxburghe Club—Book- 
cases, &c. 

Catalogues on receipt of four stamps. 





Engravings, Pictures, §c, 


i ESSRS, PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 


by AUCTION, at their House, 47, Leicester-equare, W.C., on 
at, July 16, ac ten minutes past 1 o'clock precisely, a CULLEC- 
nN oO 


Framed and other ENGKAVINGS, PAINTINGS, and a few 
DRAWINGS, 


Catalogues on receipt of two stamps. 








Musical Instruments, 
MESsBs. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 


by 

~ AUCTION, at their House, 47, Leicester-equare, W.C., on 
TUESDAY, July 20, at ten minutes past 1 o'clock precisely, a large 
variety of MUSICAL INSTKUMENTS, including Grand and Cottage 


Pianofortes—Italian and other Violins—Brass and Wood Wind Instru- 
Ments, &c, 


DE GREY ROOMS, YORK.—Important Sale of a Portion 
of the Valuable Library of the late Canon OKNSBY, of 
Fishlake Vicarage, near Doncaster, 


MESSRS. RICHARDSON & TROTTER have 
i received instruccions from the Executor to SELL by AUCTION, 
in the De Grey Kooms. York, on THURSDAY July 15, at 10.304 m., the 
Valuabie LIBRARY of ANCIENT and MODERN STAN DARD WORKS, 
comprising Antiquarian,Arch@ol gical, Classica! Historical, and General 
Literature—several Loeal Topographical Works—Drake'’s Eboracum— 
Thoresby’s Ducatus, &c —a Cumpicte Set of the Surtees Society Pubiica- 
tions—Bewick’'s British Biras—the Turner Gallery, 6 vols., very hand- 
somely bound — Sermons — Essays — Tracts — Magazines — Records — 
Reports, &c. 

Catalogues, 6d. each, can be obtained on application to the 
Auctioneers, 21, Coney-street, York. 


The SECK1OR LIBRARY. 


R. BENJAMIN GAGK has been instructed by 

the Representatives of the iate JAMES BRIDGE DAVIDSON, 

Esq., M.A., P.S.A , deceased, to SELL by AUCTION, at Secktor H 
near Axmiuster, Devon, on WEDNESDA\ and THURSDAY, Ju 
and 22, at ll o'clock each day, the vaiuable LIBRARY, consisting of 
abeut 2,300 volumes. formed by the deceased owner and his father, the 
late JAMES DAVIDSON, Esq (Author of the Bibliotheca Devoniensis,’ 
‘History of Newenham Aobbey.’ &e ). The Coilection includes every 
Class of Literature, and Topugraphica! and other Books relating to the 
County of Devon. ides the Library a number of copies of the Works 
of Mr. James Davidson and Mr. J. B. Davidson, in sheets and otherwise, 
are included in the Sale. 
On view by Catalogues only, to be obtained a week previously, of the 
Avctioneer, Sisterhood, Axminster; the day before the Sale, between 
the hours of Ll and 4. 





ouse, 
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Second Edition, price 5s. 


LIGHT AILMENTS: their Nature and Treat- 
ment. By LIONEL 8. BEALE, F.R.8. 





Property fer this Sale can be received up to the 12th inst. 











Now ready, price One Shilling, 
UTING, for Juty. The Gentleman’s Magazine 
of Outdoor Sports. 
Containing— 


Frontispiece, MEMORIAL SERVICE in the FORECASTLE. By M J. 
Burns. 


~ 


. RANCH LIFE and GAME SHOOTING in the WEST. Y. Illustrated. 
By Theodore Roosevelt. 
A THRUSH. Poem. By Frank Demster Sherman. 
The HISTORY of AMERICAN YACHTING. II. By Captain R. F. 
Coffin. LIliustrated by Fred. 8, Cozzens. 
CAMBODIAN ROSE TREE. By Paul Hamilton Hayne. 


The SUNSET LAND. III. A Tale of Rocky Mountain Adventure. 
By Captain Edward Kemeys, jan. Illustrated. 


The ANGLER. Poem. By Clinton Scollard. 


AFTERGERONIMO. V. By Lieutenant John Bigelow, jus.,U.S A 
Itlustrated. 


. AROUND the WORLD on a BICYCLE. X. By Thomas Stevens. 
Lilustrated. 


99 


ad 


a o@ 


co @ 


The LAST VOYAGE of the SURPRISE. III. Illustrated. 
MARS and MAMMON. By Daniel Buxton. Lllustrated., 
FAMOUS OAKSMEN of the TYNE. By Aaron Watson. Lilustrated. 
The MATTERHORN. By Edward Whymper. Lilustrated. 
&c. &e &c 


London : Sampson Low, Marston, Searle & Rivington, Crown Build- 
ings, 188, Fieet-street, E.C. 


R. SCHLIEMANN and TIRYNS: Full Report 


of the Meeting of the Hellenic Society, with Speeches of Mr. 


10. 
lL. 
12. 


= 








Penrose, Dr. Schliemann, and ’ rpfeld.—See the BUILDEK for 
July 10th (price ; by post, 44¢.; Annual Subscripticn, 19s); also 
Further Views of Holloway Coliege; Fareham Church, Kent; War'ey 
Church; ¢ M Kensi ; Resid Street ; 


Prevention of Fioods (an Irish River Case) ; kecent Excavations on the 
ropolis; Kingsbury Church, with Sketches; Stone Quarries, &c. 





J. & A. Churchill, 


46, Catherine street ; and all Newsmen. 
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Just published, fcap. 8vo. price Is. 
MECHANIC’S TOUR ROUND the WORLD. 


Being Notes and Sketches about Life in South Africa, Canada 
(including British Columbia), United States of America, Australia, &c. 
By T. LOWE. 


London: Wyman & Sons, 74-76, Great Queen-street, W.C. 





Just published by F. A. Brockhaus, Leipzig. 


NSCRIPTIONES ITALIAE INFERIORIS 
DIALECTICAE in USVM PRAECIPVE ACADEMICVM. Com- 
posvit LOHANNES ZVETAIEFF. 1 vol. in 8vyo. 8s. 
By the Same Author. 
INSCRIPTIONES ITALIAE MEDIAE DIALECTICAE. Ad Archetypo- 
rvm et Librorym fidem, 1885. 1 vol. text, large 8vo. and Atlas in 


fol. 30s 
SYLLOGE INSCRIPTIONVM OSCARYM. Ad Archetyporym et Libro- 
rvm fidem. 1878. 1 vol. text, large 8vo. and Atlas in fol. 40s. 


E STANFORD’S NEW PUBLICATIONS, 





Second Edition, Revised, large post 8vo. cloth extra, price 2is. 


A SIA. With Ethnological Appendix. By A. H. 

KEANE. Edited by Sir RICHARD TEMPLE, Bart. With 12 
Maps and 73 Ii! ’s Compendium of Geography and 
Travel. List of Series on application. 





Post 8vo. with 7 Maps, cloth limp, price 5s. 


HE HANDY GUIDE to NORWAY. By 
THOMAS B. WILLSON, MA. With an Appendix on the Flora 
and Lepidoptera of Norway, by Kk. C. R. JORDAN, M.D. 





Crown 8vo. limp cloth, with Maps, price 10s. 6d. 


ANDBOOK for TRAVELLERS in NORWAY. 
By Dr. YNGVAR NIELSEN. Translated from the original 
Fourth Edition. 


Large post 8vo. with 400 Iliustrations, cloth, price 12s. 
UTLINES of GEOLOGY. An Introduction to 


the Science for Junior Students and Genera! Readers. By JAMES 
GEIKIE, LL.D. F.K.8., Marchison Professor of Geology and Mineralogy 


in the University of Edinburgh, Author of ‘ The Great Ice Age,’ ‘Pre- | 
& 


historic Europe,’ &c 


Crown 8vo. with an Illustration, cloth, price 4s. 6d. 


NFANT SCHOOL MANAGEMENT, With Notes 

of Lessons on Objects. and on the Phenomena of Natureand Common 

Life. By SARAH J HALB, late Teacher of Method, St, Katherine’s 
Training College, Tottenham. 


Now ready, Seventh Edition, price 6d. ; per post, 7d. 


O U OR ee. oe ee OR 
LORD PALMERSTON’S FORECAST VERIFIED. 


The author supports his arguments by quotations from many eminent 
men—a consensus of opinion especially interesting at the present time. 


London: Edward Stanford, 55, Charing Cross, 8. W. 


J. & R. MAXWELL’S NEW BOOKS. 


THE GREAT FRENCH AUTHOK'S FAMOUS LOVE STORY. 
THE ONLY AUTHORIZED TRANSLATION. 
In 1 vol. at all Libraries, price 10s. 6d. extra cloth (post, 6d.), 
The ROMANCE of a MUMMY. By 
THEOPHILE GAUTIER, Translated by M. YOUNG. 


“The lineal ancestor of ‘Salambé.’ Exact in science, dramatically 
fanciful, in an alluring, original manner.’’—Larousse. 





HOW MISOGYNISTS ARE CAPTURED. 
Cheap Edition, 2s. boards; 2s. 6d. cloth; 3s. 6d. half-morocco, 


MISOGYNY and the MAIDEN. By Paul 
CUSHING. 


“It is cleverly written.” —Athenaum. 
“Mr. Cushing has written a clever book .’’—Academy 
“ The interest of the story is never allowed to flag.’’—Saturday Review. 


“LA BELLE AMERICAINE” IN ALL HER SPLENDOUR. 
In 1 vol. 2s. boards ; 2s. 6d. cloth; 3s 6d. half-morocco (post, 4d.), 


VIRGINIA the AMERICAN, By Charles 


EDWARDES. This study of our fair American Cousin exhibits the 
critic's talent and that of a versatile novelist. 


A DAINTILY-CHISELLED CREATION OF GALLIC GENIUS. 

In 1 vol. 2s. boards; 2s. 6d. cloth; 3s. 6d. half-morocco (post 4d.), 
FLEURETTE. By Eugéne Scribe, Author of 

* Robert Le Diable,’ ‘ Wiiiiam Teli,’ &c 


Gracefully toid, magically invented, and leads up skilfully to an un- 
common dénotiment, by the arch-play wright of the century. 


CHEAP UNIFORM EDITION OF MISS BRADDON’S NOVELS. 
Now ready, 2s. boards; 2s 6d. cloth; 3s. 6d. half-morocco (post, 4d.), 
UNDER the RED FLAG. By M. E. Braddon, 


Author of ‘Lady Audiey's Secret,’ ‘ Vixen,’ ‘Ishmael,’ ‘ Wyllard’s 
Weird,’ &. 


CHEAP UNIFORM EDITION OF “ RITA’S” NOVELS. 
Price 2s. boards; 2s. 6d. cloth; 3s. 6d. half-morocco (post, 4d.), 
A SINLESS SECRET. By “Rita,” Author 


of ‘ Dame Durden,’ ‘ Corinna,’ &c. 
“ Pull of pathetic episodes and charming love passages.”’— World. 


A FAVOURITE NOVEL BY A FAVOURITE AUTHOR. 
Cheap Edition, 2s. boards; 2s. 6d. cloth; 3s. 6d. half-moroceo, 
WHEN WE TWO PARTED. By Sarah 

DOUDNEY, Author of ‘A Woman's Glory,’ &c. 


A pleasant story, drawn with a thoroughly sympathetic hand.” 
Athenawm. 


London: J. & R. MAXWELL, Milton House, 
St. Bride-street ; and Shoe-lane, Fleet-street, B.C, 
and at all Libraries, Bookstalls, Booksellers’, &c, 





MACMILLAN & CO.’S LIST. 


—_—_———— 


The HISTORY of ETHICS, OUT- 


LINES of. By HENRY SIDGWICK, M.A. LL.D., 
Knightbridge Svolener of Moral Philosophy in the 
University of Cambridge, Author of ‘The Methods of 
Ethics,’ Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


ANNALS of OUR TIME: a Diurnal 


of Events, Social and Political, Home and Foreign, from 
the Accession of Queen Victoria to the Peace of Ver- 
sailles, February 28th, 1871. By JOSEPH IRVING. 
New Edition, Revised. 8vo. half bound, 18s, 
SUPPLMENTS from February, 1871, to March, 1874. 8vo. 
4s. 6d. From March, 1874, to July, 1878, 8vo. 4s. 6d. 








Now ready, crown 8vo. price One Shilling, 


LETTERS from DONEGAL in 1886. 
By a LADY “‘FELON.” Edited by Colonel MAURICE, 
Professor of Military History, Roya) Staff College. 

The Times says:—‘‘A little book which at the present 
crisis is likely to be very acceptable to the reading and 
thinking public...... The letters treat in an exceptional! 
interesting manner the present relations between Iris 
peasant and landlord and between Catholic and Protestant.” 


NEW NOVELS. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN.’ 


KING ARTHUR: not a Love Story. 





By the Author of ‘John Halifax, Gentleman.’ Crown 
8vo. 6s. 
The Academy says :—‘‘ A story of human love of the most 


exquisite type...... It is instinct with human feeling ; and its 


| tenderness and pathos are such as to linger long in the 


memory after the book has been read and put aside.” 
A NEW NOVEL BY ARTHUR SHERBURNE HARDY. 


The WIND of DESTINY. By 


ARTHUR SHERBURNE HARDY, Author of ‘ But 

yeta Woman.’ Copyright Edition. 2 vols, Globe 8vo, 12s, 

The Spectator says :—‘‘ No one that reads it will doubt for 

a moment that ‘ The Wind of Destiny’ is the work of a man 
of genius,” 


CAWNPORE. By the Right Hon. Sir 


GEORGE OTTO TREVELYAN, Bart., M.P., Author of 
*The Competition Wallah.’ New Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


HUMAN LIFE and its CONDITIONS. 


Sermons Preached befure the University of Oxford in 
1876-1878, with Three Ordination Sermons. By the Very 
Rev. R. W. CHURCH, D.C.L., Dean of St, Paul’s. Second 
Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


HEROES of FAITH: Lectures on the 
Eleventh Chapter of the Epistle to the Hebrews. By 
Cc. J. VAUGHAN, D.D., Master of the Temple, and 
New Edition. 











Chaplain in Ordinary to the Queen. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 


Mr. JOHN MORLEY’S 
COLLECTED WORKS. 


A New Edition. In Nine Volumes. Globe 8vo. 5s. each, 


VOLTAIRE. 1 vol. 
ROUSSEAU. 2 vols. 
DIDEROT and the ENCYCLOPZEDISTS. 


2 vols. 
ON COMPROMISE. 1 vol. 
MISCELLANIES, 3 vols. 








’ 

CHARLES LAMB’S COLLECTED 
WORKS. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by the 
Rev. ALFRED AINGER, M.A. Globe &vo. 5s. each 
Volume. Vol. I. ESSAYS of ELIA. Vol. Il. POEMS, 
PLAYS, and MISCELLANEOUS ESSAYS. Vol. III. 
MRS. LEICESTER’S SCHOUL, The ADVENTURES of 
ULYSSES, and other ESSAYS. Vol. IV. TALES from 
SHAKSPEARE. 


The STUDY of CHEMISTRY, An 
INTRODUCTION to. By IRA REMSEN, Professor of 
Chemistry in the Johns Hopkins University ; Author of 
‘Organic Chemistry,’ &c. Crown 8vo, 6s, 6d. 


SOLID GEOMETRY, An ELEMEN- 
TARY TREATISE on. By CHARLES SMITH, M.A., 
Fellow and Tutor of Sidney Sussex College, Cambridge, 
Author of ‘Conic Sections,’ ‘ Elementary Algebra.’ 
Second Edition. Crown 8vuv. 9s. 6d. 


KEY to LATIN PROSE after the 
BEST AUTHORS. PartI. CHSARIAN PROSE. By 
FRANCIS P. SIMPSON, B.A., Balliol College, Oxford, 
&c. 18mo. 5s. 














MACMILLAN & Co, London. 








——— 


GEORGE BELL & SONQ’ 
BOOKS. 


——»— 


Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


HOW I MANAGED and IMPROVED 
MY ESTATE. 


Contents :—Choice of an Estate—Underwoods — Timber— 
Building and Quarrying—Making Grounds—Farming ang 
Shooting—Fishponds and Aviaries. (Just published, 


Now ready, Vol. XII., completing 


SOWERBY’S ENGLISH BOTANY, 


Containing a Description and Life-size Coloured Dray. 
ing of every British Plant. Edited and brought up to 
the Present Standard of Scientific Knowledge by T, 
BOSWELL (formerly SYME), LL.D. F.L.8., Ee. The 
Figures by J. E. SoweRBy, W. H. Fircn, and N, g£, 
Brown. 12 vols. super-royai 8vo., containing 1,937 Plates 
24/. 3s. in cloth ; 262. 11s. in half-morocco; and 301, 9s, in 
whole morocco. Or in 89 Parts, 5s.each, except Part 89, 
7s. 6d. 

‘‘The most complete Flora of Great Britain ever brought 
out. This great work will finda place wherever botanical 
science is cultivated, and the study of our native plants, with 
all their fascinating associations, held dear.”—Athenaum, 


Vol. XII. (Part 84-89), with 98 Plates, 17. 15s, 


SOWERBY’S ENGLISH BOTANY, 


Edited by J. T. BOSWELL, LL.D. F.L.8. Part 84, with 
22 Coloured Plates. Contains Marsiliacer, Isoetacez, 
Belaginellaceze, Lycopodiacee, Ophioglossacez. Part 85, 
with 18 Coloured Plates, contains Filices. Part 86, with 
24 Coloured Plates, contains Filices. Part 87, with 
21 Plates, contains Equisetacee ana Characee. Part 
with 14 Coloured Plates, contains Characez (concluded), 
Part 89, Index to the whole work, containing Scientific 
and Common English Names and their equivalents in 
French and German, 


Post 8vo. 78. 6d. 


JOHNSON’S GARDENER’S DIC- 


TIONARY. With a Revised Supplement containing all 
the New Plants and varieties to the end of the year 1880, 

y N. E. BROWN, of the Royal Herbarium, Kew, 
Edited by G. W. JOHNSON. 


SUPPLEMENT, separately, 1s. 6d. 


Eighth Edition, demy 8vo. price 6d. ; on stouter paper, in 
limp cloth, ls. Generic Index only, on card, 2d. 


The LONDON CATALOGUE of 


BRITISH PLANTS. Part I. containing the British 
Phaenogamia, Filices, Equisetaceez, Lycopodiacez, Bela- 
ginellacee, Marsiliacez, and Characez. 


Third Edition, large post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


RAMBLES in SEARCH of WILD 


FLOWERS, and How to Distinguish Them. By M. 
PLUES, Author of ‘Rambles in Search of Flowerless 
Plants,’ ‘ British Grasses,’ &c, With 96 Coloured Figures 
and numerous Cuts. 

“This little book has already, we are pleased to note, at- 
tained its third edition. We sincerely wish it that con- 
tinuance of public favour which it so well deserves.” 

Saturday Review, 


Fourth Edition, crown 8vo. cloth limp, 4s, 6d. 


The BOTANIST’S POCKET-BOOK. 


Containing, in a Tabulated Form, the Chief Character 
istics of British Plants, with the Botanical Names, Boil, 
or Situation, Colour, Growth, and Time of Flowering of 
every Plant, Arranged under its own Order, With 4 
Copious Index. By W. R. HAYWARD. 


London: GEORGB BELL & Sons, 4, York-street, 
Covent-garden, 





2 vols. demy 8vo, 12s, just published, 


SERMONS PREACHED at UPPING- 


HAM SCHOOL. By the Rev. EDWARD THRING, 
Head Master, late Fellow of King’s Vollege, Cambridge. 


Demy 8vo. 68. 


The TEACHING of the TWELVE 
APOSTLES, with Illustrations from the Talmud, Two 
Lectures on an Ancient Church Manual discovered at 
Constantinople. By C. TAYLOR, D.D., Master of St. 
John’s College, Cambridge. 


Crown 8vo. 68. 


CHRISTIAN HYMNS and HYMN 
WRITERS. A Course of Lectures by J. E. PRESCOTT, 
D.D., Archdeacon and Canon of Carlisle. Second Edi- 
tion, Enlarged, with Reterences to Hymns Anvient and 
Modern, Church Hymns, and Hymna! Companion. 





Cambridge : 
DEIGHTON, BELL & Co, 18, Trinity-street. 
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CLARENDON PRESS 
STANDARD BOOKS FOR PRIZES. 


—_>—— 
STANDARD CLASSICS. 


Commentary on Catullus. By 
ROBINSON ELLIS,M.A. 16s. 
« Will long remain a memorial of high and finished scholarship.”’ 
Prof. A. Palmer in ‘ Hermathena.’ 


Homer, — Odyssey. Books I.—XII. 


With Notes, poe By W. W. MERRY, M.A., and the late J. RID- 
Gs. 


DELL, M.A 
Horace. With a Commentary. Vol, I. 
The Odes, Carmen Seculare,and Epodes. By E.C. WICKHAM, M.A. 
Second Edition. 12s. 
*,* The same reprinted in fcap 8vo. for Schools, 5s. 6d. 


«Sound, thorough, and appreciative."’—Juurnal of Education. 


Sophocles.—The Plays and Fragments. 
With Notes, - By L.CAMPBELL, M.A. 2 vols. 
Vol. I. Oedipu Bs ae —Oedipus seeps“ enna 
Edition. MiGs. ol, II, Ajax.—Electra.—T. 
—Fragments. Mh 
*,” Text only, feap. 8vo. cloth, 4s. 6d. 
“ A solid monument of distinguished erudition and rare industry.’’ 


Atheneum. 
Tacitus.—The Annals. Edited with 
Introduction and Notes, y H. FURNEAUX, M.A., formerly 
Fellow and Tutor of Corpus Christi College, Oxford. Vol. I. Books 
L-VI. 8vo. cloth, 18s. 
“A traly magnificent book, scholarly, practical, and dignified, 
worthy of Oxford and of Tacitus.”—New York Nation. 
“ Has superseded all previous English editions.’’— Guardian. 


Fragments and Specimens of Early 
LAtIN. By J WORDSWORTH, M.A. 158s. 

‘Supplies materials for a thorough study of Old Latin which have 
not been brought ew in any Euglish or in any single foreign publi- 
cation.” —Rev. H. A. J. Munro. 

BY PROFESSOR JOWETT, M.A. 


Aristotle.— The Politics. Translated 
into English, with cnaresuesee. _ Marginal Analysis, Essays, Notes, 
and Indices. Vols. I. and II. (Vol. 1 containing the Introduction 
and Translation ; Vol. II. Part I. containing the we demy svo. 
cloth, 21s. (Just published. 

“ The most agreeable and helpful English version.”’"—Pall Mall Gazette. 


Plato.—The Dialogues. Translated into 


= with Analysis and Introduction. New Edition. In 5 vols. 
3l. 


Plato, —The Republic. Translated into 


English, with an Analysis and Introduction. 12s. 6d 


Thucydides, Translated into English, 


with Introduction, Marginal Analysis, Notes, and Indices. 2 vols. 
328. 
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A Grammar of the Homeric Dialect, 
By D. B. MONRO, M.A. LL.D. 10s. 6d. 
“The greatest contribution to the philological — of Greek which 
has appeared in England for more than a generatio 
ye of Education. 


A Manual of Greek Historical Inscrip- 
TIONS By E. L. HICKS, M.A, late Fellow and Tutor of Corpus 
Cristi College, Oxford. 10s 6d 

“ An excellent design excellently carried out.’’—New York Nation. 


Greek Verbs, Irregular and Defective: 
their Forms, Meaning, and Quantity ; embracing all che Tences used 
by Greek Writers. with Reference to the Passages in which they are 
0 By W. VEITCH, LL.D. Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth, 

0s. 6d. 
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The Constitutional History of England, 


in its ORIGIN and DEVELOPMENT. By W. STUBBS, D.D. 
Library Edition 3 vols. 8vo. 2l. 8s. 
« The standard work on the subject of which it treats.””—Times. 
*,* Also in 3 vols. crown 8vo. 12s. each. 


Select Charters and other Illustrations 
ef ENGLISH CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY, from the Earliest 
Times to the Reign of Eaward I. By W. STUBBS, D.D. Crown 8vo. 


s. 6d 
« Be yond the reach of living competition.’’—Saturday Review. 
BY THE LATE PROFESSOR RANKE. 


: . . : 
A History of England, principally in 
the Seventeenth Century. By LEUPOLD VON RANKE. Trans- 
Jated under the superintendence of G. W. KITCHIN, D.D., and 

C. W. BOASE, M.A. 6 vols. 8vo. 31. 3s. 

* This book proposes to deal in full detail only with the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, but the introduction is sufficiently enriched with 
the spirit of the earlier periods to make the book a full history of the 
British Empire.’’—Dr. J. Hitt Burton, in The Reign of Queen Anne. 


A History of the Norman Conquest of 
ENGLAND: its Causes and Results. By E. A. FREEMAN, MA., 
Hon. DC.L. 6 vols. 8vo. 5t. 9s 6d. Vols. I. and II. together, 36s. ; 
Vols. III, 1V., and V., separately, 2ls.; Vol. V1 , Index, 10s. 6d. 


The Reign of William Rufus and the 


ACCESSION of HENRY I. By the SAME. 2 vois. 8vo. 35s. 


A History of France, BY G. W. Kitchin, 


D.D. 3 vols. crown 8vo. each 10s. 6d. 


A Manual of Ancient History. By G. 


KAWLINSON, M.A. Second Edition. 8vo. lds. 


A History of Greece, from B.C. 146 to 


a.D 1864 By GEORGE FINLAY, LL.D. A New Edition. Kevised 
throughout and Edit d by H. F. TOZER, M.A. 7 vols. 8vo. 31. 10s. 


Italy and her Invaders, A.D. 376-476, 


ky T. HODGKIN, Hon D.C.L. Oxen., Fellow of University College, 
London. 4 vols, 8vo, 3l. 8s. 


Bluntschli’s Theory of the State. Autho- 
rized English Translation from the Sixth German Edition. Edited 
by R. LODGE, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Brasenose Co'lege 8vo. 
half bound, 12s 6d. [Just published. 

“ Its value is very great asa book of reference—we mignt almost say 

a dictionary—for students of comparative politics.” 

Westminster Review. 
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HISTORY in PUNCH. I. By F. C. Burnand and Arthur A Beckett. 
wea saga in the EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. By F. Bayford 
namie of ee | By Lieut.-Colonel Alfred S. Jones, 
V.C., Assoc. Memb. C.E. 

IS the HOUSE of LORDS WORTH PRESERVING? By Arthur Mills. 


The IRISH CRISIS :— 

Natural Laws and the Home Rule Problem. By Frank Harris. 
Seon Government in Ireland. By Kobert Staples, 
Behind the Scenes. By an Irishman. 


HOME and FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


READY THIS DAY, 


THE WEAR AND TEAR OF 
LONDON LIFE. 


By ROBSON ROOSE, M.D. F.C.S. 
Crown 8vo. ls, 





T. H. 8. ESCOTT’S NEW WORK. 


POLITICS AND LETTERS. 


By T. H. 8. ESCOTT. 
Demy 8vo. 9s. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘FOUR YEARS OF IRISH 
HISTORY.’ 


The LEAGUE of NORTH and 


SOUTH ; or, Recent Episodes in Irish History, 1850-1855. 
By Sir CHARLES GAVAN DUFFY, K.C.M.G. Crown 
8vo. (Un July. 


With Illustrations, crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


MEMOIR of LIEUTENANT 


RUDOLPH DE LISLE, R.N., of the Naval Brigade. 
By the Rev. H. N. UXENHAM, M.A., Author of * Short 
Studies, Ethical and Religious.’ 


The daintiest of volumes.”’ 
uardian, 


A SEA PAINTER’S LOG. By 


ROBERT C. LESLIE. With 12 Full-Page Lilustrations 
by the Author. Large crown &vo. 12s, 


“A delightful book for a holiday by the water.” 


** Exceptionally charming...... 


'y News. 
“An eminently chatty and readable book...... An admirable 
study of the sea.”— Morning Host. 
“Avery interesting series of sketch d 
rect and minute.”—Vunity Fair. 
* Light reading of an extremely interesting nature......4 
very readable volume.”—/au Mali Gazette. 
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** Charming, brilliant, vivid, and sympathetic sketches.” 
Scoi 


EASTERN LIFE and 


SCENERY. With Excursions in Asia Minor, Mytilene, 
Crete, and Roumania. By Mrs. WALKER, Author of 
‘Through Macedonia to the Albanian Lakes.’ 2 vols, 
crown 8vo, 21s, 


“Fresh and pleasant volumes......Artistic and full of 
curious facts...... Unquestionably readable.”—Daily Telegraph. 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


—, 
** A most excellent story.” —St, Stephen’s Review. 


ISABEL CLARENDON. By 
GEORGE GISSING. 2 vols. 


“It is doubtful whether this type of heroine has ever 
been so carefully, sensibly, truthfully, and yet so indulgently 
described.” —St. James's (azetie 

“The novel is thoroughly readable, and far above the 
average.”—St. Stephen's Keview, 








** Charming and pathetic...... Forcibly realistic.” 
Morning Post. 


A WOMAN with a PAST. By 
Mrs. BERENS. 3 vols. 
‘“*A Woman with a Past’ has some of the finer qualities 
of imagination not always found in company with force and 
impulse.”—Daily Telegruph. 
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“A VERY AMUSING STORY.” 
PALL MALL GAZETTE. 


JUST PUBLISHED, crown 8vo. 6s, 


A FALLEN IDOL. 


By F. ANSTEY, 
Author of ‘ Vice Versa,’ ‘ The Giant’s Robe,’ &c. 

“*A Fallen Idol’ is a lively and laughable story, 
very much after the manner of the author's ‘ Tinted 
Venus,’ &c., but the story is managed more cleverly 
than in‘The Tinted Venus, where absurdity was 
carried too far.”—Atheneum. 

“Mr, Anstey’s new story will delight the multi- 
tudinous public that laughed over ‘ Vice Versa.’...... 
The boy who brings the accursed image to Cam- 
pion’s house, Mr. Bales, the artist’s factotum, and 
above all Mr, Yarker, the ex-butler who has turned 
policeman, are figures whom it is as pleasant ta 
meet as it is impossible to forget.”— Times. 

“In some ways Mr. Anstey’s new story ‘ A Fallen 
Idol’ is the best thing he has done. The reality he 
gives to his ridiculous story by his serious matter- 
of-fact air, the straightforward literalness of the 
whole thing, is genuine art, the art of Swift and 
Defoe.’— World, 

“Mr, Anstey has achieved another success in 
‘A Fallen Idol.’...... His new book attains to and 
maintains an unusually high level of excellence.” 

John Bull, 
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Feap. 8vo. boards, picturial cover, 2s. 
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‘* A novel that is likely to be rushed at.” 
Manchester Courier, 


NOW READY, 


THE LAST WORK OF COLONEL BURNABY. 


In 2 vols. crown 8vo, 


OUR RADICALS: 
A TALE OF LOVE AND POLITICS. 


With Preface by J. PERCIVAL HUGHES, 
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with the exception of the last Chapter, at 
the time of Col. Burnaby’s death. 
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Daily News, 
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ALLEGIANCE. By Ida Ashworth 
TAYLOR, Author of ‘Snow in Harvest,’ &c. In 2 vols. 
crown 8vo, 
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crown 8vo. 
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English Worthtes. Edited by Andrew Lang. 
—Shaftesbury (the First Earl). By H. D. 
Traill. (Longmans & Co.) ; 

Tur inclusion of the first Earl of Shaftes- 

bury among the ‘“ English Worthies”’ is 

gratifying to those who believe that few 
characters, and no period, of English history 
more deserve or will better repay research 
than the character of Anthony Ashley 
Cooper and the reign of Charles II. That 
the course of this reign should be largely 
ignored, and frequently misunderstood, is 
indeed natural enough. Neither to historian 
nor to student can it at first sight seem 
attractive. The age of great things is 
past, and the age of great men too. Ad- 
niration, and sympathy, and enthusiasm 

look in vain for one noble exponent of a 

worthy cause around whom they may gather. 

There is scarcely a man who lives his life 

in the open light of day, scarcely one 

to reverence or to love. Great principles, 
indeed, are at work, but to watch their 
working the historian has to breathe an 
atmosphere of profligacy and dishonour. 

The time, indeed, despised itself, and as 

men who look back through their own lives 

pass with averted eyes over the years of low 
motive or disgrace, so now we habitually 
and instinctively avoid a close and familiar 

acquaintance with the reign of Charles II. 

It is this absence of attraction, this 
mystery which surrounds the actions of men 
who in happier times might have been 
great, which necessitate in any one who 
would deal with them satisfactorily much 
patience and indefatigable research. Most 
of all are these qualities needed if a fair 
judgment is to be formed of one who for 
capacity and insight, for versatility and 
for the power of mystifying his fellows, 
stands high above all his comrades, and 
whose influence, in considering the twist- 
ings and eddyings of the political current, 
can never for a moment be neglected. 

We confess we have asked ourselves more 
than once whether the author of this book 
possesses the patience, or has exercised the 
research, which we have said are indispens- 
able. We do not, indeed, know whether 
Mr. Traill, to whose charming writings on 
matters of more recent date many of us have 


previously turned his attention to the reign 

of Charles II.; and we have been tempted, 

in spite of a certain tone of confident 

familiarity which pervades his book, to 

recall the phrase which one eminent living 

historian is said to have applied to a rival, 

and to think it half possible that he, too, is 

a ‘casual marauder ” in a territory to which 

he has no particular claim. And for this 

suspicion there seems to be some ground 

when we find him, for example, omitting all 
notice of one of the clearly dishonourable 
acts of Shaftesbury’s life, the rejection of 
the Irish Cattle Bill, and the attacks upon 
Ormond; speaking of Shaftesbury owing 
his advancement to Charles’s fears; ig- 
noring completely the part which he 
played in fomenting and sustaining the 
revolt against Lauderdale’s absolutism in 
Scotland, and his proposals to put Mon- 
mouth in Lauderdale’s seat; or passing over 
with the very scantiest remarks the ex- 
tremely curious relations which in 1678 
existed between the Opposition and Louis 
XIV., and not even hinting at Shaftesbury’s 
probable part in those relations. 

Mr. Traill has, in default of original re- 
search, shown good judgment in the choice 
of his sources of information. Wisely re- 
jecting as unworthy of attention Lord Camp- 
bell’s so-called ‘Life,’ he has taken, as 
must every one who approaches the subject, 
Mr. Christie’s remarkable investigation into 
Shaftesbury’s career as the groundwork of 
his own book. Somewhat unfortunately, 
however, he has announced in his preface 
his determination to be impartial ; and this 
has, we think, led him to a morbid convic- 
tion that it is his duty to cavil at the opinions 
which upon doubtful points Mr. Christie 
expresses in Shaftesbury’s favour. The 
honesty of this determination to be impartial 
we do not doubt. We can only regret that 
it did not hold out further than p. 24, where, 
at the close of an examination, otherwise 
fair enough, of the evidence regarding 
Cooper’s desertion of the royal cause in 
1644, he thus states his method of future 
inquiry :— 

‘*T cannot see how even the most favourable 
critic of Shaftesbury’s career can deny that 
ambition was at all times his master passion ; 
and that we need scarcely even look further than 
a disappointment of that ambition to find the 
adequate explanation of any important step in 
his life.” 
And again: ‘All his repeated changes of 
party find their simplest explanation on a 
theory of pure self-interest.”” A judge whose 
charge to the jury consisted in saying, ‘‘ The 
prisoner is proved to be guilty, and you will 
now consider your verdict,” would, we fancy, 
hazard his credit for impartiality. 

It is, of course, impossible for us here to 
enter into any detailed examination of 
Cooper’s motives or action. But, to illustrate 
one among many of our differences with Mr. 
Traill, we would suggest, with reference to 
Cooper’s changes of front previous to the 
Restoration, an explanation beyond that of 
mere ambition, self-interest, and unscrupu- 
lousness. From whatever causes he adopted 
the principle, Cooper was, from the day 
on which he left Charles I., an ardent 
Parliamentarian. It is, we hold, legiti- 
mate to argue that for the supremacy of 
Parliament in the face of a threatened 





owed much amusement and delight, has 





love he left and contended against Crom- 
well; that for the supremacy of Parlia- 
ment he confronted and was largely instru- 
mental in breaking up the army party after 
Cromwell’s death ; and that for the supre- 
macy of Parliament he aided, in union 
with many other servants of the Common- 
wealth, in restoring Charles II. Mr. 
Traill, we think, mistakes the force of the 
Restoration movement. Nothing appears 
to be clearer than that the monarchy was 
restored chiefly because in the average 
English mind it and parliamentary govern- 
ment, long in abeyance, were inseparably 
connected. And we believe that this feeling 
for parliamentary supremacy will be more 
and more found to be the key to the general 
course which Shaftesbury adopted through- 
out his life. 

The fact is that Mr. Traill, in his anxiety 
to keep clear of the special pleading which 
he detects in Mr. Christie, is from the first 
page to the last a special pleader himself. 
‘« We may assume,” he says (p. 18), “ that 
even at that early age he understood how to 
accommodate himself with tact to this deli- 
cate situation.” ‘‘ JZ imagine that in Bare- 
bone’s Parliament he sang and prayed with 
the rest” (p. 31). ‘‘ That Cromwell ever made 
such an offer is most unlikely; but, on the 
other hand, nothing can be more likely than 
that Cooper asserted that he did” (p. 32). 
‘It is to the credit of Ashley’s attractive 
qualities....but hardly perhaps...of any other 
qualities, that Locke appears to have conceived 
a warm attachment to him” (p. 54). “ He 
knew, or may have known, nothing of any plan 
of violently restoring the Roman Catholic 
religion” (p. 65). ‘J think (and this in a 
case where the proof for the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth is comparatively slight) he should 
not be held responsible for the stop of the 
exchequer ” (p. 69); and so on. Thus it 
happens that in perusing Mr. Traill’s plea- 
sant book the reader is often compelled to 
stop and puzzle himself with the endeavour 
to detect the judicial tone. 

Sometimes, too, we are met by an analogy 
which, plausible at first sight, disappoints us 
upon examination. Such an analogy is that 
where Mr. Traill speaks of Shaftesbury as an 
‘incurable frondeur.” There is just sufficient 
verisimilitude in this to arouse attention. 
Both Shaftesbury and the leaders of the 
Fronde were chiefs of factions; both were 
in eager conflict with the executive ; both 
were at times supported by the mob of the 
capital; both were over violent and injudi- 
cious ; and both failed. So far the analogy 
may pass well enough, but from other sides 
that of Monmouth and Macedon is in com- 

arison close and satisfactory. Nothing 
in Shaftesbury’s views can be made to corre- 
spond with the motive of the leaders of the 
Fronde, who were trying to regain, as they 
had tried to regain in precisely the same way 
under Richelieu, the dangerous independence 
which that great statesman had wrenched 
from them; to destroy for purely selfish 
ends the hardly won unity of France. No- 
thing, again, in them corresponded with the 
unscrupulousness and success with which 
Shaftesbury, to compass an end laudable, 
perhaps, in itself, excited the wildest forms 
of religious hatred, and hounded on the 
worst of liars and villains to the murder of 
innocent men. 





despotism rather than from pure self- 
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the reasons which prevent us from regard- 
ing Mr. Traill’s book as trustworthy. All 
the more we feel bound to recognize—what 
of course we were prepared to find—the 
clearness and facility of the practised 
writer, many felicities of diction, and 
the occasional vigour of the style. We 
must quote at length, though differing from 
its tone, one passage which will fairly illus- 
trate this :— 

** Where he differed from them [his associates] 
was in the unerring sagacity and foresight which 
enabled him to detect the signs of coming poli- 
tical change, and the astonishing versatility 
which enabled him to turn every such change 
to his own advancement. A man like Arlington 
could not have transformed himself from a 
minister of arbitrary power into a champion of 
popular rights ; Buckingham attempted it along 
with Shaftesbury, but was soon out of the race. 
It was not so much the profligacy of ‘doubling’ 
the part of the minister with that of the dema- 
gogue which enraged and disgusted Shaftes- 
bury’s opponents as the consummate skill with 
which he assumed the second part, and the 
astonishing success with which he played it. 
This it was which pointed against him the light 
flying darts of Butler and the deadlier shafts of 
Dryden ; this it was which has made him seem 
to have transcended in wickedness those com- 
petitors whom he merely surpassed in ability.” 

Mr. Traill has rendered a real service to 
a due appreciation of Shaftesbury’s position 
in the only other passage we can quote, to 
all but the first clause of which unstinted 
praise can be given :— 

‘* In his single person he typifies all the passion 
and profligacy, all the reckless turbulence and 
insatiable ambition of the troubled times in 
which he lived; but those three most notable 


actors on the stage of later English politics—the | ‘ C a 
| in the tight-fitting garments of the West. 


modern demagogue, the modern party leader, 
and the modern Parliamentary debater—are in 
him foreshadowed also, There had been dema- 
gogues before Shaftesbury, but no one before 
him had shown that it was possible to sway the 
judgment of a senate within the walls of its 
chamber and to wield the passions of a mob out- 
side. There had been party leaders before him, 
but none who, sitting in one House of the Legis- 
lature, had organized the forces and directed the 
movements of a compact party in the other. 
Debaters of the modern type there had never 
been until Shaftesbury appeared...... It is in 
Shaftesbury that we first meet with that com- 
bination of technical knowledge, practical shrewd- 
ness, argumentative alertness, aptitude in illus- 
tration, mastery of pointed expression, and readi- 
ness of retort which distinguish the first-rate 
debater of the present day...... His Parliamentary 
oratory is to this day a living thing; but it is 
his achievements as party leader, it is those 
qualities of organisation and command which 
enabled him to convert the first subservient 
Parliament of Charles IIL. into a force of passive 
resistance to the anti-national policy of the 
sovereign, and to use the three succeeding Par- 
liaments as powerful engines of attack upon the 
Government and Court party—it is these per- 
formances and powers which secure to Shaftes- 
bury a memorable place in the history of the 
development of our constitution,” 

This is admirably true and excellently 
put. For its literary merits Mr. Traill’s 
book fully deserves aud will doubtless find 
mavy readers. None the less Shaftesbury 
still awaits a biographer. 








Eastern Life and Scenery. By Mrs. Walker. 
2 vols. (Chapman & Hall.) 
Tue articles which Mrs. Walker has from 


zines and newspapers well deserve the per- 
manent form which has now been given to 
them in ‘ Eastern Life and Scenery.’ In 
her capacity of portrait painter, and also 
whilst instructor of drawing in the short- 
lived girls’ school of Yéré Batain, Mrs. 
Walker made numerous friends amongst 
the Turkish ladies of Stamboul. She was a 
welcome guest in many of the harems, and 
thus had ample opportunity for studying the 
domestic life of the Turks. We know no 
better or more accurate description than that 
contained in her two volumes of the quiet 
every-day life of a Turkish family, which, in 
its simplicity and the monotonous routine 
of its home duties, differs so widely from 
our Western notions of the indolent luxury 
of the daily life of a harem. Polygamy is 
really the exception, and not the rule, in 
Turkey, and it is now more prevalent 
amongst the peasantry than amongst the 
upper classes. This is in great measure 
due to the changes brought about by the 
last disastrous war with Russia. The wealthy 
have become impoverished, and are no longer 
able to maintain large establishments; whilst 
the peasants, partly out of charity, partly 
from a desire to secure inexpensive field 
labourers, have selected additional wives 
from the widows and orphans of those who 
fell during the war. It must be added, too, 
that amongst the better class of Turks the 
healthy feeling that a man should be the 
husband of one wife is extending more 
widely every year. 

Some of Mrs. Walker’s experiences as an 
artist are amusing, and her patience must 
often have been sorely tried by the vagaries 














time to time contributed to various maga- 






of her models, and their desire to be painted 


The reader can well imagine that it was with 
‘‘many an inward grvan and rebellious 
struggle ” that she submitted to the wishes 
of the short, plump, and imperious Sultana 
who insisted upon being represented as a tall 
slight woman, and who had to be painted 
three times over before her varying taste in 
dress, jewellery, and furniture was satisfied. 
The dress finally selected was of the poorest 
French silk, a dead unlovely white, the 
upper part ‘‘made like a European 
lady’s ball dress, while from the waist 
downwards it was fashioned into the 
orthodox antary and schalwars.” If all 
the models were self-willed, some, at any 
rate, were amusing, and no one can read 
without a smile the description of the 
two-year-old Bey, buttoned up in the full 
uniform of a superior officer, with sword belt, 
fez, and epaulettes, who took his natural 
refreshment from the bosom of his foster- 
mother whilst his features were being trans- 
ferred to canvas. 

Mrs. Walker is equally at home in the 
streets of Constantinople, and gives a pic- 
turesque description of that motley crowd 
of street merchants and Jabourers whose 
cries, as they vend their wares, fill the air, 
and whose varied costumes give so peculiar 
a character to the general aspect of the 
place. The number of these merchants and 
labourers is estimated at between 60,000 
and 70,000, and they are all members of 
guilds or organized sovieties, which are 
managed by chiefs of their own selection. 
Men come from the remotest parts of the 
empire, enter the guild of their profession, 
and remain, sometimes for years, until they 


have earned a sufficient sum to settle down 
in their native place. The history and origin 
of these guilds, which date from a remote 
period, have never yet been properly studied, 
Several chapters, which, though pleasantly 
written, contain nothing that is new, are 
devoted to the well-known sights of Cop. 
stantinople : the bazaars, the great cisterns, 
the howling dervishes, the Scutari cemetery, 
and that unique specimen of ancient fortifj. 
cation the land wall of Stamboul, which, 
we believe, was only saved from destruction 
a few years ago by the urgent remonstranceg 
of the British Ambassador. 

It is pleasant to find that Mrs. Walker 
appreciates that most charming and interest. 
ing of Anatolian towns, Broussa, the cradle 
of the Ottoman Empire and the last resting. 
place of its founders. Within an easy day’s 
journey of Constantinople, Broussa is little 
visited, though its sylvan beauties, the pic- 
turesqueness of its mosques, and the healing 
properties of its baths might well tempt tra- 
vellers to turn aside from the beaten paths, 
Many improvements have been made in the 
old city by Ahmet Vefyk Pasha, who has 
not only been an energetic road-maker, but 
has-restored the buildings shattered by the 
great earthquake, and encouraged every 
species of enterprise. To the enlightened 
ex-Grand Vizier Broussa owes not only the 
present prosperity of her silk industries, but 
the renovation of her baths and the estab- 
lishment of a theatre in which the plays of 
Shakspeare, translated into Turkish by the 
Pasha himself, are performed to delighted 
audiences by a Turco-Armenian company. 
There are few pleasanter residences during 
the last weeks of May and first weeks of 
June, when the luxuriant vegetation is in 
perfection, and new walks may be found 
each day through the forest that clothes the 
lower slopes of Olympus. 

During her visit tothe Roumanian monas- 
teries and the eastern slopes of the Carpa- 
thians, Mrs. Walker traversed a new “ play- 
ground,” which may be reached from Lon- 
don in three days. Her description of the 
scenery, of the pleasant people she met, and 
of the hospitality she received from the 
monks and nuns ought to attract many 
visitors ; and we can cordially echo her ad- 
vice that those who wish to see Roumania 
whilst the ‘‘ glamour” of past centuries of 
picturesque costume and antique usages 
still lingers should not long delay their 
Visit. 








Studies in the Literary Relations of England 
and Germany in the Sixteenth Century. By 
Charles H. Herford. (Cambridge, Uni- 
versity Press.) 

Mr. Herrorp has discovered a compara- 

tively unoccupied field of research, and he 

has worked it with remarkable diligence 
and sagacity. The subject of his book is 
the literary influence exercised by Germany 
upon England in the sixteenth century. 

The author explains in his introduction that 

the word “literary” is to be taken in its 

narrowest sense, and that with the trans- 
mission of doctrines and ideas he is con- 
cerned ‘‘only so far as they coloured or 

inspired literature imaginative or poetic i 

form.” In reality the range of Mr. Her- 

ford’s inquiry is somewhat more limited 





than this statement would of itself imply. 
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He has not attempted so large a task as 
that of discussing thoroughly the extent to 
which the imaginative literature of England 
was coloured by the religious and philo- 
sophical doctrines which had their origin 
in Germany, but has confined himself to 
showing how far the English writers were 
indebted to Germany for the literary forms 
which they employed, or for the imagina- 
tive material which they elaborated. As thus 
defined, the subject does not at first sight 
appear particularly promising ; and possibly 
most readers, even amongst those who can 
claim a considerable acquaintance with 
Elizabethan literature, will feel some sur- 
prise that the author has found so much to 
tell. The literary debt which the England 
of the sixteenth century owed to Germany 
was, of course, far inferior in bulk and in 
value to that which she owed to France or 
to Italy ; but Mr. Herford has succeeded in 
showing, by his careful bringing together 
of the facts previously known, and also by 
some original discoveries, that it was by no 
means so absolutely inconsiderable as it is 
commonly supposed to have been. 

It may, on a superficial view, appear 
strange that in the early years of the six- 
teenth century, when the attention of 
Englishmen was powerfully drawn to the 
native land of the Reformation, and when 
religious sympathies tended in so great a 
degree to promote the mutual intercourse 
of the two peoples, the influence of Germany 
on English literature should have been 
comparatively slight. But at this period 
Germany had very little of a purely literary 
kind which it would have been worth while 
to borrow. There is, indeed, one brilliant 
exception to this statement in the German 
popular songs and the cultured poetry deriv- 
ing its inspiration from them. Perhaps if 
among the many Englishmen of that time 
who were drawn by religious interests to the 
study of the German language there had 
been any man of poetic genius, the develop- 
ment of English lyrical forms, instead of 
following in the path opened by Wyatt and 
Surrey, might have been, to some extent at 
least, directed into a different course. But 
the English Reformers had no poet, and the 
opportunity was lost. Even the Lutheran 
hymnology failed to gain a hearing in Eng- 
land. Although Coverdale attempted to 
translate or adapt the “ spiritual songs” of 
Luther and his associates, his laborious 
imitations had too little original vigour to 
catch the popular ear, and they do not seem 
to have had any influence upon subsequent 
writers. 

Apart from the lyric poetry, nearly all 
the German literature of this epoch that 
deserved imitation was imitated by English 
writers. Even before the beginning of the 
Reformation the famous ‘Ship of Fools’ of 
Sebastian Brand had found appreciative 
readers, and the clever fragment of ‘ Cock 
Lorell’s Bote’ (the literary merit of which 
Mr. Herford seems inclined to exaggerate) 
is the first of a long series of echoes which 
attest the depth of the impression made by 
that vigorous, if somewhat clumsy piece of 
satiric writing. The two species of compo- 
sition, however, by which Germany in the 
early days of the Reformation chiefly in- 
fluenced English literature were the contro- 
versial dialogue and the Latin drama. In 
discussing the latter subject Mr. Herford 








makes two new points of some interest. One 
of these, relates to that strange production 
Gascoigne’s ‘Glass of Government,’ which 
he renders comprehensible by showing that 
it derives its motive and many of its details 
from suggestions furnished by the Chris- 
tianized Terentian comedy of German 
schoolmasters. The other point is that 
Bale’s ‘Kinge Johan’ is largely indebted 
to (if not actually founded upon) the once 
famous tragedy of ‘Pammachius,’ by 
Thomas Kirchmayer (Naogeorgus). We 
should have thought that there would have 
been something to say about the literary 
influence in England of Kirchmayer’s better 
known work the ‘Regnum Papisticum’; 
but Mr. Herford.dismisses it in a single 
sentence, which, however, contains the 
happy remark that the book is ‘an in- 
verted ‘ Fasti,’ as the ‘ Agricultura Sacra’ is 
a spiritualized ‘ Georgics.’”’ 

In the age of Elizabeth English Pro- 
testantism had outgrown its dependence on 
its continental masters, and the former in- 
tercourse of England with Germany had 
ceased to exist. The literature—and, as 
Mr. Herford shows, also the political his- 
tory—of that country was less known to 
Englishmen than that of any other European 
land. Yet it singulalry happened that the 
influence of Germany upon English litera- 
ture was far more marked during this 
period than it had been in the earlier half 
of the century. The explanation is not so 
much that Germany had risen to a higher 
literary level as that the spirit of the 
English people had changed, and that 
England now possessed an abundance of 
writers skilled to discern the capabilities of 
the crude material which came to them 
from Germany. It was chiefly as the home 
of magic and mystery, of grotesque or mar- 
vellous legend, that Germany was cele- 
brated amongst the Elizabethans. The 
poets to whom this element was congenial 
naturally looked thither for novel and 
effective themes, and they did not look in 
vain. Marlowe found the legend of Dr. 
Faustus, Dekker that of Fortunatus, and 
obscurer men introduced to English readers 
the story of the disguised demon “ Friar 
Rush” (Rausch), which on the one hand 
had the unique fortune of being naturalized 
as a portion of English peasant folk-lore, 
while on the other hand it became in various 
forms one of the most favoured motives of 
the popular drama. The coarse humour of 
‘Eulenspiegel’ and the other German jest- 
books of similar type was keenly relished 
in England, and in many ways turned to 
literary account ; and the famous satire of 
‘ Grobianus,’ in which Dedekind lashed the 
coarseness of manners of his countrymen, 
produced, through the translation of 1605 
and Dekker’s brilliant imitation in the 
‘Gul’s Horn-booke,’ an impression which 
continued to be felt in English literature 
down to the age of Pope and Swift. 

It will be evident even from this hurried 
and imperfect survey of the subject that 
such an investigation as Mr. Herford has 
undertaken is absolutely necessary to the 
complete elucidation of the history of the 
English literature of the sixteenth century. 
The manner in which the author has ac- 
quitted himself of his task is deserving of 
the highest praise. He has spared no pains 
to make himself acquainted, not only with 





the admitted classics of both the countries 
concerned, but also with a vast mass of 
pamphlet literature which has little attrac- 
tiveness apart from its illustrative value. 
Few books on literary history display so 
much of the thoroughness which in this 
department of research is usually regarded 
as a German rather than an English cha- 
racteristic. At the same time Mr. Herford 
does not allow his zeal in the discussion of 
‘problems ” to interfere with his apprecia- 
tion of the csthetic interest of the works 
which he passes under review, and his book 
will be found enjoyable reading by many 
who have no ambition to become adepts in 
what is called ‘‘the science of literature.”’ If 
we must find some fault, we should say that 
Mr. Herford has not afforded to ordinary 
readers quite enough help with regard to 
the chronology, and that now and then his 
references to the mistakes of other inquirers 
are needlessly ungracious in their tone. 








Methodism in Marshland. By George West. 
(Goole, Gardiner.) 


MarsHLanD is the name applied to a portion 
of the West Riding of Yorkshire which lies 
to the north of the Isle of Axholme. The 
name cannot, we believe, be traced to an 
early date, and there is some doubt as to 
its meaning. The boundaries of the district 
are not clearly defined. Nearly the whole 
of what is commonly known as Marshland 
has until recent times been subject to inun- 
dations from the Ouse. It must not, how- 
ever, be forgotten that these low and boggy 
lands formed the ‘‘march” or outskirt of 
the kingdom of Northumbria and of the 
ecclesiastical province of York. If the 
word be really an old one, it is probable that 
the latter is its true origin; if, however, it 
have but a pedigree of two or three centuries 
to boast of, no doubt the low and water- 
logged nature of most of the soil is the 

roper derivation. In this secluded district 
Methodism was from the first a great power. 
Something may be due to the fact that John 
Wesley was a native of the Isle of Axholme, 
which, though in Lincolnshire, was, as it 
were, a continuation of the Marshland on 
the southern side of the Ouse. At a time 
when travelling was so difficult it is pro- 
bable that the Marshmen knw far more of 
their Lincolnshire neighbours than they did 
of the far-away clothier folk who inhabited 
the great towns of the West Riding. 

John Wesley visited the district several 
times, and thought very highly of the in- 
habitants. Whatever may have been the 
weaknesses of the founder of Methodism, he 
was not a man given to flattery. His words 
may be taken to be a true picture of his 
real opinions when he says in 1776 :— 

‘‘T preached at Swinfleet in the evening ; 
these are the most sensible and gentlemen-like 
farmers that I have seen anywhere, and many 
of them are rooted and grounded in love, and 
have adorned the Gospel many years.” 

A fact that John Wesley may not have 
known ——- in some degree explains 
why his preaching and that of his ministers 
was so eagerly listened to. In the middle 
of the preceding century the men of 
Marshland were mainly Puritan. Though 
the teaching of Wesley differed from seven- 
teenth century Puritanism almost as widely 
as two things can differ, it was identical 
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with it in its protest against the dead 
formalism into which the clergy of the 
Established Church had sunk, and in its 
passionate desire to get to the foundation 
and to have direct personal experience of 
the love of God. The early Methodist 
preachers were for the most part untaught ; 
their sermons contained wonderful blunders 
on matters of geography and history; but 
many of them possessed a rough eloquence 
which touched the hearts of nearly all 
who heard them. It is a pity Mr. West 
has not given some specimens of the preach- 
ing of these earnest, simple-minded men. 
He mentions on several occasions Hick the 
blacksmith. There are those yet living, we 
imagine, who have heard him preach. If 
any of his sermons exist in print or manu- 
script, extracts from them would be well 
worth reproducing. Sammy Hick, as he 
was affectionately called by all who knew 
him, handed down far into this century the 
manners of the old local preachers who 
served under Wesley. He had a most in- 
timate acquaintance with the letter of Scrip- 
ture and a most determined desire to do 
good in the only way in which he could 
understand it. His ideas, whether in or 
out of the pulpit, were expressed in the 
broadest and raciest dialect of the West 
Riding. 

‘Methodism in Marshland’ will interest 
many persons whose theological standpoint 
is very widely apart from that of Mr. West, 
as it gives some additional light as to what 
the life of our forefathers was before the 
great changes of the last sixty years. We 
wish, however, he had given more facts 
and somewhat less of the spiritual expe- 
riences of those whose history he chronicles. 
It is interesting to know that a certain 
young man, at Wesley’s request that he 
should go forth as an itinerant preacher, 
obeyed the summons, gave up his farm, 
and left his wife and children at what he 
believed to be the call of God; but it is 
somewhat absurd to quote the three lines 
of most wretched verse which he is said to 
have repeated when near death. We do 
not believe they were the good man’s own 
composition. If they were, Mr. West has 
done him an ill turn to revive them. The 
volume contains lists of chapel trustees 
and other mitter of a like kind which will 
render it most useful to local readers. 








Etude sur l’ Histoire Diplomatique de ? Europe. 
Par le Comte de Barral. Part I., 1648- 
1792; Part II., Vol. I. 1789-1797. 
(Paris, Plon & Co.) 

Tus work, the author says, was intended 

as a guide to aspirants for positions in the 

diplomatic service. He hopes they will find 
it useful ‘‘ au moment des examens.’’ That 
they have done so we may infer from the 
fact that the first part has reached a second 
edition. The second part, of which we have 
here only an instalment, is to end with the 
Congress of Vienna; the third part will 
continue the history of Europe down to the 
present day. If this programme is carried 
out the work will be very useful to diplo- 
matists not only among the author’s country- 
men, but also in this country. A work that 
should keep international relations primarily 
in view, and should sum up with sufficient, 
but not excessive brevity the European re- 








sults of the last hundred years, is much | 
wanted, and deserves to be translated into | 
English, were it not that every one who | 
studies the history of that period ought to 
be able to read such a book in the original, 
whether he be intended for diplomacy or not. 
It may be supposed that the author con- 
siders the history of Europe during the 
century and a half before the Revolution as 
comparatively unimportant, for while he 
devotes only one volume to that period, the 
other of the two volumes before us, and that 
the larger one, is concerned with the trans- 
actions of the first eight years after the out- 
break of the Revolution. This dispropor- 
tion may be justifiable from the diplo- 
matist’s point of view, but from that of 
the historian it is open to objections 
which are patent to everybody. It re- 
duces the first volume to a mere sketch, 
within such narrow limits that it ap- 
pears to be little more than a translation or 
adaptation of Heeren’s well-known work 
‘The European States and Colonies.’ In ar- 
rangement and clearness of presentation it 
is inferior to the older work, and although 
it is slightly more minute, the additional 
details are not in general of importance. 
It is, moreover, by no means accurate 
throughout. It is not very promising when 
our author says that Monmouth and Argyle 
were beaten at Sedgmoor, and that the 
reception of the nuncio Doda—meaning, we 
suppose, Adda—‘“ et surtout l’abolition du 
bili du Test” were the immediate causes of 
the Revolution of 1688. The account of the 
causes of the War of American Independence 
is still worse. It is stated that Pitt opposed 
the project of Lord Egremont to introduce 
the irene Act in America. Lord Egremont 
stands throughout the whole affair as the 
substitute for George Grenville. It is 
notorious that neither Pitt nor any one else 
except Col. Barré opposed the passing of the 
Stamp Act; Pitt wasabsent from the House all 
the time. Immediately afterwards we hear 
that the Parliament of Boston passed a de- 
claration of the rights of man, and that the 
resistance in America led to Lord Egremont’s 
quitting the ministry. This, it may be sur- 
mised, refers to the advent of Lord Rocking- 
ham to power in 1765; but the event has 
evidently been confused with Chatham’s 
return to office, which took place a year 
later. It is Chatham too, as Prime Minister, 
who, according to the Comte de Barral, re- 
pealed the Stamp Act, though every one 
knows that Lord Rockingham did it before 
Chatham returned to power. A few lines 
later we find that the Bill for duties on 
glass, paper, &c., was introduced by Chat- 
ham (then in retirement at Burton Pynsent) 
instead of by Townshend. It is, perhaps, a 
still more astoundizg statement that Chat- 
ham withdrew from the ministry because 
Parliament made these taxes obligatory on 
America, and that his place was taken by 
Lord North. But it is needless to continue 
this examination of an account which con- 
tains a blunder in almost every line. A 





correct knowledge of the details of the 
famous quarrel between England and 
America is not, perhaps, indispensable to 
a French diplomatist, but we cannot help | 
pitying the pupils for whose edification such 
a tissue of errors is allowed to pass uncor- | 
rected into a second edition. 

When the Comte de Barral’s foot is, so to 


speak, upon his native heath, he does not 
trip so flagrantly, but there are still defects 
which will be sure to strike the carefy] 
reader. His sins are, in the wider field of 
European history, rather of omission than 
commission. In his analysis of the Peacg 
of Westphalia he passes by unnoticed the 
difficult questions concerning the cession of 
Alsace. It is well known that Louis XTy, 
and the Empire put very different interpre. 
tations on the clauses relative to this sub- 
ject, and that the ambiguities of the treaty 
were held to justify the French aggressions 
in the Rhenish provinces twenty years later, 
There is, however, no reference to this 
difficulty, while, on the other hand, the 
author declares that the annexation of Lor- 
raine to France was recognized by the 
Treaty of Miinster—a statement which is, to 
say the least of it, extremely doubtful. Strict 
impartiality in these matters is, perhaps, 
hardly to be expected of a French diploma- 
tist, but the historian ought to show a less 
decided bias than our author in favour of 
his own country. The Comte de Barral 
considers that the War of Devolution was 
amply justified by the non-payment of Maria 
Theresa’s dowry; that the war of 1672 
was entirely the fault of the Dutch; that 
the Cours de Réunion, in which antiquated 
feudal connexions were made the basis of 
new aggressions, were morally and legally 
justifiable; and that Strasbourg voluntarily 
opened its gates to the French army from 
an unforced conviction that it belonged of 
right to Louis XIV. After this it is not 
surprising to find that the war of 1689 is 
ascribed to the intrigues of William of 
Orange, who was ‘‘less desirous of setting 
bounds to the ambition of Louis XTV. than 
of creating disturbances in order to satisfy 
his own’; and that the conduct of Louis XY. 
in violating his oath to respect the Prag- 
matic Sanction in 1740 and patching up an 
alliance with Maria Theresa in 1757 is 
justified on the plea of political necessity. 
We must confess that, regarding the matter 
from the point of view of expediency alone, 
we are unable to agree with the Comte 
de Barral that such a ‘‘renversement des 
alliances était devenu une nécessité,” or that 
France was wise in attempting to destroy in 
the Seven Years’ War that balance of power 
which her alliance with Prussia had estab- 
lished in the war of the Austrian Succession. 
On the whole, it cannot be said that the 
execution of this first or introductory volume 
is by any means satisfactory, or that it 
would be safe to recommend it to the atten- 
tion of English students. 

When we come to the second part, in 
which the French Revolution and the Euro- 
pean complications thence ensuing are dealt 
with, the case is altered. Both the internal 
history of France and the international rela- 
tions of European states are handled with 
far more fulness of detail and greater 
accuracy. Nor can we detect much bias in 
favour of France, though it is not wholly 
wanting; for the author is divided between 
love of his country and dislike of the Revo- 
lution, between admiration for the genius of 


| Napoleon and reprobation of his principles. 


Moreover, while in the former volume the 


Comte de Barral makes no pretence of 


original investigation, but restricts himself 


'to lengthy quotations from authors like 


Anquetil and Trognon, in the second part 
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he quotes not only from Sybel and other 
modern writers, but also from unpublished 
documents in the Foreign Offices of this and 
other countries. The result is a work which 
certainly fills a gap for English readers—a 
gap not precisely filled by the translation of 
Sybel, by Thiers or Dyer, or even by Mr. 
Fyffe’s recent sketch of the period. 

So full an account of the internal history 
of France was scarcely needed in a work 
which is primarily a history of international 
relations, especially as the Comte de Barral 
has nothing of importance to add to previous 
works on this topic; nor can it be said that 
the reader will gather many fresh facts or 
original views respecting the European con- 
flict which was aroused by the Revolution. 
Still the author has done a service in bring- 
ing together in a clear and intelligible 
manner the facts which elucidate the foreign 
policy of France and other countries during 
this period. He deals succinctly with the 
military history, and concentrates his atten- 
tion chiefly on the diplomatic negctiations, 
the pourparlers and treaties, the objects kept 
in view by states and statesmen, and the 
means by which these aims were frustrated or 
attained. He does not manifest the hostility 
towards England which might, perhaps, have 
been expected, and, while giving her credit 
for reluctance in entering on the war with 
France, does not conceal his admiration for 
her persistence when it was once begun. 
Pitt fills a large, perhaps almost too large, 
portion of the author’s canvas. His ad- 
miration of Pitt’s abilities, of his diplomatic 
skill, of the variety of his resources and 
combinations, is unbounded. Much of this 
admiration is justifiable, but, in view of 
Pitt’s not infrequent failures, it appears 
to be a little exaggerated. Nor do we 
always find ourselves in agreement with 
our author’s views respecting the policy of 
the English Government. It is surely too 
much to say that English ministers had ever 
since 1783 been bent on ‘‘ revanche”’ for the 
Treaty of Versailles; nor can it be allowed 
that Pitt was guilty, even indirectly, of 
causing the second and third partitions of 
Poland. A proceeding so certain to distract 
the attention of his chief allies from the 
west to the east of Europe, and to sow 
jealousy and suspicion between them, could 
never have formed part of Pitt’s programme, 
and is not to be attributed to him only on 
the ground that the aggrandizement of the 
Eastern powers would have been disadvan- 
tageous to France. The Comte de Barral 
approves of Pitt’s sinking fund as a politic 
measure so certain to establish confidence 
that its economical defects might be neglected 
in comparison. In illustration of Pitt’s 
practical turn of mind he quotes a sentence 
which he says he heard from Lord Beacons- 
field’s own lips: ‘‘ The French fight for ideas, 
but England exerts herself only for material 
and positive interests.” This opinion was 
elicited by the Eastern crisis of a few years 
ago, but is equally applicable, so our author 
thinks, to the conduct of Pitt in the revo- 
lutionary wars. Of Napoleon the Comte de 
Barral has much to say, both in praise and 
blame. He cannot avoid seeing an appeal 


to the baser passions of the soldier in the 
famous proclamation to the army of Italy ; 
but he finds no fault with Bonaparte for 
robbing Italian picture galleries of their 
noblest works, 


He asks why ‘‘the hero of 





so many battles tarnished his glory with acts 
of duplicity or brutal cynicism like the con- 
ventions with Venice,’”’ but—in opposition 
to Lanfrey—he considers the creation of the 
Cispadane Republic “a work of genius.” 

We may conclude our review of a work 
which, at any rate in its later portion, is 
full, accurate, and impartial, with the 
following remarks on the Peace of Campo- 
Formio :— 

** Never, in fact, had France made more im- 
portant ee of territory or gained so 
great an influence in Europe, but these advan- 
tages had been won by throwing overboard all 
those principles in the name of which the Re- 
public had destroyed the monarchy and made 
war upon the world. A contempt for the liberty, 
the equality, the fraternity both of individuals 
and of nations was, in fine, the last word of the 
Treaty of Campo-Formio.” 








Sacred Books of the East.—Vol. XXII. 
Gaina Sitras. Translated by H. Jacobi. 
—PartI. The Akdrdoga Sitra. The Kalpa 
Siétra. (Oxford, Clarendon Press.) 

To what religion do ‘‘ Gaina sitras” 

belong? The majority of those acquainted 

generally with Indian matters would pro- 
bably reply to such a question, if the 
strange and un-English spelling of the 

Oxford series conveyed to them anything 

at all, that the Jains, whose sacred books 

these siitras are, are “a kind of Buddhists 
still found in several parts of India,” and 
in so saying would express an opinion not 
altogether at variance with that of Hiouen 
Tsiang, the Chinese Buddhist pilgrim of the 
seventh century, or of Prof. Weber, the 
most important writer on Jainism at the 
present day. It is certainly quite strange 
after all that has been written on the 
religion of Buddha to find, as one does, 

a considerable number of fairly well-in- 

formed persons who suppose that genuine 

Buddhism still exists in the plains of India. 

Perhaps this impression may be partly due 

to the continued existence, in several widely 

separated regions, of the Jains, who certainly 
to any observer bear, in their strict main- 
tenance of monastic usage, far more re- 
semblance to the founders of Buddhism 
than the degenerate Buddhists of Nepal or 
some of the countries beyond. The contrast 
in the fortunes of the two religions is one 
of the strangest in history. Both trace their 
origin to the same region of India, and both 
have in some periods of their career counted 
adherents in all the parts of the country in- 
habited by the Aryans; and yet the one, 
perishing utterly in its birthplace and leay- 
ing there not so much as a popular tradition, 
has now overspread the further East so as 
to be in some sense the greatest religion of 
the world, while the other, arising from con- 
ditions similar if not identical, remains in 

India to the present day much as it has 

ever been, not wholly obscure nor destitute 

of influential members, but, as a system, 
wholly apart from the main currents of the 
national life. 

To suggest the origin of this contrast 
hardly falls within the scope of the present 
volume, and it remains one of the most 
interesting in Oriental research. To the 
removal, however, of the impression already 
referred to as to the common origin of the 
two sects the greater part of Prof. Jacobi’s 
learned introduction isaddressed. His main 





argument is based on an examination of 
the sannydsins, or Brahmanical ascetics 
according to the rules laid down for them 
in Baudhayana and other early writers, 
which formed for the Jains ‘‘a model of 
higher antiquity and authority,” to which, 
he thinks, they 

‘*would probably have conformed rather than 
to the less respected and second-hand model of 
their rivals, the Buddhists...... Besides this...... 
the adoption of certain Brahmanic rules...... by 
the Ginas, which were not adopted by the Bud- 
dhists, proves that the latter were not the model 
of the former ” (p. xxix). 

All this argument, and indeed the whole 
of Prof. Jacobi’s introduction, deserves most 
careful consideration, but we doubt whether 
the reasoning above indicated disposes al- 
together of the theory of Prof. Weber, for 
instance, that the Jains are one of the oldest 
sects of Buddhism, though Prof. Jacobi con- 
siders (p. xviii) that it is “ fully refuted” 
by deductions drawn from a comparison of 
the early traditions of the two sects. 

Lassen long ago called attention to the 
titles of prophets and leaders in the two 
sects, as Jina, Arhat, Sugata, Tathigata, 
and many others. To this Prof. Jacobi 
thinks it sufficient to reply (p. xx) that 
(with admitted exceptions) ‘the preference 
is given to some set of titles by one sect, 
and to another set by the rival,” and to 
observe that the usage of Buddha and Tir- 
thakara is very different in the two bodies. 
We confess that we find this somewhat 
inconclusive. For Lassen might have also 
pointed to the agreement of a number of 
technical terms in the twosects; and if they 
branched off independently from a common 
Brahmanic origin, it is very strange that 
not only the titles (for there seems to be 
little proof of the assertion that these ‘‘ were 
used as epithets in their original meaning,” 
whatever that may have been, “by all 
sects”), but also various phrases relating 
to religious life and thought, occur in the 
two literatures without any corresponding 
trace, such as would have been expected, in 
Brahmanical books. One such term common 
to Buddhists and Jains, but unknown in the 
ordinary language, is dmagandha, pointed 
out by Prof. Jacobi himself at p. 23, 
note. In the case of dsrava (pp. 37, 76) 
the Jain and Buddhist usages have, it is 
true, diverged, but in the Brahmanical 
literature the word appears never to occur 
at all in a technical sense. Compare also 
prajapti. 

Regarding the contents of the works 
before us, the literature is at least fresh 
to the Western world, and considering in 
how many instances the ‘‘ Sacred Books of 
the East” have only given us new trans- 
lations of works already accessible in some 
of the languages of Europe, this is in itself 
no small cause for congratulation. The 
second, indeed, of the two treatises included 
in the present volume, the ‘Kalpa-siitra,’ was 
translated nearly forty years ago for the 
Oriental Translation Fund by Dr. J. Steven- 
son. But that version is extremely inac- 
curate,* nor is it now easy to obtain. This 
siitra contains the legendary biographies of 
some of the great worthies of the Jains, 
especially that of Mahivira, the founder of 

* Compare the observations in Prof. Jacobi’s introduction 


to his edition of the text (Leipzig, 1879), which, with very 
dabl ideration for readers in the East, are given 











in English, 
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the sect, the story of whose miraculous birth | Zhe Young Marquise. By Manus. (Sonnen- 


recalls at once the northern legends of the 
birth of the Buddha. 

The first of thetwo works, which standsalso 
first in the canon of Scriptures recognized by 
one at least of the two main divisions of the 
Jains, gives rules and precepts for the life 
of the ascetic. The title of the work in that 
form of Prakrit which is the distinctively 
sacred language of the sect is ‘ Ayiiramga.’ 

It cannot be asserted that either of these 
works contains matter likely to interest the 
general reader. As regards style they show 
the worst fault of the Buddhist sacred books, 
endless repetitions and tautology, carried to 
a far more exasperating degree, with few or 
none of those oases of beautifully expressed 
thoughts that occur there. The literary 
merit, in fact, of the books is practically 
nil. This is the more surprising as the 
Jains are noted for the elaboration and 
grace of their artistic productions ; indeed, 
their sacred books would be worthy of 
some study, if only for the elucidation of 


| 


points connected with the marvellous con- | 
struction and ornamentation of their temples | 


scattered over India. 
religions this volume will contain many 
valuable points that may repay him for 
toiling through many a dreary passage of 
these often confused discourses. To take 
one example. On the same page (p. 72) 


For the student of | 


| the time. 


where we find a note confessing that “ the | 


old Gaina authors were so accustomed to 
surround their meaning with exclusions...... 
and to fortify it with a maze of parentheses, 
that they......sometimes forgot to express the 
verb,” we find also a reference to the re- 
markable custom of i#trara or religious 
suicide, which recalls the stories of the 


Gymnosophists, who were in most cases pro- | 


bably Jain ascetics. 
Little space remains for verbal criticism. 
In point of diction ‘‘the knowing one” is 


a somewhat undignified equivalent for iidni, | 


a frequent epithet of the Teacher ; the same 
applies to the phrase ‘‘ clever man,” used to 
express kusale and medhavi. Monam (Sanskrit 


and of ‘life of wisdom” at p. 26, has in 
both places probably, especially in the latter, 
its ordinary meaning of ‘silence.’ 
term syddvdda is used in a note on p. 63, 
but not explained nor included in the index. 
Those who are curious as to this and other 
philosophical doctrines of the Jains may get 


schein & Co.) 
The Betrayal of Reuben Holt. 
Lake. (Hurst & Blackett.) 
The Basilisk. By Henry Pottinger Stephens 
and Warham St. Leger. (Sonnenschein 
& Co.) 
Let no unwary reader be entrapped by 
the attractive exterior and cynical title of 
‘‘Mr. Randolph’s” new book into the 
expectation of finding a lively and whimsical 
story behind them. In spite of the variety 
of topics treated in it, and the originality 
of the views propounded by the author, his 
heavy touch, coarse humour, and habit of 
always overcrowding his canvas render his 
volumes laborious and distasteful reading. 
The work is on a large scale, for Mr. 
Randolph has taken almost every side of 


By Barbara 


| modern life for his province, and it may be 


added that he has touched nothing without 
abusing it, more or less. From the con- 
troversial attitude of the whole book, be- 
ginning with the somewhat inflated dedica- 
tion ‘‘To my adversaries,” and the bitter- 
ness of a good deal of the portraiture, 
it is difficult to forego the conclusion that 
the writer has been animated by a personal 
grievance rather than the desire to adminis- 
ter wholesome correction to the follies of 
The plan of the work again is 
peculiar, for while the society therein de- 
picted is partly a contemporary Utopia, it is 
in the main a distorted reflection of some 
of the most unpleasant features of our own 
days. The abrupt contrasts which this 
method necessitates run throughout the 
whole work and rob it of reality. Mr. 
Randolph declares, it is true, that it was an 
age of extremes, and he is certainly untiring 
in his efforts to justify the truth of this 
description. One out of the very small 
handful of characters who are not fools or 
knaves—a man of remarkable fastidiousness 
and personal charm, as we are informed— 
marries a woman who “ would have done 
admirably with a good-natured Zulu,” one 


anc | of four sisters in whose ‘‘ simple characters,” 
mauna), the original of ‘‘sagedom ”’ at p. 49, | 


The | 


| 


some further information by comparing the | 


account of the sect in the ‘ Sarvadarcana- 


sangraha’ (translated by Prof. Cowell), a | 


somewhat hostile criticism, which it is most 
interesting tocontrast with the original texts. 


We look with interest for Prof. Jacobi’s | 


part ii., and are glad to note that in the 
mean time Dr. Hoérnle, of Calcutta, has com- 
menced in the Bibliotheca Indica an edition 
with commentary and translation of a Jain 
canonical work. 








NOVELS OF THE WEEK. 
Mostly Fools: a Romance of Civilization. 
Mr. Randolph. 3 vols. 
& Co.) 
The Wind of Destiny. By Arthur Sherburne 


By 
(Sampson Low 


Hardy. 2 vols. (Macmillan & Co.) 
The Long Lane. By Ethel Coxon. 2 vols. 
(Bentley & Son.) 


to quote the elegant language of this writer, 
‘“‘the only instinct that made itself at all 
discernible......consisted in an animal leaning 
towards members of the opposite sex, the 
‘ sporting-crusher ’ preferred.’ On the rise 
to social distinction of these ladies Mr. 
Randolph dilates literally ad nauseam. He 
has a knack of needlessly disgusting his 
readers by his detailed delineations of these 
and other ‘‘ monstrous perversions of modern 
womanhood.” The British officer also 
‘bulks largely,” as Mr. Randolph would 
say, in ‘Mostly Fools.’ There may be some 
home truths in the chapters which describe 


| the hero’s brief experience of soldiering, 








but in their essentials they are a libel on 
our military system. The hero thus de- 
scribes his own corps in a letter to his be- 
trothed :— 

‘*The regiment was last in action in 1796, 
when it ran away. Since then it has hardly 
had ten years’ home-service, and there appears 
to be no God-forsaken spot on the face of the 
globe in which it has not rotted meantime. 
When a man comes to grief in his own corps it 
appears that he is usually gazetted to us...... The 
regiment, take it as a whole, is quite worthy of 
my uncle” 

—a gentleman who ‘died screaming after 
a debauch.” The English officer, to judge 





| sionally effective. 





from the specimens to be met with in ‘Mostly 
Fools,’ when he is not a narrow-minded 
idiot, is a cad, a coward, and a blackguard. 
Wherever we turn there is the same weari- 
some iteration of virulent abuse, virtue and 
refinement being the exclusive possession 
of the very small handful of Admirable 
Crichtons already mentioned. Side by side 
with the extraordinary scientific advance- 
ment, the diffusion of taste and educational 
progress of the age which he depicts, we 
find the social evils of our own savagely 
exaggerated. Dialogue is supplanted by 
discussion, and that again often gives place 
to long political or historical disquisitions. 
The latter half of the third volume is almost 
entirely a fantastic narrative forecasting the 
social and military events of the close of 
this century, when a universal language, 
aérial navigation, the retroscope, and other 
discoveries have become accomplished facts. 
Here Mr. Randolph relinquishes the réle of 
a modern Swift to challenge comparisons 
with M. Jules Verne, greatly to the advan- 
tage of the latter. A word of notice is due 
to the style, which is vigorous and occa- 
Mr. Randolph, however, 
needs to be reminded that “‘ wrack” is not 
correctly used of an instrument of torture; 
that ‘‘ sussurus,”’ “‘ strigel,” and ‘‘ Sphynx” 
are unauthorized forms; and that to speak 
of ‘the lay of the land” is to be guilty of 
a vulgarism. But these errors are trifling 
in comparison with those of taste and judg- 
ment, which occur with such frequency as to 
stamp ‘ Mostly Fools,’ in spite of its decla- 
matory energy, as one of the most disagree- 
able novels we have met with for a long 
time. 

Mr. Arthur Hardy labours too hard at 
the task of showing that he is not as other 
writers are. His readers would gladly own 
that he is clever and that he has a very 
pretty gift for moralizing in metaphors; 
but he makes too great a demand when he 
asks them to stay with him on the height 
where there is no such thing as humour 
and even commonplace is sublime. His 
experience of life is too profound and too 
universal; when it has grown narrower he 
will learn that humanity includes men anc 
women. He will doubtless also learn to 
write the English language correctly. It 
is, perhaps, not his aim to compose stories 
with well-studied plots; he belongs to the 
school of analysts who love effective inci- 
dents, leave the story to take care of itself, 
and end wherever it suits them to stop. But 
he is undoubtedly clever; his pages are full 
of original reflections and striking meta- 
phors, and not even Mr. Henry James could 
make conversation mean so much. Mr. 
James, however, though he has probably 
seen more of real life than Mr. Hardy, is 
too worldly for the author of ‘The Wind 
of Destiny.’ Fate and not society engages 
Mr. Hardy’s attention, and he is not unlike 
the minister of whom he speaks, who ‘read 
books more and better than human nature.” 
There is not one character in his novel that 
makes a distinct impression. He describes 
their appearance, their ways, their motives, 
and their moral development; but he fails 
in producing an individual. One cannot 
believe that a writer who has thought so 
much and whose intellectual powers are s0 
evident should be entirely without the sense 
of humour; but ‘The Wind of Destiny’ 
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shows no trace of it. With all its cleverness, 
and even its brilliancy, that is the most 
striking characteristic of the book. It may 
be hoped that riper experience will enable 
Mr. Hardy to descend to lower ground and 
preathe more freely. His want of humour 
betrays a want of sympathy. 

‘The Long Lane’ is decidedly pretty, and 
conveys a strong moral lesson without any 
sermonizing. Miss Ooxon’s style, too, is 
above the average in descriptive power, 
though not free from an occasional affecta- 
tion, as when she says that ‘the thousand 
tints of the breaking foam dazed into white.” 
Her portraiture of male characters also is 
more successful than that of the generality 
of her sister novelists, and the explanation 
of an unequal friendship between two 
men is acutely given in the remark that 
it was ‘‘ perhaps because their liking had 
never touched the point of passionate 
enthusiasm where friendship reaches love 
and so often recoils into indifference.” 
The heroine’s strong, impulsive nature is 
finely conceived and claims our sympathy 
throughout. There is, however, something 
a little unreal in the way in which she turns 
to the higher mathematics as an anodyne for 
troubles :— 

“The wayward, undisciplined nature felt the 
strength and beauty of eternal law when it did 
not sway her own actions, and so she made a law 
unto herself.” 

The sketches of Cornish life and coast scenery 
are pleasantly done, though the reader could 
have spared the conventional episode of 
the rescue from drowning of the hero and 
heroine. Here, again, there is affectation 
in the allusion to 

“the tufts of seathrift and samphire looking 
down in their passionless safety on this man and 
woman, whose youth and strength were as an 
idle jest in the face of this near peril.” 

In curious contrast with such fine writing is 
the lady’s faithful reproduction of the slang 
of the young man of the period. 

We should be very sorry to accept 
“ Manus’s ” painful story as a faithful pic- 
ture of French life, gentle or simple. From 
beginning to end the only character that 
exercises any attraction whatsoever is that of 
the hapless heroine whose domestic martyr- 
dom forms the theme of the story. The 
marquis, her husband, is a monster of 
unmitigated ferocity, inconceivably and 
abominably cruel. Nor is the picture of 
the clergy much more flattering. The 
whole story resolves itself into a vehement 
protest against the mariage de convenance, and 
the author’s earnestness and power enable 
him to retain our interest in spite of the 
inconsistency and improbability of his plot. 

It is characteristic of the whole tone of ‘The 
Betrayal of Reuben Holt’ that the principal 
characters generally apostrophize each other 
as ‘‘dear fellow” or ‘dear lad,’”’ a harmless 
mode of address in itself, but apt to deve- 
lope a considerable cumulative power of 
uritation on its fifth or sixth recurrence. 
The hero has a faculty for making long 
speeches at critical moments, combined with 
an affection for gardening which cannot 
fail to enlist the sympathies of all admirers 
of Claude Melnotte. Miss Lake’s meek and 
inoffensive melodrama, dedicated to Mr. 
Henry Irving, may be safely recommended 
to ladies of a nervous temperament. 


Readers in search of the dreadful will 





find an agreeable sufficiency of that element 
in the production of Messrs. Stephens and 
St. Leger. Mystery and crime prevail almost 
from the very outset. But sentiment asserts 
her sway at intervals, and in passages of 
such exalted imagery and pure taste as can- 
not fail to go home to the hearts of the 
readers of ‘‘ penny dreadfuls.” Of the plot, 
which is decidedly ingenious, nothing need be 
said; but it would be a pity not to quote some 
of the beauties which met the hero’s gaze:— 
‘* T saw closer than ever before the broad low 
forehead, ivory-white, daintily fretted with the 
irregular outlines of the daintily curving hair ; 
the rounded cheek, on which a flush had settled, 
so delicately that it seemed almost to doubt its 
right to touch the severe loveliness of the clear 
whiteness which it illuminated, was close against 
my brow: the perfumed perfection of the lips’ 
rich red, showing a little glimpse of small white 
teeth on one side, and drawn down with a little 
line of playful irony on the other, seemed to 
invite to the ratification of a close, a lifelong 
alliance; the bounteous curve of a divinely- 
moulded breast stirred the caressing laces that 
rustled close to my ear with her melodious low 
laugh.” 
If Mr. Stephens, who figures on the title- 
page as “joint author of ‘Jack Sheppard’ 
and the ‘ Vicar of Wideawakeiield,’ ” is re- 
sponsible for this passage, such versatility 
in a writer of burlesque is highly to be 
commended. If it emanates from the pen 
of Mr. St. Leger, then we can say without 
reserve that it is unsurpassed by any similar 
effort of the late Mr. Conway. 








RECENT VERSE. 


Poems. By W. W. Story. 2 vols. (Blackwood 
& Sons.) 

Poems. By W. W. How, Bishop Suffragan of 
Bedford for East London, (Wells Gardner, 
Darton & Co.) 

Dulce Cor. By Ford Beréton. (Kegan Paul, 
Trench & Co.) 

Twilight Shadows, and other Poems. By 
R. M.E. A. (Griffith, Farran & Co.) 

Lyrics, and other Poems. By Richard Watson 
Gilder. (W. Hutt.) 

Mr. W. W. Srory’s two volumes of ‘ Poems’ 

contain for the most part pieces that have been 

published already, rearranged and reclassified. 

He is a fluent versifier,and if Mr. Browning 

had never written he might go near to be 

thought an original one. As a matter of fact, 
however, the source of his inspiration, both in 
regard to subject and to form, is quite obvious. 

‘A Roman Lawyer in Jerusalem,’ discussing the 

case of Judas from the point of view of the 

defence, and really making out a very plausible 
case; and ‘A Primitive Christian in Rome,’ 
recognizing his own position as obnoxious, and 
not unjustly so, to all conservative minds, whether 
practical or sentimental, whether to those who 
8a) 
a“ is an idle guess, and this mixed weed 

Of superstitions has its gleams of truth. 

It served our fathers ; if we cast it down 

Then chaos comes, Thinking results at last 

In wretchedness,— 
or, 

Don’t talk to me of right or wrong, 

Of true or false; we all must take the world 

For what itis. Against established things 

Why run your head, and spoil your chance in life? 

What will you gain by warring with the time, 

And preaching doctrines which the general mind 

Considers impious ? 

or, again, 

Reason! what more fallacious guide than that ? 


Reason ! with human reason do you dare 
To explain the gods, and to assail our faith ? 


and the convert talking to his friend in St. 
Peter’s ; and ‘ Baron Fisco at Home,’ cynically 
expounding to an early acquaintance whose 
honesty has kept him poor the true way of suc- 
cess,—all these are just our old friends “ Kar- 





shook, Cleon, Norbert, and the fifty.” Baron 
Fisco is a sordid Blougram; Monsignore 
Galeotto probably was a bishop in a former 
state of existence, and ordered his tomb in 
St. Praxed’s; ‘Giannone,’ again, is pure 
Browning, except that the master would not 
have made ‘‘ Manzoni” rhyme to “ prosy” and 
“suppose he.” But the metre—that of the 
‘Flight of the Duchess’—and the story of a poor 
young Italian snared by a spy, in the company 
of some honest, unsuspecting Britons, might 
quite stand among ‘Dramatic Romances.’ 
* Radicofani’ is a good vigorous ballad, all about 
that splendid highwayman Ghino di Tacco, 
whom Dante has thought worthy of being named 
in the ‘Commedia.’ It is hard upon his victim, 
however, to be referred to as ‘‘down in hell,” 
when we have the best authority for knowi 
that he was just outside purgatory six hun 
years ago. By the way, if Mr. Story would like 
to represent Ghino in another and less sombre 
aspect, there is a subject ready to his hand in 
the ‘Decameron’ (Day x., Nov. 2), where the 
brigand chief appears as a not unamiable prac- 
tical joker. When Mr. Story quits the Brown- 
ingesque style he is apt to verge on the 
“ intense,” and then he is less satisfactory. Still 
there are some very pretty little pieces under 
the various heads of ‘“‘ Reveries,” ‘ Lyrics,” 
‘* Sonnets,” and ‘‘Scherzi.” On the whole, 
these two small volumes deserve to stand on an 
accessible shelf of the bookcase. 

There is an artlessness about the Bishop of 
Bedford’s verses which defies anything like 
serious criticism. It is difficult to say whether 
Bishop How, who evidently enjoys writing verse, 
since he records in it everything he can, is more 
humorous in his attempts to be pathetic or more 
pathetic in his attempts to be humorous. The 
reader must decide for himself. 

Mr. Beréton differs only from the majority of 
versifiers who have no call to write insomuch 
that he is rather rich in unintentional humour 
and charmingly frank. Take, for example, these 
lines of interesting venga 1d from a poem 
entitled ‘ Ford Beréton Himself ’:— 

Ford’s smal! heart was not untender ; 
But as yet it had net stirr'’d 

In response to love unwearied, 

Nor could see the soft brown tresses 
Fading into softer grey. 


Instant was he to defend her 
Fiercely with small fist and tongue, 
Like a wild-cat brought to bay, 
Desperate to guard its young ; 

Yet he broke from her still keeping, 
Eager for the moorlands ever, 

For the heather and the river, 

And the summer sunshine steeping 
Lake and hill and yellew corn. 

Much he griev’d her mother’s mildness 
With his wandering and his wildness. 


The following, though not personal, taken from 
a poem called ‘The Bells of Antwerp,’ are yet 


droller :— 
What of the morn, O Antwerp bells? 
In the east is the daybreak shining ? 
Hasten your chimes by an hour, O bells ; 
Peace, O winds, from your pestilent whining— 
* Callerhout, Krabbendyk, Calloo,” 
Go the jangling, turbulent crew ; 
«* Jabbeké, Chaam, Waterloo, 
Hoggerhaed, Sandvaet, Lilloo, 
e are weary, a-weary of you!” 
And the wind complain’d as it went on its way, 
And this was its plaintive lay— 
* Ischia, Spezzia, Bex, 
Isola Bella, and Aix, 
To be aye and aye and aye, 
In the summer sun, and the rustling corn, 
And the pleasant vales of the Rhineland valley.” 


While lines such as these can be written admirers 
of Mr. Lear’s incomparable nonsense need not 
despair. 

R. M. E. A. has singular ideas as to rhyme. 
The writer thinks ‘‘ lonely” rhymes to ‘‘ holy,” 
“leaves” to “trees,” and “ brake” to “ note.” 
To judge from the following verses, the ideas 
formed of euphony and rhythm must be no less 
singular :— 

Have I seen, or alas! have I dreamt I have seen, 

On some bright eye of youth, or fair brow serene, 
One ray from thy splendour cast ? 

Alas! how soon hath that bright ray been 


By a dark world overcast, 
Scarce seen, for ever away it hath past! 
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We have not been able to find anything good 
in ‘ Twilight Shadows, and in our search 
have been beset by the old feeling of wonder 
that rhymesters who have not learnt the A B C 
of their craft should take the trouble to inflict 
volumes of harsh, weak, uninteresting verse 
upon a heedless world. 

‘ Lyrics, and other Poems, are largely selected 
from Mr. Gilder’s two volumes ‘The New Day’ 
and ‘ The Poet and his Master,’ volumes which 
have won for their author an amount of poetic 
reputation across the Atlantic—no large amount, 
yet we think it exceeds the poet's deserts. The 
present book is divided into lyrics, ballads, 
sonnets, and poems of meditation. On the 
whole, the first-named section seems to be the 
most satisfactory, though leaving much to be 
desired. ‘A Song of Early Summer’ represents 
Mr. Gilder at his best. It may be regarded as 
a fairly good transcript from nature, and is not 
without a certain local flavouring :— 


Not yet the orchard lifted 
Its cloudy bloom to the sky, 
Nor through the twilight drifted 
The whip-poor-will’s low cry ; 
The gray rock had not made 
Of the vine its glistening kirtle ; 
Nor shook in the locust shade 
The purple bells of the myrtle. 


Not yet up the chimney-hollow 
Was heard in the darkling night 
The boom and whir of the swallow 
And the twitter that follows the flight ; 


Before the foamy whitening 
Of the water below the mill; 

Ere yet the summer lightning 
Shone red at the edye of the hill— 


In the time of sun and showers, 
Of skies half-black, half-clear ; 

"Twixt melting snows and flowers ; 
At the poise of the flying year; 


When woods flushed pink and yellow 
In dreams of leafy June ; 

And days were keen or mellow 
Like tones in a changing tune— 


Before the birds had broken 
Forth in their song divine, 
Oh ! then the word was spoken 
That made my darling mine. 


The writer, however, has no power, no especial 
grace of style, nor any of that great emotional 
quality which is essential to all durable work. 
Still he can rhyme not unpleasingly, and his eye 
for nature is correct. Probably aware of his 
own lack of power, he aims at delicacy and 
simplicity, and is too often merely ineffectual. 
Take these lines, for instance :— 


A WOMAN’S THOUGHT. 
Iam a woman—therefore I may not 
Call to him, cry to him, 
Fly to him, 
Bid him delay not! 


And when he comes to me, I must sit quiet; 
Btill as a stone— 
All silent and cold, 
If my heart riot— 
Crush and defy it! 
Should I grow bold— 
Say one dear thing to him, 
All my life fling to him, 
Cling to him— 
What to atone 
Is enough for my sinning! 
This were the ccst to me, 
This were my winning— 
That he were lost to me. 
Not as a lover 
At last if he part from me, 
Tearing my heart from me— 
Hurt beyond cure,— 
Calm and demure 
Then must I hold me— 
In myself fold me— 

t he discover ; 
Showing no sign to him 
By look of mine to him 
What he has been to me— 
How my heart turns to him, 
Follows him, yearns to him, 
Prays him to love me. 
Pity me, lean to me, 
Thou God above me! 

Or these again :— 

A NOVEMBER CHILD. 
November winds, blow mild 
On this new-born child! 
Spirit of the autumn wood, 
Make her gentle, make her good ! 
Btill attend her, 

And befriend her, 

Fill her days with warmth and color; 
Keep her safe from winter's dolor. 
On thy bosom 

Hide this blossom 


we | 





Safe from summer's rain and thunder! 
When those eyes of light and wonder 
Tire at last of earthly places— 

Full of years and full of graces— 
Then, O then 

Take her back to heaven again ! 


| The ballads, which come next—if ballads they 


can in any way be called—are certainly neither 
romantic nor dramatic, and are characterized by 
painful feebleness. Of the sonnets it may be 
said that they are many of them formless and 
all pointless. A so-called ‘Ode,’ if two or 
three rather picturesque lines are excepted, 
clothes an old idea in hackneyed phraseology. 
There can be no reason why Mr. Gilder should 
not write poetry if to do so gives him pleasure. 
On the other hand, there is not much reason 
why any one should read it. 








ANTIQUARIAN BOOKS. 


The Two Foundations of St. Bartholomew's 
Hospital. y W. Morrant Baker, F.R.C.S. 
(Smith, Elder & Co.)—This neatly printed quarto 
was originally delivered as an opening address 
to a students’ society at St. Bartholomew’s 
Hospital. The first part consists of carefully 
chosen extracts from Malcolm and other writers 
on London, describing from the well-known 
Cotton MS. the early history of the foundation. 
The description of the founder’s beautiful tomb 
in the church of St. Bartholomew the Great is 
not quite exact. The account of the second 
foundation is, however, the more valuable part 
of the book, as it is based upon a reprint by 
Mr. Baker of the rare regulations of the hospital 
issued in the reign of Edward VI. This gives 
a curious picture of hospital life in the sixteenth 
century. The statistics of patients for five years 
are summed up in a terse paragraph: “There 
have been healed of the Pocks, Fistules, filthy 
Blains and Sores, to the number of eight hundred, 
and thence safe delivered, that other having 
need may enter in their room. Beside eight 
score and twelve, that have there forsaken this 
life, in their intolerable miseries and griefes, 
which else might have dyed, and stunck in the 
eyes and noses of the city.” The flax for the 
hospital linen was to be spun in the wards, and 
the sisters were to occupy their spare moments 
at the wheel. Applicants for admission are now 
very numerous. They were then less eager, and 
beadles were sent out to search the City for suit- 
able cases: ‘‘ And if in any of your walks yee 
shall happen to espy any person infected with 
any lothely griefe or disease, which shall fortune 
to lye in any notable place of this City, to the 
noyance and infection of passers by, and slander 
of this house, ye shall then give knowledge 
thereof to the Almoners of this Hospitall, that 
they may take such order therein as to them 
shall be thought meet.” Gratitude was compul- 
sory: every patient at his discharge was to 
return thanks on his knees in the hall. If he 
misconducted himself while in the hospital, 
there were laws to compel him to good conduct : 
‘* And whatsoever poor person shall be found a 
swearer or an unreverent user of his mouth 
towards God or his holy name, or a contemner 
of the Matron, or other officer of this house, or 
that shall refuse to go to bed at the lawfull 
houres before appointed, him shall ye punish 
(after once warning given) in the stocks, and 
further declare his follie unto the Almoners of 
this house, that they may take such order with 
him or them, as shall seem meet by their 
discretions.” The diet of the patients cost two- 
pence a day, and the surgeons who attended on 
them (no mention is made of physicians) had 
less than ten shillings a week wages. Mr. Baker 
concludes his address with a few particulars of 
the present buildings and resources of the 
hospital. 

Domesday Book in Relation to the County of 
Sussex. Edited for the Sussex Archeological 
Society by W. D. Parish, Vicar of Selmeston, 
Sussex. (Lewes, Wolff.) — This handsome 
volume has much to recommend it. 


mee ——— 
beautiful specimen of the printer’s art and of 
the skill with which the manipulators of photo. 
lithography can reproduce ancient documents ip 
facsimile. It has been issued by the Sussex 
Archeological Society, whose publications jp 
past years have been among the most valuable 
of those sent out by our local antiquarian 
associations. Finally it comes with the quasi. 
imprimatur of the Record Office to give it a cer. 
tain authorized claim upon our notice, for Mr 
Basevi Sanders ‘‘has supplied the extension of 
the original text and atranslation.” Nevertheless 
it is a disappointing piece of work. The reader 
might have reasonably expected a great deal; he 
gets about as much asany mere printer and copyist 
could have supplied. To begin with, Prof. Free. 
man could hardly point to a better instance in 
confirmation of his position (that an expert at 
the records may be perfectly able to read a MS, 
and yet know nothing about its contents) than 
this volume affords. Mr. Basevi Sanders is 
an accomplished specialist, but the litera. 
ture of the great survey is certainly not his 
speciality. A scholar who had kept himself 
abreast of the conclusions arrived at by such 
students of Domesday as Prof. Freeman and 
the late Mr. Eyton, not to go any further, would 
hardly nowadays translate terra est ii. carucarum 
by ‘‘ there is land for two ploughs” or gablum by 
‘* rent,” or astonish us with the surprising state- 
ment that ‘‘ three men who held it [Glesham] in 
the time of King Edward could go with this 
land where they pleased.” One would have 
thought of a load of earth in a wheelbarrow, but 
that the extent of the territory forbids this 
explanation. We by no means desire to be 
captious nor to hunt for faults, but there are 
some glaring blemishes in the volume which 
seem to indicate that the editor had few 
qualifications for his task. He may have satis- 
fied himself that libra of Domesday was the 
equivalent of a pound sterling, or as he prints 
it £1, but it certainly would have been a 
much safer plan to represent it in his text 
by the word “pound”; and at any rate, if he 
was determined to employ Arabic numerals 
preceded by an £, why did not he adhere to his 
method when he had adopted it? Why represent 
the Latin ‘‘Totum Manerium T. R. E. valebat 
quater xx et ix libras et post lvij libras ” by “The 
whole manor in the time of King Edward was 
worth 80 and 9 pounds, and afterwards £57”? 
Why, too, twist and turn about the personal 
names in the record? It may be quite true 
that the abbreviation ‘‘ Will’s” does represent 
Willelmus—though even that is not absolutely 
certain—and that our name William is a correct 
representation of the Latin form ; but do we gain 
or lose by translating ‘‘ Paganus” into Pain and 
‘*Radulphus” into Ralph? It may be true that 
our modern name Godfrey is a true and adequate 
transcript of a name which in the eleventh cen- 
tury was spelt in half a dozen different ways— 
Galfridus, Godfridus, Gaufridus, Goufredus; but 
it is doubtful whether the curious name ‘‘ Gois- 
fridus”” ought to be changed into Geofrey, or 
‘* Gislebert ” ought to appear in the translation 
as Gilbert, or still less ‘‘ Edidd” be altered to 
Edith. It may be said these are trifles. That 
depends upon the way in which we are going to 
approach a record like this. If the new-started 
Domesday Society is going to enter upon its 
labours in the temper of the scholar who seriously 
sets himself to his task with the determination to 
get the utmost possible out of it, these are not 
trifles at all. If it is going simply to reprint old 
errors and ignore all that students have been 
accomplishing during the last forty years, it will 
be better never to start atall. Mr. Parish seems 
to have had the office of editor thrust upon him 
in spite of himself, and he has not achieved 
greatness. He assures his readers that ‘“‘ the 
hide was a very old denomination of land among 
the Saxons ; the quantity of it was described to be 





It is a! 


as much as was sufficient to the cultivation of one 
plough” ! And yet Mr. Parish is Chancellor 


of Chichester Cathedral. 
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SCHOOL-BOOKS. 

Cassell’s Modern School Series.—Poetry for Re- 
citation: Standards I. and II, III. and IV., V. 
and VI. (Cassell & Co.)—For recitation to be 
of any great value it is essential that what is 
recited should be perfectly understood. This 
has been well borne in mind by the editor of 
these three penny books, the pieces in which are 
go simple, both in thought and language, as to 
require little or no explanation. Generally 

aking, they are well chosen for the purpose, 
but this can hardly be said of Edgar Poe’s poem 
of ‘The Bells,’ which is certainly not suited for 
schoolboys. 

Cassell’s Modern School Series.—Shakespeare’s 
Plays for School and Home Use: Henry V., Rich- 
ard IIT., Hamlet. (Cassell & Co.)—A brief life 
of Shakspeare is prefixed to each of these plays, 
with an introduction explaining the historical 
circumstances on which it is founded. The 
plot of ‘Hamlet’ is also sketched. Ample and 
correct explanation of the text is supplied in 
the notes at the end. There are two or three 
rather poor illustrations in each. 


Scott: Lay of the Last Minstrel. Edited, 
with Preface and Notes, by W. Minto. (Oxford, 
Clarendon Press.) — Scott's Poems: Marmion. 
With Introduction, Notes, and Glossary by 
F.S. Arnold. (Rivingtons.)—The advantage of 
copiously annotated editions of this sort may 
be doubted, but it is to be supposed the ex- 
amination mania renders them inevitable. For 
our own part we should rather encourage boys 
to read the text and Scott’s own delightful notes, 
and surely their teachers could supply further 
information if more was wanted. But modern 
purveyors of school-books treat the schoolmaster 
as non-existent or wholly ignorant, and think 
every possible illustration must be crowded into 
the voluminous notes they provide. Do boys 
ever read them? Of the two volumes before us 
Prof. Minto’s shows the more literary know- 
ledge and taste, and grown-up people may 
consult it with pleasure and advantage, for it 
may challenge comparison with Mr. Tozer’s 
edition of ‘Childe Harold.’ Mr. Arnold’s, with 
its ample doses of Prof. Skeat’s etymologies, will 
undoubtedly contribute more effectually to the 
great end of passing examinations. 


A History of Modern Europe from 1453 to 
1878. By R. Lodge, M.A. (Murray.)—This 
addition to Mr. Murray’s ‘‘ Students’ Manuals” 
is an excellent piece of work. Mr. Lodge has 
arranged his materials conveniently, he writes 
with good sense, he has obviously consulted the 
recent literature of his huge subject, and he 
has produced a narrative as interesting as such 
a brief summary can be. Of course the necessity 
for condensation compels him so to abbreviate 
his statements that thar become misleading; for 
instance, such assertions as that ‘‘ Ever since 
the fall of Granada the conquered Moors had 
lived under cruel oppression,” ‘Gustavus III. 
éliewd seized the opportunity to invade Finland,” 
and ‘‘Bliicher now fell upon Macdonald and 
completely crushed him at Katzbach.” Had 
Macdonald only waited to be fallen upon, he 
would very likely have gained the day. Positive 
errors seem to be few. Curiously enough, the 
ones we have noticed occur near the close. 
The battle of Friedland was won by superior 
generalship, not by force of numbers. The 
plébiscite in France occurred in 1870, not 1869. 
The Italians did not bombard Rome September 
18th, but September 20th. 


The Early Hanoverians. By E. E. Morris. 
(Longmans & Co.)—This little volume belongs 
to the series styled ‘‘ Epochs of Modern History.” 
It is a very good specimen of its class. The 
narrative is easy and interesting, the author’s 
opinions sensible and moderate, and a good many 
maps are supplied, which help the reader to 
understand the narrative. 











OUR LIBRARY TABLE, 


The Autobiography of George Fox appears in 
a new edition edited by Mr. H. S. Newman 
(Partridge & Co.). The journal of the founder 
of Quakerism is well worth reading, not only for 
the picture it gives of a remarkable man, but 
for the light it throws on the strange religious 
ideas that prevailed in England during the seven- 
teenth century. It is a pity Mr. Newman has 
not substituted for a rather rambling preface 
some attempt at an examination of the condi- 
tions of the Quaker movement. There was room 
also for a certain amount of annotation, the 
more especially as the notes in Mr. Armistead’s 
edition are not particularly good. 

The Crown Prince of Germany: a Diary (Low 
& Co.), has a catchpenny title and is of no real 
value. It is a mere speculation of a German 
bookseller, and did not deserve to be translated 
into English, or published by a firm of repute. 

Mr. Wetsu has printed for private circulation 
a most interesting paper On some of the Books 
for Children of the Last Century, which he read 
before the Odd Volumes in January last. Mr. 
Welsh, who has already shown his knowledge 
of the subject in his life of Newbery, has 
introduced a great deal of information into his 
essay, and has added an ample bibliography. 
The ‘‘ opusculum ” is very prettily printed. 

M. Frémy’s edition of the Mémoires Inédits of 
Henri de Mesmes (Paris, Leroux), with certain 
also unpublished pensées, is a pretty book, and 
one not without interest, but it would tax 
critical sincerity to say that the interest is 
derived from the text of the publication. 
The memoirs are very short and not im- 
portant ; the pensées (written for Henri IIL, 
who probably did not trouble himself much 
about them) are still shorter and in no way 
remarkable. Henri de Mesmes himself, how- 
ever, was an interesting person, and M. Frémy’s 
long biographical preface and his copious notes 
have done him justice. He was one of not a few 
gens de robe of whom L’Hoépital is the best 
known, and whose virtues illustrated the rather 
sombre period of the last Valois kings. He was 
something of a soldier, and (which was much 
rarer at the time than either soldiership or 
magistrateship) he was a bibliophile, and laid 
the foundations of a famous library, the last 
possessor of which by inheritance was the 
diplomatist Avaux, well known to all readers of 
Macaulay. Also, he was a patron of Passerat, 
and altogether he seems to have been a good 
representative of the better class of the French 
aristocracy (he himself claimed an English 
origin which has been questioned) of his time. 
He fell owing to the jealousy of Catherine 
de Medicis, and his so-called memoirs are to 
no small extent occupied with self-vindication 
from the charge of interfering between her 
and her sons. Let us add that, in accord- 
ance with an abuse common in monographs 
nowadays, M. Frémy quotes his own text 
in his own preface rather too frequently. It 
is surely unnecessary to give the reader long 
passages twice over in the course of a not very 
large volume. 

WE have received the reports of the Free 
Libraries at Aston Manor (where the reading- 
room is largely used and the free lectures prove 
increasingly popular), Coventry (where the 
library is rapidly increasing), Handsworth (which 
speaks of steady progress), Richmond, and 
Twickenham. Both the suburban libraries are 
doing good work, but both are rather crippled 
by poverty, and Twickenham appears to be 
getting into debt. 

We have on our table among New Editions 
The Postwlates of English Political Economy, 
by the late Walter Bagehot (Longmans),—The 
Chronology of History, Art, Literature, and Pro- 
gress, by W. D. Hamilton (Lockwood),—Jntro- 
duction to Greek Prose Composition, with Exer- 
cises, by A. Sidgwick (Rivingtons),— Mineralogy, 





by A. Ramsay, F.G.S. (Lockwood),—Lightning 
Conductors, their History, by R. Anderson 
(Spon),—Thackeray’s Lectures on the English 
Humourists of the Eighteenth Century: Part L 
Swift; Part VI. Sterne and Goldsmith, edited 
by E. Regel (Nutt),—Les Alpes en Hiver, by 
A. T. Wise (Brussels, Lefévre),— Alpine Winter 
in its Medical Aspects, by A. T. Wise (Chur- 
chill),—The Poems of Henry Abbey (New York, 
The Author),—Convict Once, and other Poems, 
by J. B. Stephens (Melbourne, Robertson),— 
Britain’s Slaves, by G. Challis (Maxwell),— 
Grimm’s Fairy Tales, with Illustrations, by E. H. 
Wehnert (Routledge),— The Marlborough German 
Grammar, compiled and arranged by the Rev. 
J. F. Bright, M.A. (Cassell),—The Marlborough 
French Grammar, arranged and compiled by 
the Rev. J. F. Bright, M.A. (Cassell),—The 
Marlborough French Exercises, compiled by the 
Rev. G. W. De Lisle, M.A. (Cassell),— Exercises 
in French Syntax, with Rules, by G. Sharp, M.A, 
(Rivingtons),—and The Chair of Peter; or, the 
Papacy, by J. N. Murphy (Burns & Oates). 
Also the following Pamphlets : The Truth about 
Elementary Education, by A. Sonnenschein (Son- 
nenschein),—The Oriyin of the Corporation of 
Leicester, by J. D. Paul (Stock),—Our Duty 
towards Animals, by P. Austin (Kegan Paul),— 
The Curse of Cobden ; or, John Bull v. John Bull, 
by J. B. Pope (Blackwood),—Depression or De- 
cline, by H. Crickmay (Wilson),—A Select Biblio- 
graphy of Ecclesiastical History, by J. A. Fisher 
(Boston, U.S., Heath),—Observatt ms on the Re- 
vised Version of the Bible, by Kuklos (Wert- 
heimer),—The Defender of the Faith, by the 
Rev. T. E. Bridgett (Burns & Oates),—and 
Lord Beaconsfield’s Irish Policy, by Sir John 
Pope Hennessy (Kegan Pau)). 





LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 
ENGLISH. 


Theology. 
Havergal’s (F. R.) Fulness of Joy, 4to, 6/ cl. 
Philosophy. 
Sidgwick’s (H.) Outlines of the History of Ethics for English 
eaders, cr, 8vo, 3/6 cl. 
History and Biography. 

Edgar's (A.) Old Church Life in Scotland, 2nd Series, 7/6 cl. 
Eminent Women Series: Susanna Wesley, by E. Clarke, 3/6 
English Worthies, edited by A. Lang: Admiral Blake, by D. 

Hannay, cr. 8vo. 2/6 cl. 
Symington’s (A. J.) Some Personal Reminiscences of Carlyle, 

cr, 8vo, 3/6 cl. 


Philology. 
De Fezensac (Le Duc), Campagne de Russie en 1812, with 
Notes by G. Sharp, 12mo. 2/6 cl. 

Koop’s (A.) Dictionary of German Idioms, 12mo. 2/6 cl. 
Short Stories from Modern French Authors, edited by a 
Group of Professors under Direction of J. Bué, 2/6 cl. 
Scie mce. 

Ellis’s (G. E. R.) Papers in Inorganic Chemistry, with 
Numerical Answers, 12mo. 2/ cl. 

Knight’s (Dr. W. T.) Mathematical Wrinkles for Matricu- 
lation and other Examinations, 12mo. 2/6 cl. 

Landolt’s (E.) Refraction and Accommodation of the ae and 
their Anomalies, trans. by C. M. Culver, 8vo. 30/ cl. 

Parkinson’s (R.) Treatise on Paper, with an Outline of its 
Manufacture, &c., 8vo. 2/6 parchment. 

Wootton’s(H.) Three Hundred Problems in Chemical Physics 
and Specific Gravities, with Key, cr. 8vo, 3/ cl. limp. 

General Literature. 

Bamford’s (J. M.) John Conscience of Kingseal, 12mo. 2/6 cl. 

Besant’s Uncle Jack, 12mo. 2/ bds. 

Bright’s (T.) The Agricultural and Tenant-Right Valuer’s 
Assistant, cr. Svo. 3/6 cl. 

Buchanan’s (R.) Master of the Mine, cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 

Chase’s (D. P.) Constitutional Loyalty, ‘and other Words 
necessary for these Times, cr, 8vo. 4/6 cl. 

Crake’s (Rev. A. D.) The House of Walderne, a Tale of tne 
Cloister and the Forest, 12mo. 3/6 cl. 

Cushing’s (P.) Misogyny and the Maiden, a Novel, 12mo, 2/ 

Gallenga’s (A.) Jenny Jennett, 12mo. 2/ bds. 

Her Week’s Amusement, by Author of ‘ Phyllis,’ cr. 8vo. 6/ 

Hugo’s (V.) Under Sentence of Death, tr. by Sir G. Camp- 
bell, 12mo. 2/ bds. 

Ingelow’s (J.) Sarah De Berenger, cr. 8vo. 6/ cl. 

Joyce’s (J. W.) The Doom of Sacrilege and the Results of 
Church Spoliation, cr. 8vo. 4/ cl. 

Kingsford’s (A.) Health, Beauty, and the Toilet, cr. 8vo. 2/6 

Macquoid’s (K. 8.) Louisa, a Novel, cr. 8vo. 6/ cl. 

Mercier’s (Mrs. J.) By the King and Queen, a Story of the 
Dawn of Religion in Britain, 12mo. 2/ cl. 

Richter’s (L. M.) Melita, a Turkish Love Story, cr. 8vo. 6/cl. 

Trevelyan’s (Sir G. O.) Cawnpore, cr, 8vo. 6/ cl. 


FOREIGN. 
Theology. 
Mischnaioth, iiberstz. u. erkl. v. A. Sammter, Part 5, 0m. 75 


Fine Art. 
Langl (J.): Griechische Gotter- u. Heldengestalten, Parts 
and 10, 5m, 
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History and Biography. 
Werunsky (E.): Geschichte Kaiser Karls IV., Vol. 2, Part 2, 
7m. 


Geography and Travel, 
Annuaire du Club Alpin Francais, Douziéme Année, 18fr. 
Kano (X.): Les Populations Bretonnes, 3fr. 50. 
Bibliography. 
Catalogue Général de la Librairie Frangaise depuis 1840, 
Vol. 9, Part 1, 15fr. 
Schulz (A.): Bibliographie de la Guerre Franco-Allemande, 


1870-71, 3fr. 
Philology. 
Curtius (G.) : Kleine Schriften, hrsg. v. E. Windisch, Part 1, 
3m 


Hoffmann (G.): Syrisch-Arabische Glossen, Vol. 1, 10m. 

Jacobi (H.): Erzihlungen in Mab4rAshtri, 6m. 

Levy (J.): Neuhebriiisches u. Chaluiisches Wérterbuch iib. 
die Talmudim u. Midraschim, 6m. 

Liebenam (W.): Verwaltungsgeschichte d. 
Kaiserreichs, 2m. 50, 

Merguet (H.): Lexikon zu den Schriften Cisars, 8m. 

Meusel (H.): Lexicon Caesarianum, Part 4, 2m. 40. 

Opuscula Nestoriana, Syriace ed. G. Hoffmann, 10m. 

General Literature. 
Soulary (J.) : Promenade autour d’un Tiroir, 7fr. 50. 


Rémischen 








VICTOR HUGO: ‘LA FIN DE SATAN,’ 

More than thirty years have elapsed between 
the announcement and the appearance of the great 
religious poem which has done for the nineteenth 
century what was done for the thirteenth by 
the ‘ Divina Commedia’ and for the seventeenth 
by ‘Paradise Lost’; which has given us, from 
the hand of its greatest representative writer, 
the fullest, the clearest, the loftiest exposition 
of his personal faith ; and which may therefore 
be not unreasonably accepted as a sign of the 
spiritual tone or tendency natural to the minds 
of its noblest and tenderest and most fearless 
thinkers : a tone of austere and serene hopeful- 
ness, a tendency towards profound and passionate 
confidence in the ultimate redemption and ab- 
sorption of evil by good, of the perishable power 
of darkness by the eternal omnipotence of light. 
This great enterprise was undertaken in the 
third year of the author’s exile, and resumed 
after the lapse of six years more. At the former 
date, we are told, he completed the first of the 
three projected parts into which the poem was 
to be divided— The Sword,” ‘* The Gibbet,” 
**The Prison”—and almost all the ‘‘ extra- 
human” prelude, interludes, and conclusion, 
which fall naturally into five several sections. 
In all these the first quality which strikes the 
reader is one more proper to Indian than to 
Hebrew genius: a love of enormous images, 
gigantic impossibilities, unimaginable exaggera- 
tions of illimitable space and immeasurable time. 
Only the poet’s matchless mastery of language, 
his incomparable command of radiant symbol 
and rolling music, could make a western student 
not all unwilling to accept this more than Cyclo- 
pean or Titanic architecture of fancy without a 
sense of incredulous distaste for incongruous or 
inconceivable conceptions, But all demur, all 
question, all doubt is swallowed up in wonder 
and delight at the glory and the beauty of the 
indefatigable song. The flight of the fallen 
archangel towards the dying sun through chaos 
is given with that all but unique effect which 
Dante alone could hitherto achieve by alterna- 
tion or combination of the very homeliest with 
the very sublimest images or comparisons :— 


Et les glaciers mélés aux nuits qui leur ressemblent 
Se renversaient ainsi que des bétes qui tremblent, 
Et les noirs tourbillons et les gouffres hideux 


Se courbaient éperdus, pendant qu’au-dessus d’eux, 
Volant vers l’astre ainsi qu’une fléche 4 la cible, 
Passait, fauve et hagard, ce suppliant terrible. 


Neither Milton nor Byron—though the latter 
was here at his best and far above the usual level 


idolatry has the roll of thunder in the deepening 
cadence of its abrupt and resonant verse : — 
Ce que la mort assise au seuil noir du tombeau 
Voyait d’horreurs, faisait parler cette muette. 
* * * * * 


L’urne du gouffre alors se pencha. Le jour fuit ; 

Et tout ce qui vivait et marchait devint nuit. 

The submersion and revival of the world are 
painted with equal force of hand and subtlety 
of sublime detail; and the resurrection of the 
spectral goddess of evil, the surviving soul of 
the wicked dead world, armed with the three 
weapons—the nail, the staff, and the stone—used 
by Cain in the slaying of Abel, sets a crown of cul- 
minating terror on the tragic imaginations of the 
legend. For with the first of these three instru- 
ments of murder the prophetic word of thespectre 
proclaims that man shall make the sword, and 
war shall be born from the weapon of iron; the 
wood shall rear him gibbets, and the stone shall 
build him prisons. The legend of Nimrod, in 
whom the sword is incarnate and war personi- 
fied, composes the first book of the main poem. 
Its wild enormities of hyperbolical invention, 
which now and then recall the Eddas as well as 
the Vedas, are relieved by passages of such 
divine tenderness and sweetness as the prayer 
or thanksgiving of the outcast leper for the 
happiness of that humankind which has cast 
him out: an interlude of as profound and ex- 
quisite beauty as anything—though this is a bold 
word—in te whole range of the author’s work ; 
perfect a’,ove all in its antiphonal contrast to 
the tragic .. onologue of the bloodthirsty eunuch, 
whose counsels of homicide blow ever hotter 
and higher the flames of the ferocity of Nimrod : 

Malbeur a ce qui vit! Malheur a ce qui luit! 

Je suis le mal, je suis le deuil, je suis la nuit. 

Malheur ! Pendant qu’au bois Je loup étreint la louve, 

Pendant que l’ours ému cherche |ourse et la trouve, 

Que la femme est a l"homme, et le nid & |’oiseau, 

Que lair féconde l'eau tremblante, le ruisseau 

L’herbe, et que le ramier s’accouple a la colombe, 

Moi l’eunuque, j'ai pris pour épouse la tombe ! 

As it would require a fuller and more elaborate 
commentary than can here be undertaken to 
give even a summary notice of all the develop- 
ments of his original idea contained in this the 
greatest mythical invention of the greatest 
among modern poets, I pass over the exquisite 
verses which embody the strange and subtle 
myth of the birth of the angel Freedom from 
the glance of God upon the remaining feather 
of the fallen archangel’s fallen wings which had 
not shared his fall into the abyss of hell ; and I 
pass on at once to consideration of the magni- 
ficent poem on the Passion of Christ which 
seems to me the very finest part of this super- 
natural and spiritual epic. The only other 
sacred poem known to me which can from any 
point of view be compared to it is Milton’s 
‘ Paradise Regained’; and those only who would 
object to the daring reverence of the English 
poet’s invention can logically or consistently 
object to the reverent daring with which the 
French poet also has added incidents to the 
evangelic record and words to the reported 
words of Christ. The opening picture of the 
world under Tiberius may be matched against 
anything of the same superb and terrible kind in 
the ‘ Légende des Siécles,’ and is as fresh, as 
vigorous, as new, and as original as though the 
poet had never done any work of the sort before : 

Cette inondation de Rome était lugubre ; 

L’empire était partout comme une onde insalubre ; 

Il croissait comm- un fleuve épars sous des foréts, 


Et changeait lentement l’univers en marais. 
Les docteurs méditaient sur ce second céluge. 





of his more ambitious writing—has equalled, or 


nearly equalled, the description of the deluge | 
with which the mundane part of this poem | 
opens :— 
Le mal avait filtré dans les hommes, Par oti? 
Par l’idole ; par l’Apre ouverture que creuse 
Un culte affreux dans l'4me humaine ténébreuse. 
Ces temps noirs adoraient le spectre Isis-Lilith, 
La fille du démon, que l’Homme eut dans son lit 
Avant qu’Eve appa: ft sou; les astres sans nombre ; 
Monstre femme que fit Satan avec de |’ombre 
Afin qu’Adam goit*t le fiel avant le miel, 
Et le baiser du gouffre avant celui du ciel, 


The ensuing list of human crimes begotten by 








Ayant leurs livres saints pour cime et pour refuge, 
Les prétres, rattachés aux textes, au-dessus 

Des hommes déboraés dans le gouffre ape: gus, 
Laissaient couler sous eux ces morues avalanches, 
Pareils & des serpents enroulés dans des branches, 


Un peuple commandait, le monde subissait. 
Les jaguars, les lions, les ours pris au lacet, 

Le tigre redouté méme de sa femelle, 
Rugissaient sous les pieds de Rome péle-méle 
Avec les nations dans le méme filet. 

Partout la servitude 4 voix basse parlait. 
L’unique grandeur a’ime était l’insouciance. 
La force avait le droit. Qu’'était la conscience ? 
De la reptilité sous de |'écrasement. 

On regardait l’autel en face et le serment, 


Every line in the portraits of Herod the 
tetrarch and the high priest Caiaphas, which gye. 
ceed this picture of a humbled world, displays 
the same breadth of handling and the same 
precision of touch. The majestic roll and pause 
and resonance of the verse can be matched op] 
in the other works of the poet’s ripest and 
richest period ; the subtle force of effect con. 
veyed by the selection and collocation of nameg 
may be likened to that attained in the finest 
similar passages of Adschylus or of Milton. The 
licence which designates the father of the Herod 
then reigning as the Herod who was eaten aliye 
by worms is, if not an oversight, an instance of 
such freedom in the treatment of history or 
tradition as reminds us rather of the medizyal] 
poets—admirable poets in the rough, and vigorous 
playwrights in the bud—to whom we owe those 
mysteries and miracle-plays now too generally 
regarded as mere quaint antiquarian curio- 
sities, but actually full of humorous and earnest 
life, of rude dramatic realism relieved and en- 
nobled by interludes of lyric passion. The con- 
densed sweetness and the exquisite purity of 
the verses which describe the character and the 
works of Christ are not more perfect than is the 
massive sublimity of the magnificent harangue 
delivered by the doctor of the law, in which al} 
the centuries of consecrated carnage and sacri- 
ficial massacre in honour of the almighty and 
implacable God of hosts are evoked as with the 
blast of trumpets, and pass before us with 
sound of storm and glitter of battle. As it 
ceases, the word of the new commandment 
replies :— 

Toute la loi d’en haut est dans un mot: aimer. 

Peuple, cria le prétre, on vient de blasphémer. 


The introduction of the Sibyl into a narrative 
constructed on the basis of the evangelic record 
is another instance of sympathy with the imagin- 
ative side of early medizval faith or tradition 
such as coupled the names of David and the 
Sibyl, as cognate and coequal authorities, in 
the sublimest of all Christian hymns. The 
soliloquy of the prophetess is comparable with 
anything in the whole work of Victor Hugo for 
exaltation of passionate thought and subtlety of 
meditative expression ; its verbal and metrical 
quality is miraculous for supple and superb com- 
mand of every resource possible to language 
when kindled into statelier music or exalted 
into more strenuous emotion or refined into more 
exquisite eloquence than can be attained by the 
loftiest and keenest reasoning, clothed in the 
choicest and purest rhetoric, to which the foremost 
of prose writers can attain. As from the doctor 
of the law we heard the voice of doctrine, of 
imperious orthodoxy and autocratic faith, so 
from the dweller among visions we hear now 
the voice of mysticism, of desperate meditation 
on the insoluble, of hopeless disdain for human 
weakness and presumption, of bitter and angry 
resignation, of bewildered and barren and un- 
profitable belief. From the simple gospel of 
good will to men, the message of service and 
salvation to the weak, the creed of the formaliat 
is not more wholly alien, more utterly averse, 
than are the visions of the mystic. 

But the second division of this book is fuller 
even than the first of sublime and various 
beauties. No commentary could explain, no 
panegyric could express, the quality of inspira- 
tion which animates alike the description of the 
outcast fire- worshipper whose trade is the making 
of crosses, and who reflects, when a gibbet of 
special size is ordered by the high priest’s priestly 
messenger, that they seem inclined to do honour 
to Barabbas ; the magical charm, the inexpressible 
melody, the tender colour and the rapturous 
passion of the canticle which follows; the 
splendid sweetness and simplicity of narrative 
which paints in more vivid detail than Tinto- 
retto’s the triumphal entry of Christ into Jeru- 
salem ; the deep and burning pathos of Mary 
Magdalen’s appeal to the Virgin Mother 





Et l’on se parjurait, et l’bymne et la huée 
Riaient, et l’'dme humaine était diminuée. 





for help in the task of saving the threatened 
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ggviour from Judas and the priests ; the straight- 
jorward purity and fidelity of the paraphrase 
ghich versifies and expands the narrative in its 
rogress from Gethsemane to Calvary. But in 
sll the world of imaginative creation it would 
be impossible to find a conception more 
sugust, an invention more sublime, than that 
which brings the released Barabbas, wander- 
ing in stupefaction of bewilderment through 
the supernatural horror of darkness, to the 
foot of the cross on which his groping hands 
encounter the feet of Christ. The imagination 
is so magnificent that nothing less than Victor 
Hugo's incomparable power of style could pos- 
sibly have sufficed to shape it into speech and 
transfuse it into song. He alone among all great 

ts of the world could have put into the 
robber’s mouth that cry of shame and horror 
which here breaks forth in thunder of denuncia- 
tion against the monstrous choice of the people 
whose verdict has set him free :— 

Oh! si c’était A moi qu’on se fat adressé, 

§i, quand j’avais le cou scellé dans la muraille, 

Pilate était venu me trouver sur ma paille, 

8'il m’avait dit: ‘* Voyons, on t’en laisse le choix, 

C’est une féte, il faut mettre quelqu’un en croix, 

Ou Christ de Galilée, ou toi la béte fauve ; 

Réponds, brigand, lequel des deux veux-tu qu’on sauve?” 

Jaurais tendu mes poings et j'aurais dit : Clouez! 

If no other passage of this great poem is quite 
equal in direct intensity of impression to the 
picture of Barabbas at the cross, yet it is super- 
fuous to say that every part which follows on 
this transcendent episode is worthy of the place 
it holds in a structure of epic and lyric song left 
unhappily unfinished. The close or epilogue of 
the second book is a stern and sorrowful im- 
peachment of Christian crime and the religion 
that educes Caiaphas from Jesus. In the majestic 
‘fragment which succeeds we hear a change in 
the ery of the fallen archangel, from the note of 
atriumphant hatred and defiance to the note of 
a passionate and desperate love of God, renascent 
and reluctant, in the imperious eternity of hell. 

The second great lyrical interlude of the poem, 
even sweeter if possible than the divine canticle 
of Bethphage, is the song of thanksgiving of the 
birds. The exquisite and melodious old metre 
in which it is written was first used by Victor 
Hugo in July, 1828; but even the famous 
orientale in which all the graces of Ronsard and 
all the raptures of Belleau were at once rekindled 
and eclipsed can hardly be set quite beside this 
niracle of music, this sustained passion of praise 
and joyful adoration which rings through fifty 
stanzas of faultless and unflagging and incom- 
parable song. The two interludes which should 
have accompanied it, the chant of the stars and 
the hymn of the angels, are wanting ; no man’s 
imagination will ever be competent to supply a 
single line of these. But apparently not much 
is left incomplete of the renewed soliloquy in 
which the raging repentance of the accuser takes 
up again and again the burden of its illimitable 
despair. Never, surely, did prophet or poet, 
seer or preacher, condense into such incisive 
utterance or expand into such passionate appeal 
at once the anguish of triumph and the agony 
of defeat ; never did any man before find such 
expression for the assurance of his faith that the 
victories of evil carry retribution within them, 
and that the chastisement of crime is twin- 
born with its consummation. The seer who 
saw this, the poet who cast it into speech, 
had got far beyond all Dantesque or Miltonic 
fancies, all Tartarean or purgatorial devices, by 
which the natural conscience ever laboured to 
express its yearning for righteousness in expia- 
tion, its trust in the certitude of compensatory 
Justice, 


Pas un étre ne peut souffrir sans que j’en sois. 

Je suis l’affreux milieu des douleurs. Je percois 

Chaque pulsation de la fiévre du monde. 

Mon ouie est le centre od se répéte et gronde 

Tout le bruit ténébreux dans l’étendue épars ; 

J'entends !'ombre. O tourment! le mal de toutes parts 

M apporte en mon cachot sa triste joie aigué ; 

Jentends glisser l’aspic et croitre la cigué ; 

Le mal pése sur moi du zénith au nadir; 

la mer a beau hurler, l’avalanche bondir, 

Lorage entre-heurter les foudres qu'il secoue, 
éclatant zodiaque a beau tourner sa roue 





e constellations, sombre meule des cieux, 
travers le tracas vaste et prodigieux 
Des astres dont parfvis le grouve éuorme penche, 
A travers l'océan, la foudre et l’'avalanche 
Roulant du haut des monts parmi les sapins verts, 
J’entends le pas d’un crime au bout de l'univers, 
La parole qu’on dit tout bas, qui n'est pas vraie, 
L’obscur tressaillement du blé qu’étreint l'ivraie, 
La gangréne qui vient mordre la plaie a vif, 
Le chuchotement noir des flots noyant l'esquif, 
Le silence du chien prés du nid de la grive, 
eye tout, je n’é-happe 4 rien, et tout m’arrive 
la fois dans ce bagne od je suis submergé ; 
Tous les fléaux en moi retentisseut ; et j'ai 
Le contre-coup de tous les monstres ; et je songe, 
Ecoutant la fureur, la chute, le mensonge 
De toute cette race immonde de Japhet ; 
Je distingue le bruit mystérieux que fait 
Dans une conscience un forfait qu'on décide ; 
O nuit! je sens Néron devenir parricide. 

Nothing could be worthy to follow this but 
what follows —the wailing cry of the deathless 
and sleepless spirit of evil for but one hour of 
sleep :— 

Sommeil, lieu sombre, espace ineffable, od l’on est 
Doux comme |’aube et pur comme l'enfant qui nait ! 
Dormir, 6 guérison, détachement, rosée, 

Stupeur épanouie, immense ombre apaisée, 


Repos sacré, douceur muette, bercement 
Qui trempe dans les cieux les cceurs, noir et charmant ! 


The prelude of the third book is one of the 
sublimest poems which compose the mythic or 
symbolic part of the poet’s work. In all the 
vast compass of that world of song where only 
we can find its like we can find nothing more 
majestic in its ardour of imagination than the 
myth of the angel Liberty, the description of 
her descent, the pictures of winter everlasting 
and eternal night, of the spectre which resists 
and perishes, of the supreme appeal which evokes 
at last a word from the sleeping spirit of evil. 
Every line, every word, is laden with significant 
loveliness and alive with vivid emotion. 

It is a matter for infinite regret that the 
splendid fragment on the Bastille should be but 
a fragment. No more superb and terrible piece 
of workmanship was ever left unfinished. No 
section of the poem contains verses of more 
perfect and incisive simplicity than these :— 

Quel est ce prisonnier, et ton le 

Aprés dix ou douze ans personne ne le sait ; 

Pas méme lui. La dalle ignore ce que c’est ; 

Le carcan le saisit au cou sans le counaitre ; 

Et le ver, qui déja gofte a sa chair peut-étre, 

Ne peut dire son nom au rat qui glisse et fuit. 

We can but guess and wonder from afar off 
with what passionate magnificence of rapture the 
poet would have sung the fall of the typic prison, 
with what subtle and inspired audacity he would 
have made it symbolize the end of all evil, the 
annihilation of hell, the redemption and resurrec- 
tion of the fallen angel himself, whose work and 
whose dwelling-place and whose existence were 
exemplified and typified and embodied in that 
human house of torment. Only a few lines are 
vouchsafed us of the final utterance in which the 
supreme word of forgiveness, the proclamation 
of atonement wrought and of opposites recon- 
ciled by the angel Liberty, should have found 
ultimate and complete expression. But the 
message of the poem is none the less delivered, 
its mission is none the less fulfilled: we are 
none the less qualified to compare it, and justi- 
fied in comparing it, as to scheme and execution 
alike, with the poems of Dante and of Milton. 
In sharpness of outline and precision of touch 
it is Dantesque rather than Miltonic ; in sus- 
tained magnificence of rolling music, in con- 
stancy of exaltation, in epic stateliness and 
splendour of imagery, it is Miltonic rather than 
Dantesque. But for absolute effect of sublimity 
it can hardly be compared with the first and 
second books of ‘ Paradise Lost’; its milder and 
wiser tone of ethics and religion does not raise 
it—I am not sure that it does not prevent it 
from rising —to the tremendous height and 
grandeur of moral impression produced by the 
heroism of Milton’s irreconcilable and irredeem- 
able archangel. The Asiatic tendency to push 
invention beyond the limit of what may be called 
permissible impossibility, which distinguishes— 
if we may not say disfigures—no inconsiderable 
part of the poem, precludes it from the attain- 
ment of such a complete hold on the reader’s 








imaginative belief, such entire command of his 


deepest and most sympathetic emotion, as is at 
once achieved by the Satan of Milton. And 
this same indulgence of excess in such material 
fancies as rather deform than exalt the religious 
imagination of Hindoo mythologists deprives it 
no less of the crowning quality which glorifies the 
whole work of Dante : the logic of imagination 
which gives exactitude and consistency to every 
detail of his scheme, and makes the impossible 
not possible merely, but demonstrable as well as 
credible for all who consent to accept the first 
premiss or postulate of his faith. Contrast, 
for example, the material contradictions in- 
volved in such a myth as that of Nimrod’s 
attempt to scale heaven, and the perfect coher- 
ence of that which makes of the Peak of Tene- 
riffe the mountain of purgatory, with hell for 
its inverse descent. The materialism of Dante’s 
invention, however quaint and even gross it may 
seem to modern thinkers, is utterly at one with 
itself throughout: the materialism of Hugo's is 
so self-contradictory, so inconsistent in its accu- 
mulation of incompatible impossibilities, that 
we cannot even imagine a momentary and fan- 
tastical acceptance of it, a passing or fanciful 
belief in anything but the majestic harmony, the 
inexhaustible imagery, which clothe its naked 
incongruities with splendour. For this among 
other reasons I venture to prefer the second to 
the first division of the poem; and of all its 
countless beauties and sublimities the crowning 
example is for me that incomparable passage in 
which the pathetic and passionate imagination 
of the poet has conceived and has realized the 
anguish of Barabbas at the foot of the cross of 
Christ. ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE. 











THE INDEXES OF THE INDEX SOCIETY. 
Gray's Inn, July 5, 1886. 

TuHE first portion of the Index Society’s much- 
talked-of and long-expected ‘Index to the 
Obituary and Biographical Notices in the 
Gentleman’s Magazine’ has at length appeared. 
It extends from 1731 to 1780, and this first 
instalment runs from A to Girardot. As we 
are told that the remaining instalments of this 
first portion will be issued with all possible 
speed, I think it will be doing the public a 
service to call early attention to the degree of 
completeness and accuracy which has been 
attained in the first part of the work. 

Ihave taken at random one out of the fifty 
volumes indexed, and have carefully examined 
a few pages taken at random with the index 
just published. The following examples, taken 
from the volume for 1780, p. 394, will speak 
for themselves: ‘‘G. Elsley” is reproduced as 
George, which may, of course, be right, but may 
be wrong ; the wife of Jas. Gardner and “ mother 
of the late Robert Brackenbury ” is reproduced 
as the relict of Brackenbury ; ‘‘ Jacob Fergu- 
son” is reproduced as James; Douglas of 
‘* Cavers” reappears as of Cavere; Sebastian 
Creswell, described as “formerly in the E. I. 
Company’s service at Madras,” is said to have 
died at Madras, a very different thing. 

These are inaccuracies which, whether they 
are important or not, it was, at all events, easy 
to avoid. But it will be admitted that the 
entire omission of a name is important. On this 
same page I find that the name of D’Aumarez is 
omitted altogether from the index, while on 
p. 591 two names are omitted, viz., those of 
Dr. Buckler and Mrs. Dury. In fact, on every 
page that I have examined I have found at least 
one name omitted, and this, be it remembered, 
merely in the letters A to G. Now, as the 
obituary notices average, perhaps, two pages per 
month, it follows that there are 1,200 alto- 
gether, and assuming that the average of omis- 
sions in these letters is one per page, and that 
these letters form a third of the whole index, 
the entire number of names omitted will be 
between three and four thousand. The bio- 
graphical notices in the body of the Magazine 





have not been completely indexed. Thus I do 
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not find in the index Capt. Cook (p. 45), the 
Earl of Cork (p. 124), or Broome (p. 269). The 
references given under Carver, viz., 102 and 69, 
should have been supplemented by references 
to pp. 153, 184, 219, where there are additional 
particulars. Perhaps the reference to ‘‘ Driver, 
the, of a waggon on Enfield Highway ” (p. 299) 
was unnecessary, but if not, then we ought to 
have had an entry for another unnamed wag- 
goner whose death is reported in the ‘‘ Historical 
Chronicle ” for the same month (p. 293). 

I think that in the interests of the Index 
Society and of the public some steps should be 
taken to ensure a careful revision of the copy 
before the further instalments are printed. 

Ernest C, THomaSs. 








FACT AND FICTION. 
Windham Club, St. James’s Square, July 5, 1886. 

In this week’s Atheneum I see a letter from 
Mr. Faithfull Begg which contains a fairly com- 
prehensive charge of plagiarism against me as 
regards ‘ King Solomon’s Mines,’ beginning with 
the assumption that Good’s ‘‘ white legs” have 
in a previous communication been ‘‘shown to 
have been taken from Johnston’s book ”’ on Kili- 
ma-Njaro. Now this assumption is not in any way 
borne out by the facts, as a reference to the com- 
munication referred to will show; and I think 
that Mr. Faithfull Begg should have been more 
careful to be accurate in the conclusions that he 
draws from Mr. C. Welsh’s letter of the 29th of 
May. 

a matter of fact, however, ‘ King Solomon’s 
Mines’ was written in the first months of 1885 
and published on the Ist of October, 1885. Mr. 
Johnston’s book ‘ The Kilima-Njaro Expedition,’ 
which I have not yet had the pleasure of read- 
ing or even seeing, was published between the 
18th and the 30th of December of the same year. 
It will, therefore, be evident that it is not pos- 
sible that I should have borrowed from that book. 

Mr. Faithfull Begg, having triumphantly stated 
that which cannot be with reference to Good’s 
legs, goes on to charge me, on the strength of 
a chance similarity, with having stolen his teeth 
also from Thomson’s ‘ Masai-Land.’ Now this 
incident owes nothing to Mr. Thomson, It 
happened to a relative of my own, and to him 
I am indebted for it. Nor was Twala copied 
from Mandara ; he was modelled upon T’Chaka, 
of whom Mr. Faithful Begg may have heard; 
and with reference to the similarity between the 
description of Mount Kenia and my description 
of Sheba’s Breasts, let me point out that de- 
scriptions of snow-clad mountains are, if faith- 
fully done, apt to bear a family resemblance. 
As for the other matters charged by Mr. Faith- 
full Begg, such as the account of the passengers 
on the steamer, as he does not state where I am 
supposed to have stolen them from, I must 
content myself with saying generally that upon 
these points also he has, in his hurry to prove 
his case, allowed his imagination to run away 

with him, for I alone am responsible for them. 
The fact of the matter is that Mr. Faithfull 
Begg has fallen into the very common, but rather 
uncharitable error of supposing that everything 
in a book that can be strained or twisted into a 
resemblance of something in another book is 
necessarily copied therefrom. I would suggest 
that in the great majority of cases the true 
explanation is that the human mind is only 
capable of conceiving a limited number of ideas, 
and that it is almost impossible for any author 
to contrive a plot some of the details of which 
have not already done service in the works of 
ancient or modern writers. For instance, it 
is obvious that a book of the stamp of ‘ King 
Solomon’s Mines,’ dealing as it does with African 
adventure, and founded as it is on personal 
experience of the country, must include incidents 
and descriptions such as have been frequently 
met with by other travellers in that country. 
So impossible, indeed, is it to avoid in the 
course of imaginative writing trenching on 


ground that has already been dug in, that I am 
surprised that a critic of Mr. Faithfull Begg’s 
evident acumen and powers of research has not 
succeeded in discovering that Gagool is a servile 
copy of acharacter invented by somebody else, 
and that the mines themselves have already 
been discovered half a dozen times over. But I 
would suggest, independently of the present 
case, that criticism of this nature, in whatever 
spirit it is offered, is somewhat beside the point, 
since the literary value of a work surely depends 
upon the quality of the execution and the finish 
of the style, and not on the question as to 
whether or no this or that incident has, with or 
without the author’s knowledge, already done 
duty elsewhere. I cannot, for instance, see that 
Lytton’s beautiful ‘Coming Race’ is any the 
worse because the author of ‘Peter Wilkins’ 
had already discovered a race of flying folks. 

I regret trespassing on your space, but as 
Mr. Faithfull Begg has so confidently published 
charges against me in the Atheneum which are 
without foundation, I shall be obliged if you 
will insert my contradiction of them. 

H. River Hacearp. 


Edinburgh, July 5, 1886, 

I oBsERVE in Saturday’s Athenewm that my 
friend Mr. Begg points out an obligation which, 
he alleges, the author of ‘Solomon’s Mines’ is 
under to Mr. Thomson, the African traveller, 
in regard to Good’s false teeth. Mr. Haggard, 
of course, may or may not have borrowed the 
incident from the source indicated by Mr. Begg, 
but I may perhaps be allowed to point out that 
the astonishing the natives by means of false 
teeth is no new thing in the records of travel. 
Two instances occur to my mind. A friend once 
told me that while engaged in collecting horns 
in Asia he found himself amongst the numerous 
floating houses at Bangkok. In one of these he 
discovered aspecially fine and rare pair of horns, 
and only succeeded in securing them for his 
collection by exhibiting to the Chinese pro- 
prietor a curious feat which he was able to 
perform with his false teeth. By means of 
making them apparently fall out of his mouth 
and then jump in suddenly without the aid of 
his hands he won the heart of that “ heathen 
Chinee” in a way which money could not have 
done. The other incident happened to a rela- 
tive of my own, an old Highland lady with a 
good deal of character and a complete set of 
false teeth. Many years ago while travelling in 
the East she became temporarily separated from 
the rest of the party, and was soon surrounded by 
a crowd of Arabs, eager, curious, and clamour- 
ing for bakshish. After a while their attentions 
became very unwelcome, if not positively alarm- 
ing; so, thinking that at all events the experi- 
ment could do no harm, she suddenly whipped 
out her false teeth and snapped them vigorously 
in the face of the Arabs. The effect was magical ; 
the horror-struck natives took to their heels, and 
the lady got back to her tent in safety. 

J. Batrour Pavt. 


18, Gracechurch Street, July 5, 1886. 
THE peculiarity of the agreement between Mr. 
Haggard’s ‘King Solomon’s Mines’ and Mr. 
Johnston’s ‘ Kilima-Njaro Expedition’ lies in 
the fact that the former was published in October 
and the latter not till December, 1885, so that 
the incident in the novel could not in that 
case have been suggested by the actual occur- 
rence. Mr. Thomson’s ‘Through Masai-Land’ 
was published in February, 1885, so that in this 
case Mr. Begg’s parallel extracts are explicable. 

A. WILson. 








Literary Gossip. 

WE understand that Sir Frederick Pollock, 
the accomplished translator of the ‘ Divina 
Commedia,’ having retired from the post 
of Queen’s Remembrancer and from that 





of Master in the Supreme Court of Judi- 





— 





cature, has some idea of writing his 
recollections. Sir Frederick hag known 
most people of note in his day, and coulg 
add an interesting volume to contemporary 
biography. 

Ir is said that Mr. George Augustus Sala 
is engaged in the preparation of his auto. 
biography, which is expected to be published 
during the autumn by Messrs. Richard 
Bentley & Son. 

Amonc the candidates for the vacant post 
of Secretary of University College are Mr, 
Walter Besant, Mr. Rhys Davids, Mr. 
Cotton of the Academy, Mr. ©. L. Graves, Mr, 
J. M. Horsburgh, secretary of the London 
Institution, and Mr. Andrew Lang. 


Lapy Arcurpatp OAmMPBELL will, it ig 
reported, publish in a few days, through 
Mr. Quaritch, a pamphlet entitled ‘Rainbow 
Music,’ which is said to treat of “ harmony 
in colour-grouping.” 

Tue ninth annual meeting of the Library 
Association of the United Kingdom will be 
held in London on the 28th, 29th, and 30th 
of September. The Principal Librarian of 
the British Museum will preside, and the 
sittings will be held, by permission of the 
Benchers, in the hall of Gray’s Inn. 


Messrs. W. H. Atten & Oo. will shortly 
publish the ‘ Recollections of a Chaplain in 
the Royal Navy: being Notes and Scenes 
from the Writings of the Rev. W. G. Tucker, 
M.A., late Chaplain of Greenwich Hospital 
and Vicar of Ramsay, Essex.’ The work is 
compiled and edited by his widow, with a 
ged letter by Admiral Sir W. King 


A NEw novel by Miss Mary Deane, author 
of ‘Quatrefoil,’ will be issued by Messrs, 
Hurst & Blackett during the present month. 
Its title will be ‘St. Briavels. 


Tue ‘History of England from Czsar’s ; 


Invasion to the Accession of the House of 
Tudor,’ on which Sir James H. Ramsay has 
been engaged for many years, is now 
approaching completion. The author has 
had recourse throughout to the original 
sources, and he has sought to combine in 
one continuous narrative with our domestic 
annals a conspectus of military events and 
foreign affairs in their bearing on internal 
history. The work will probably extend to 
six or eight octavo volumes, and it will be 
published by the Clarendon Press. 


Mr. FrepErick ARNOLD is about to pub- 
lish, through Mr. Elliot Stock, an illustrated 
‘History of Streatham.’ The volume will 
also give an account of the parish of Estre- 
ham, and of the manors of Tooting Bee, 
Leigham, and Balham. 


Tue second and third volumes of the 
‘Index to the Gentleman’s Magazine’ are now 
being rapidly completed by Mr. Farrar, 
and will be issued without delay. In order 
to show one of the causes of the delay, it 
may be pointed out that in some cases 
weddings and deaths are mixed up in the 
most glorious confusion, and in many it- 
stances can only be noted by very careful 
reading to prevent any error creeping it. 
A letter on the first volume from Mr. E. ¢. 
Thomas will be found in another column. 

Mr. Ricumonp Henry, one of the Henty 
family who formed the first settlement it 
Victoria, is about to publish an account of 
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his life and the early settlement, under the 
title of ‘ Australiana.’ 

Messrs. Warp & Downey will publish 
immediately a new translation of Ler- 
montoff's ‘A Hero of our Times,’ by 
Mr. R. T. Lippmann. The novel will be 
prefaced by a biographical and critical 
sketch of Lermontoff. 

Mr. Errrxncnam WIxson, the well-known 
ublisher, died of heart disease last Satur- 

y. Mr. Wilson was in his sixtieth year, 

and carried on the business he inherited from 

his father. Only last week we mentioned 
that Mr. Wilson had contributed a poem to 
one of the July magazines. 

Tue death is announced, after many weeks 
of suffering, of Dr. Kenningale Cook at the 

of forty. He was at one time editor 
and proprietor of the Dublin University Maga- 
sine. He published more than one volume 
of poems, such as ‘ The Guitar Player,’ 1881. 
He married a daughter of Mortimer Collins. 

Tue sum of about 4007. has already been 
collected at Cambridge for the memorial to 
the late Mr. Bradshaw. To Mr. Hamo 
Thornycroft has been entrusted the making 
of the bust. The rest of the money will be 
spent, as has been previously stated, in 
securing the best of Mr. Bradshaw’s books 
for the University Library. 

Sm Grorce Dvucxerr has reprinted from 
the Yorkshire Archeological Journal his ‘ Ob- 
servations on the Parentage of Gundreda, 
Countess of Warenne.’ We shall probably 
have something to say on this monograph 
before long. Meanwhile we may mention 
that Sir George has made a convert to his 
theory that Gherbod was the foster brother 
of Gundreda of no less an authority than 
M. Léopold Delisle, the head of the National 
Library in Paris. M. Delisle writes :— 

‘Je suis porté & croire que vous avez raison 
de présenter ‘Gherbodus’ comme le frére de 
lait de ‘Gundreda.’ La question que vous avez 
traitée intéresse autant l’histoire de Normandie 
que l’histoire de la Grande Bretagne. Les 
arguments que vous avez si habilement présentés 
ne doivent pas rester inapergus de ce cdté du 
détroit.” 

M. Léopold Delisle does not, however, agree 
with Sir G. Duckett in Ordericus Vitalis’s 
want of trustworthiness, and adds :— 

* J’aime beaucoup cet auteur, depuis que j’ai 
achevé |’édition de son Histoire publiée il ya 
plus de trente ans par la Société de l’Histoire 
de France en 5 vol. en 8°. Orderic, comme 
tous les chroniqueurs, peut se tromper sur 
quelques détails ; mais nulle part ailleurs nous 
navons un tableau aussi complet et aussi vivant 
de la société anglo-normande du temps de 
Henri Ie,” 

Tue German papers record the death of 
a niece of Schiller, Frau Elwert, the widow 
of the late parish clergyman of Niirtingen, 
in Wurtemberg. She was in her eighty- 
Her mother, who was the 
second sister of the poet, married Pfarrer 
Frankh, of Cleversulzbach, afterwards Stadt- 
pfarrer of Méckmiihl. Schiller’s mother 
died in his house. 











SCIENCE 


Hicrobes, Ferments, and Moulds. By E. L. 
Trouessart. “International Scientific 
Series.” (Kegan Paul, Trench & Co.) 


Taar M. Trouessart’s book is a clever com- 


theless, disappointment in store for those who 
expect to find this volume a complete or satis- 
factory guide to the knowledge of bacteria. 
At the same time, those who take the work at 
its author’s valuation—asa “ work intelligible 
to all,” and which may to a certain extent 
‘‘ gerve as an introduction to the much more 
learned works of Cornil and Babés, of 
Duclaux,’? Koch, and others—can scarcely 
complain of its shortcomings, provided they 
go further and study the better works re- 
ferred to. 

The contents are too varied to notice in 
detail, but the following summary will give 
an idea of the chief heads. An introduction 
on microbes in general is followed by a 
chapter on “ Parasitic Fungi and Moulds,” 
which is short and not devoid of inaccuracies; 
for instance, on p. 17 Ustilago and Tilletia 
are referred to as Uredinese, whereas every 
botanist knows they have nothing in common 
with the “rusts” except their parasitism ; 
again, on p. 37 the figure (fig. 18) referred 
to as Peronospora infestans is no doubt so 
named by inadvertence. Saprolegnia ferax 
is an aquatic organism, a fact not to be in- 
ferred from the statement or figure on p. 47. 

Chapter ii. deals with ferments, and an 
excellent opportunity has been missed in the 
very scanty remarks on the history of our 
knowledge of the various yeasts and their 
actions. Chapter iii. at once plunges us 
into the description of the microbes par 
excellence, commonly known as bacteria, 
and although the generalization that 
“their emaller size is the principal dif- 
ference which separates bacteria from 
ferments”’ is not a very accurate way of 
putting the matter, there need be little 
objection to the author’s plan of dealing 
with these still somewhat mysterious or- 
ganisms. An account of the chief kinds of 
bacteria follows, and their actions as pro- 
ducers of vinegar, cheese, diseases of wines, 
putrefaction, and so on. 

Chapters iv. and v. are undoubtedly the 
most interesting and important, since they 
deal with the microbes causing diseases in 
animals and man. Much debatable matter 
has been included. Rabies is not yet proved 
to be due to a living microbe, and to say in 
one paragraph that M. Pasteur’s recent re- 
searches have thrown considerable light on 
the ‘‘life-history”’ of the microbe, while 
stating in the next paragraph that the said 
microbe is hypothetical and has not yet been 
discovered, will not tend to inspire con- 
fidence in the lay reader. 

The section on “‘the cholera microbe” is 
marred by the unnecessary introduction of 
extremely debatable matter; we are, how- 
ever, willing to give the author full credit 
for wishing to place his readers au courant 
with any information yet to hand, and so 
will not dwell on the extremely unsatis- 
factory nature of some of that information. 
Most readers no doubt will be surprised to 
learn how many well-known diseases are now 
definitely proved to be caused by microbes. 
Among others, the parasitic nature of 
phthisis or tuberculosis, commonly known 
as consumption, is far from being the least 
important, and if only in showing clearly 
how infection may result from milk, clothes, 
&c., the author has done good work. 
Indeed, the book may be regarded favour- 
ably from this point of view; it puts the case 





pilation cannot be denied; but there is, never- 





popularly called) very well indeed, and should 
certainly be read by those who have not 
access to more comprehensive works. 

Chapter vi. deals shortly with precautions 
against microbes, antiseptic dressings, filters, 
methods of preserving, &c.; and chapter vii. 
is devoted to remarks on laboratory research, 
&c. Both chapters are too short. The 
Beitrége sur Biologie der Pflanzen, referred to 
on p. 263 as a book of Koch’s, is, by-the- 
by, a periodical of Cohn’s. Chapter viii., 
on the polymorphism of microbes, is the 
weakest in the book, unless the concluding 
chapter ix. is excepted. Surely French 
botanists are not in the habit of ——s 
as serious the statement referred to wi 
respect to the so-called Penicillium ferment. 
Really good instances of the polymorphism 
of fungi abound, but they ied bs aid to the 
credulity which would bow before the cari- 
cature dubbed the ‘ Penicillium ferment.” 
M. Trouessart seems to see this more or less 
dimly, otherwise he could scarcely have 
given the warning on p. 277. We can only 
ask, Why slay the slain? The same question 
arises with respect to the theory mentioned 
at p. 290; we agree with its condemnation, 
but why bring it up again simply to abuse 
it? It is dead—let it rest. It is at most 
but a degree more absurd than the view 
that the ‘‘ microzyma of chalk, which doubt- 
less had their source in the animal and 
vegetable tissues of that epoch, are still 
living after a repose of many thousand 
centuries, and may be transformed into 
bacteria if supplied with the fitting nutritive 
liquid.” Yet the author speaks of this as 
“‘ demonstrated.” 

Enough has been said to give an idea of 
the scope and intentions of the work, and a 
glimpse at the way in which the author has 
accomplished his task. Much is left to be 
desired, and opportunities have been lost. 
Nevertheless, we do not condemn the book 
entirely. It will undoubtedly be widely 
read, and it ought to suggest ideas to every 
reader. The styleis popular, and there are 
many illustrations. The whole subject is 
treated from a native point of view, but 
that is to a certain extent pardonable in a 
countryman of Pasteur. It only remains to 
add that the publishers and translator have 
done their work well. 





GEOGRAPHICAL NOTES. 


TuE Journal of the Manchester Geographical 
Society for the first quarter of 1886 has appeared, 
and contains much interesting matter, foremost 
among which is an exhaustive article on the 
Manchester Ship Canal. The story is an in- 
structive one to peruse, in that it throws light 
on the extraordinary difficulties against which 
Manchester has had to contend in seeking the 
expansion necessary for its development and 
prosperity. The Duke of Bridgewater’s Worsley 
canal, which lowered the price of coal from 
2s. 6d. to 7d. a hundredweight, was denounced 
by an eminent engineer. But ey! soon 
spoiled the canals, and though their mono- 
poly was broken for a time by the railways, 
the two soon learned the wisdom (?) of making 
common cause against the trader and his cus- 
tomers, the public. A third conspirator, the 
port and municipal authorities of Liverpool, next 
joined the ring, and the general effect was 
described by the Times as follows: ‘City, 

rt, dock, and railway vie in extortion, and 
evy duties to the extent of human forbearance.” 
The Manchester Ship Canal was sanctioned last 





for the “germ theory of disease” (as it is 






year ; but the battle was not won without the 
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bitterest opposition. The writer of the article | 
does not tell us what this opposition cost in hard 
cash, nor what the entire saving would have 
been if promoters and opposers had abstained 
from litigation and subscribed their aggregate 
costs as part of the share capital of the under- 
taking. 

The Journal also publishes Mr. J. Thom- 
son’s account of a ‘ Trip to Sokoto’; ‘ Notes 
on the Philippines, by Mr. Frank S. Plant, 
a resident engineer; a paper on maritime 
canals, by Miss E. M. Clerke ; and the report 
of the Society’s Education Committee on ‘ The 
Exhibition of Geographical Appliances,’ with 
copious abstracts of the lectures delivered. 
The Society now numbers 309 members, and 
exchanges its Journal with sixty British and 
foreign geographical societies. 

Further news is telegraphed from Zanzibar 
concerning the whereabouts of Emin Bey, Capt. 
Casati, and Dr. Junker, according to which the 
last was with the king of Unyoro’s army, which 
had recently been defeated by the troops of 
Uganda, whilst Emin Bey still held the Equa- 
torial Province on behalf of the Khedive. He 
is reported to be at Wadelai, a station on the 
Bahr-el-Gebel, above Lado, and Capt. Casati 
is with him. 

It is stated that Dr. Leitner, whose retirement 
from the Punjab University was announced some 
months ago, is now on his way to Katiristan, a 
country with whose language he was among the 
first to make us acquainted. 

Petermann’s Mitteilungen publishes an essay 
on asymmetrical valleys, by Dr. V. Hilber, of 
Graz ; the concluding portion of Dr. O. Clauss’s 
report on the Xingu expedition (with a valuable 
map); and a report of the recent meeting of 
German geographers at Dresden. 

The Deutsche Geographische Blitter of Bremen 
publishes Herr Valdau’s account of a journey 
round the Cameroons Mountains, accompanied 
by an excellent map. There are, in addition, a 
highly interesting article on the Hanoverian 
‘¢ Wendland,” in which a Slav dialect was spoken 
formerly, and whose conquest by the ‘‘ Saxons” 
recalls certain phases in the history of Ireland ; 
an account of the province of Tarapaca, the 
soda production of which has vastly increased 
since its occupation by Chile; and a notice of 
Col. Fontana’s recent explorations on the Upper 
Chubut, which were carried on with the help 
of thirty young Welshmen, natives of the colony 
founded in 1865 at the mouth of the river. 

Capt. Paiva de Andrada has once more left 
for Eastern Africa, his object being the ex- 
ploration of the Sabia valley. 





ASTRONOMICAL NOTES, 


THE necessary funds have been granted for 
the expenses of the British expedition to observe 
the total eclipse of the sun on the 29th of next 
month, and it will proceed to Grenada in the 
West Indies, where the totality will take place 
about a quarter past 7 o’clock in the morning, 
and will last very nearly four minutes. Its 
duration will be greatest (about six and a half 
minutes) at a point in the Atlantic Ocean some- 
what more than four hundred miles to the south- 
west of Sierra Leone. But at no place where 
the central line crosses land will the duration of 
totality exceed that on the South African coast 
near the town of Benguela, where it will amount 
to nearly five minutes, or about one minute 
longer than at Grenada and its neighbourhood, 
a much more accessible locality than Benguela. 
A proposal was made some time ago to dispatch 
a German party to the latter place; but we 
have not heard that it has assumed a tangible 
form. We understand that two gentlemen (Mr. 
Turner and Mr, Maunder) on the staff of 
the Royal Observatory, Greenwich, are to form 
part of the British expedition to the West Indies, 
which will probably leave for Barbados on the 
29th inst., and be conveyed thence in a man-of- 
war to Grenada, where it is proposed to occupy 





three stations for the observation of the eclipse. 


Another small planet (No. 259) was discovered 
by Prof. C. H. F. Peters at the Litchfield Ob- 
servatory, Hamilton College, Clinton, N.Y., on 
the 28th of last month. 

The small planet, No. 253, which was dis- 
covered by Dr. J. Palisa at Vienna on the 12th 
of November, after waiting a long time for a 
designation, has recently been named Mathilde. 


THE NATURAL HISTORY OF PALESTINE. 
Jerusalem, June 1, 1886. 

THe Edinburgh Review for April, 1886, con- 
tains an article on ‘The Natural History of 
Palestine’ which is interesting and valuable as 
calling attention to a very important subject. 
The article is a review of the work of Dr. 
Tristram on ‘ The Floraand Fauna of Palestine,’ 
which was published by the committee of the 
Palestine Exploration Fund in 1884. The writer 
speaks in general with the authority of one con- 
versant with the subject, and during the course 
of the article states, independently of the work 
which he is criticizing, many new and important 
facts. 

Having said this I will proceed to point out 
what I consider to be certain inaccuracies of the 
writer, which, in so far as they are such, mar the 
value of his work. My observations, however, 
are not designed to be merely criticisms, but 
rather, if I may say it without boasting, contri- 
butions to the fund of general information on 
this interesting subject. 

On p. 318 the writer says that the volume 
contains ‘‘a catalogue of all the known verte- 
brata...... of Palestine.” In Dr. Tristram’s list 
the wolverine is not mentioned. I have a very 
fine specimen of this animal, which was caught 
in the wild hills between Mar Saba and the 
Dead Sea. This, however, was since Dr. Tristram 
was here and since his work was prepared. 

Speaking of the Jordan Valley and the Dead 
Sea basin, the writer says : ‘‘ This locality has a 
tropical climate, and hence we can account for 
the presence in this part of Palestine only of 
such a decidedly tropical form as the sun-bird 
(Cinyris osee), the only species of sun-bird which 
reaches so far north” (p. 319). Here are two 
errors, namely, ‘‘ in this part of Palestine only” 
and ‘‘the only species,” for another distinct 
species of sun-bird is found at Jaffa on the sea 
coast. This species I do not find mentioned in 
Dr. Tristram’s work. 

Speaking of the avifauna, which is put down 
at 348 known species, he says: ‘‘ This is a high 
number for so small an area, covering not more 
than 5,600 square miles” (p. 320). This is 
really a little less than the extent of Palestine 
west of the Jordan, while about the same number 
of square miles were embraced in Palestine east 
of the Jordan. Both divisions of the country 
were embraced in Dr. Tristram’s catalogue, and 
should be included in any catalogue of Pales- 
tinian birds, animals, or plants. 

The coney is spoken of as being “‘ confined to 
the gorges of the Dead Sea and Arabia Petra” 
(p. 320). Again on p. 326 the same remark is 
repeated, with the addition that “it is rare in 
the rest of the country and unknown in the 
Lebanon.” On the contrary, I have a fine 
specimen that was caught in Mount Lebanon 
near the well-known village of Abeih. 

On p. 323 the writer speaks of the papyrus 
plant as if found only in the Huleh marshes, 
whereas it is found near the Lake of Tiberias, 
on the Nahr Rubin south of Jaffa, on the river 
Aujeh north of Jaffa, and in a few other localities. 
The statement of the writer is not an inac- 
curacy, but it is incomplete, and therefore con- 
veys a wrong impression. 

Some one (see p. 327) has evidently been mis- 
led when speaking of ‘‘ white asses.” The 
writer quotes, apparently from Dr. Tristram, 
that ‘‘ a good Syrian ass fetches about 40l., the 
price of a good horse.” If the price of horses 
in this country is meant, the statement is in- 
accurate, because 20/. would purchase as good 
a horse as any gentleman would care to own. 





———————= 
The best horses are worth from twenty to 
twenty-five napoleons, and if twenty napoleon 
were paid for an ass, even a ‘“‘ white ass,” the 
price would be thought exorbitant. The very 
best asses can be bought for a price varying 
from ten to fifteen napoleons. 

I should like to know upon whose authority 
it is stated (p. 327) that ‘‘ wild asses are ye 
rare in Palestine, but occasionally enter the 
Hauran.” If this supposed fact rests on Arah 
testimony it rests upon a very poor basis 
Unless it rests upon the testimony of competent 
European observers, I should class it among the 
doubtful and exceedingly improbable rumours, 

On p. 330 occurs the following statement: 
“ The leopard still maintains itself in Palestine 
all round the Dead Sea, in Gilead and Bashan, 
and occasionally in the wooded districts of the 
west ; it sometimes lurks near watering-places 
and pounces at night upon the cattle.” On the 
contrary, my own impression is that the leopard 
is, and for a long time has been, extinct in 
Palestine. In six years’ experience in all parts 
of the country, both east and west of the Jordan, 
I have never known of a leopard being seen or 
caught. I possess two skins which were brought 
to me as leopard skins, and have seen several 
others that were called so, but in every case they 
were the skins of cheetahs. In two or three 
instances I have seen beautiful saddles (in one 
case the saddle of a riding camel) covered with 
what were said to be leopard skins, but they 
likewise were cheetah skins. On more than 
one occasion it has been reported to me that 
a leopard lived in such or such a locality, had 
been seen, had destroyed many sheep, cattle, 
&c., and I have offered a large reward besides 
defraying all the expenses of digging a pit in 
which to entrap the beast, but I have never suc- 
ceeded in obtaining a leopard’s skin. My con- 
clusion is that if these animals existed here they 
would, sooner or later, be caught and their skins 
brought to the large towns for sale. 

On p. 330 it appears that only one kind of 
wild cat is known in Palestine, whereas two 
species certainly, and perhaps three, exist here. 

On p. 331 wolves are represented as being 
very abundant. On the contrary, they are 
really scarce, and in some sections of the country 
—as, for instance, Judea—extremely so. 

It is stated on p. 331 that ‘‘ jackals hunt in 
packs.” This may be the common notion, but 
during six years’ observation, while I have seen 
these animals frequently, I have never seen them 
‘*in packs.” Almost invariably I have seen one 
alone, and not more than once or twice have! 
seen two in company. Formerly I took for 


granted the statement of ‘‘the best scholars” FF 


that Samson’s foxes, Judges xv. 4, were really 
jackals. They may have been, but my exper- 
ence is that there are now in the country twenty 
foxes to one jackal. Foxes frequent vineyards, 
and about Hebron scores, and even hundreds, 
are caught every year during the grape season. 


They are very abundant about Gaza, where they 


destroy the cucumbers and other kinds of vege- 
tables. Had one the means to do it, one might 
catch in these gardens as many as fifty foxes in 
a single night. The natives catch them by the 
hundred. Foxes are much more easily caught 
than jackals, and one reason is because they g0 
in groups. The natives do not distinguish i 
their common speech between foxes and jackals, 
but call both of these animals “‘ jackals.” They 
know the difference, and when pressed will give 
the proper names, but “‘ wawi” (the name for 
jackal) is almost universally applied to both. 
give this fact for what it is worth, and leave 
others to decide what its bearing may be on the 
passage in Judges. One thing is certain, namely, 
that were Samson living now, and were he to 
attempt to do what he is said to have done, he 
could not possibly catch three hundred jackals, 
but he might catch that number of foxes. 

The writer states that “two varieties of for 
occur in Palestine” (p. 331). I have certainly 
three kinds. 
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rom twenty to Moles ae «“ mole-rats’’ are stated to be espe- 
Wwenty napoleong ally common about ruins (p. 332) I should 
White ass,” the FF that the hillocks which they form are 
ant. The ye especially common” everywhere —just as 


smmon, and I think far more so, in the unfre- 
fiented parts than in the neighbourhood of 
sins. In fact, there is nothing in their habits 
sich necessarily connects them with ruins. — 

4s to the bearded vulture or laemmergeier, 
hich is spoken of on p. 334 as being common, 
[should say that it was a very rare bird in 
Palestine, for I have never once seen it during 
y residence in the country. 
‘On p. 336 it is stated that the ‘eagle owl is 


a price varying 
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ing statement; bore common than most of the other species 
lf in Palestine, xcept. the little ow).”. On the contrary, my 
ad and Bashan rience is that it is the least common of all 


he owls known to me in Palestine. I have 
ound the long-eared, the short-eared, the scops, 
he barn, the little southern, and the tawny 
pecies much more common than the eagle owl. 
Why should the ‘‘ African darter” (p. 337) be 
troduced among the birds of Palestine, since 
») specimen has ever yet been seen or caught 
» the country? Certainly no one has ever 
jimed that the Lake of Antioch, where Dr. 
Mristram saw it, was a part of Palestine. 

On p. 337 it is said that ‘‘ the ostrich occurs 
buly in the eastern plains of Moab ; formerly 
nore abundant, it is now only a straggler from 
entral Arabia.” I doubt if this bird ever 
aches the ‘‘eastern plains of Moab” unless 
t is brought there by the Arabs. The Mecca 
vigrims occasionally bring young birds from 
jrabia; but not one of the scores of Arabs 
hom I have questioned ever saw a wild ostrich 
ither in or near Moab. 

In speaking of the anemone the writer has 
omitted the white variety (p. 341); and further- 
nore it would appear that the mandrake was 
jund only on the ‘‘ littoral and inland plains, 
mthe valleys of the Jordan basin, and on the 
plains of Moab” (p. 342), whereas it is abundant 
i the mountains as well, and is very common 
in the mountains of Judea about Jerusalem. 
With regard to the natural history of Pales- 
ine, it need hardly be said that no single 
pbserver can hope to do the work so completely 
that nothing would remain to be done. There 
needs to be a corps of observers and collectors 
stationed in different parts of the country, who 
phould remain permanently throughout the year, 
d remain, in fact, for a series of years together. 
ince this is impossible, we should be thankful 
or all that individuals have accomplished in 
is department, for by such efforts our know- 
geof the flora and fauna of this country is 
in advance of what it was twenty years ago. 

Seran MERRILL. 
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SOCIETIES. 

SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES.—July 1.—Dr. J. Evans, 
President, in the chair.—The following gentlemen 
were elected Fellows: Baron de Cosson, Sir H. E. 
Maxwell, Rev. E. B. Savage, Messrs. L. Alma 
adema, J. T, Bent, F. Tayler, C. Hettier, G. F. 
Warner, I. B. Nicholl, L. H. Cust, W. H. Cope, H. J. 


fifty foxes in Pid, and R. J. Johnson.—Mr. R. P. Pullan exhibited 
them by the beautiful terra-cotta head of Jupiter, found in the 
illa of Caligula at Civita la Vignia—Mr. J. G. D. 
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Engleheart exhibited a curious delf saltcellar re- 
mbling in form the silver ones of the seventeenth 
entury, found on the site of the Savoy Palace.—Mr. 
T. N. eane exhibited a fine series of photographs 
of Irish monastic and other remains.—Mr. W. Niven 
exhibited and presented a photograph of the “ Priory 
pew” in Clare Church, Suffolk, destroved in 1883.— 
Miss Beaven exhibited a plain gold ring, inscribed 
with the posy, “ Let faithfull love never Remove.” 
~The Rev. G. Rome Hall exhibited a good specimen 
ofa flint knife found in a sepulchral cist at Choller- 
forl—The ordinary meetings of the Society were 
then adjourned to November 25th. 





ARCHEOLOGICAL INSTITUTE.—July 1.—Mr. R. P. 
Pallan, V.P., in the chair.—Mr. B. Lewis read a 
Paper ‘On the Antiquities of Saintes.’ The monu- 


ments most interesting to the antiquary are the 
Amphitheatre (Les Arénes), the Roman arch (Arc de 
tomphe), and the church of Ste. Marie, com- 
uonly called l’Abbaye des Dames, (1) The general 








arrangements of the Amphitheatre resemble those 
at Nimes, but the state of preservation is very in- 
ferior. The form is, as usual, elliptical, the greater 
axis measuring 130 métres, and the lesser 66 métres. 
It is supposed to have been capable of holding 21,000 
spectators. There were originally seventy - four 
arches round the building, but only nine at the east 
end now remain. The seats were supported by a 
single row of vaults sloping down tothe arena. Ex- 
cavations made in 1881-2 produced important results, 
They brought to light part of the great eastern 
vomitorium, in which two staircases were found, 
used by the workpeople employed to stretch the 
relarium ; an aqueduct in the line of the greater axis 
for draining the water off ; a chamber used either by 
the gladiators or as a vivarium for wild beasts ; the 
podium between the vomitorium and the north end 
of the lesser axis ; corridors leading to the podium, 
and seats immediately above it. On the same side 
a great staircase was cleared, which seems to have 
been reserved for duumrirs and other local magnates, 
But the most remarkable anger ts 4 of all was a stair- 
case outside the building by which spectators could 
descend either to galleries of the amphitheatre or 
to the valley below. In the coping-stone of the 
podium holes were observed which were intended 
to receive the irons of a balustrade protecting the 
occupants of the lowest seats from the attacks of 
wild beasts in the arena. Near the centre of the 
seats on the south side is the fountain of Ste. 
Eustelle, a convert of St. Eutrope. Girls visit it 
on the 2lst of May, and throw pins into it from 
which they derive omens of matrimony. Various 
dates have been assigned to this monument. Chau- 
druc de Crazannes places it in the Flavian or 
Antonine period; but M. Audiat, the most competent 
authority of our own time, thinks it was erected 
in the third century. (2) The Roman arch seems 
originally to have stood on an island and at the ex- 
tremity of a bridge; afterwards, from the Charente 
having changed its course, the arch was nearly in 
the middle of the stream ; lastly, it was taken down 
and rebuilt on the right bank of the river. It has 
two vaulted entrances, like the Portes d’Arroux and 
St. André at Autun. The piers are ornamented 
with pilasters, of which there are twenty-four on 
the lower story. There are three inscriptions on 
the attic and one on the frieze, the latter being re- 
peated on the side that looks towards the faubourg. 
They show that the arch was erected in the reign 
of Tiberius and in honour of Germanicus. The 
Celtic names on the frieze— Ottuaneunus, Gededmon, 
and Epotsorovidus—do not occur in Cesar or in 
compilations generally accessible. The phrase ad 
pao sn tn is supposed by most of the French 
authorities to refer to the junction of the Sadne 
with the Rhone; but some local authorities 
have said that the confluence of the Seugne and 
Charente is meant here. (3) The church of Ste. 
Marie is the most interesting in this city. In the 
west front the central portal is richly adorned 
with sculptures, both on the archivolts and on the 
capitals of the columns. Of the former there are 
four rows, in the following order, beginning with the 
lowest : (1) Angels aderizg, with the Divine Hand 
on the keystone ; (2) The Paschal Lamb surrounded 
by the Evangelistic symbols; (3) The Massacre of 
the Innocents, or some other scene of persecution ; 
(4) The four-and-twenty Elders of the Apocalypse, 
holding instruments of music and vases for per- 
fumes. The tower is composed of two stories: the 
first square, pierced on each side with three arches; 
the second circular and ornamented with pinnacles at 
each corner of its quadrangular base. It issurmounted 
by a conical cap, the stones of which are imbricated. 
This steeple is imitated from that of St. Front at 
Perigueux ; but having greater breadth relatively to 
the height, it looks more solid and symmetrical.— 
Prof. Lewis’s paper wasillustrated by photographs.— 
The Chairman suggested that the existence of the 
large drain mentioned by the lecturer, the vicinity 
of the amphitheatre to the river, and the fact that 
the level of the arena was almost on a level with the 
water, would lead to the supposition that there must 
have been water fights as well as land fights. It was 
not necessary that the whole of the arena should 
have been flooded, but the water might have been 
contained in canals as at the Colosseum. He thought 
that ine iron bars (of which the sockets were to be 
seen on the podium) probably sustained rollers 
covered with spikes to protect the spectators from 
the attacks of the wild animals. With refereuce to 
the lecturer’s allusions to Byzantine influence on 
architecture, as shown in the church of St. Eutrope 
at Saintes and at Morssai, he remarked that this influ- 
ence, exhibited chiefly by the adoption of the dome, 
had been found by French antiquaries throughout 
the length of the great trade route of travellers 
from the East in the Middle Ages, who, landing on 
the south coast, traversed France, passing through 
Verigueux, Angouléme, and other towns which 
possess domed churches. It was remarkable that 
no churches of that description existed north of the 
Loire. ‘he conical roof seen at Poitiers and Angou- 





léme was evidently the germ of the spire, which 
became elongated as time passed on until it attained 
the elegant form of the fléche of the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries.—Mr. H. Farrar exhibited a 
fine collection of photographs from India, and 
pointed out that many of the ancient buildings of 
that country, and especially of Gwalior, presented 
very marked features which required and deserved 
most diligent study.—Mr. P. Harrison exhibited a 
“ millefiori”’ head found in Elgin, and which could 
not well be considered later than Roman in date. 





ROYAL INSTITUTION.—July 5.—Dr. W. Huggins, 
V.P., in the chair.—Mr. G. A. Crawley and Mr. 
W. H. Smith, M.P., were elected Members.—The 
Managers reported that they had reappointed Prof. 
J. Dewar as Fullerian Professor of Chemistry. 





PHYSICAL.—June 26.—Prof. W. E. Ayrton, V.P., in 
the chair.—Mr. E. M. Langley was elected a Member. 
~The following communications were read: ‘On 
certain Sources of Error in connexion with Experi- 
ments on Torsional Vibrations,’ by Mr. H. Tomlin- 
son.— On a Mode of driving Electric Tuning-forks,’ 
by Prof. 8. P. Thompson. It is invariably found that 
the frequency of an electrically maintained fork is 
continually changing. This great inconvenience the 
author believes to be due to the fact that the im- 
pulses are given to the prongs at a disadvantageous 
moment, namely, when they are at the extremities 
of their swings. It is desirable that the impulse 
should be given at the middle of the swing, and to 
effect this it is suggested that each fork should make 
and break the circuit of the magnet influencing the 
other one, and it was shown how the electrical con- 
nexions could be made to effect this in a simple 
manner.—' A further Note on the Formula of the 
Electromagnet and of the Dynamo,’ by Prof. 8. P. 
Thompson, 


HELLENIC.—July 2.—Dr. J. Evans, President of 
the Society of Antiquaries, in the chair.—Mr. F. C. 
Penrose read a short paper based upon notes taken 
during a recent visit to Tirynsand Mycenez. After 
explaining that his visit had been hurried, so that 
he did not profess to come forward with any detailed 
statement, Mr. Penrose said that the question he 
wished to raise was whether the walls uncovered b 
Dr, Schliemann at Tiryns belong to the same epoc 
of civilization as the so-called Treasury of Atreus 
and the Lion Gate at Mycenz. Undoubtedly strong 
arguments in favour of the antiquity of these walls 
were brought forward in Dr. Schliemann’s book, 
but a careful and unprejudiced examination might 
show that he had unconsciously overlooked circum- 
stances which tell against his view. Mr. Penrose’s 
main contention was that between the undoubted 
Pelasgic architecture of Mycene and Tiryns and the 
so-called Palace of Tiryns thé difference in character 
of work was fundamental. In short, they had no- 
thing incommon. Meanly built wallsof quite small 
stones, worked with the saw and chisel and with 
a tubular metal drill, seemed to him inconsistent 
with the Pelasgic period, especially as are 
burnt red bricks—were not unfrequently introduced. 
Dr. Schliemann’s theory that these burnt bricks were 
due toaconflagration which destroyed the palace 
was not borne out by the opinion of a practical 
brickmaker to whom Mr. Penrose had submitted 
the point. The true Pelasgic walls had been dressed 
without metal tools, whereas the numerous cuts seen 
in the walls of the palace at Tiryns were clearl 
produced by a metal saw. If this fact be admitted, 
could a people who used steel or iron for their tools 
have been content to use only bronze for their 
weapons? Again, in some of the walls claimed as 
pre-Homeric stones occurred which were obviously 
borrowed from older structures, and were yet of 
regular Hellenic workmanship, as found in clas- 
sical times. The plan of the building at Tiryns 
might be that of a Greek house, but Prof. Jebb 
had disputed its analogy with the plan of an 
Homeric palace. In short, it was hard to conceive 
that the same men could have built these slovenly 
walls and such walls as those of the Treasury of 
Atreus. Without discussing in detail the objects 
found at Tiryns and Mycenx, Mr. Penrose doubted 
whether the pre-Homeric character of the treasures 
and pottery had yet been perfectly established. The 
decorations at Tiryns, to judge at least from the 
drawings, had some archaic character about them, 
but might be bad imitations of earlier work. 

Dr. Schliemann, after sketching the history of 
his work at Tiryns, proceeded to reply in some 
detail to the objections of Mr. Stillman and others, 
As this palace was practically the first Greek private 
house that had been discovered, it was natural that 
its character should have been disputed, especially 
by those who had not studied his book ‘ Tiryns on 
the spot. Since the excavation the floors and 
thresholds had been purposely covered over to 

reserve them from exposure, and | a visitor to 
Tiryns not provided with Dr. Dérpfeld’s plans might 
easily fail to identify these and other essential 
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details. He might as easily fall into the blunder of 
mistaking prehistoric for Byzantine building. An 
instance of such liability to error, on the part of 
those not fully informed of all the circumstances 
of the excavation, was that of the boundary walls of 
the tombs at Mycenz, to which reference had been 
made by Mr. Penrose. Their conglomerate character, 
including fragments of true Hellenic building, was 
fully accounted for by the fact that they were not 
yet ten years old, having been rebuilt by the Greek 
Archeological Society in 1878, from materials lying 
on the spot, in order to consolidate the terrace of 
the tombs. These were the walls which Mr. Still- 
man, Mr. Penrose, and their companions, on the 
ground of their containing blocks of the classical 
period, had assumed to belong to, at earliest, the 
third century B.C., and to be the work of the Celtic 
barbarians who then overran Greece. There was 
no evidence whatever that the Celts at that time 
penetrated beyond Delphi. As to the objection 
that walls of quarry stone bonded with mortar were 
unworthy of the heroic age, it was sufficient to 
point out that such walls, consisting in the lower 
art of quarry stones and in the upper of sun-dried 
ricks, had been found in prehistoric build- 
ings in all parts of Greece—at Troy, at Eleusis, 
in Cephalonia, and in the island of Thera. Dr. 
Schliemann then alluded to the as which 
were of the most archaic design, and bore the same 
patterns as had been found at Orchomenus and else- 
where in buildings certainly 2,000 years older than 
the foundation of the Byzantine Empire. Similarly 
the objects of human industry found at Tiryns could 
only be compared with those of prehistoric character 
which had been dug up in other parts of the world. 
In conclusion, Dr. Schliemann expressed the hope 
that scientific experts might visit the ruins at Tiryns 
with his book in hand, and test for themselves the 
accuracy of the statements and plans there given. 
He and his collaborator Dr. Dérpfeld were quite 
content to leave it to the judgment of such travellers 
whether the result of the excavations at Tiryns de- 
served to be described, as Mr. Stillman had described 
it in the Zimes, as “one of the most extraordinar 
hallucinations of unscientific enthusiasts whic 
literature of all times can record.” Ina letter to 
the Times Dr. Dérpfeld had offered to accompany 
Mr. Stillman to Tiryns and Mycenez, that he might 
convince him of his error; but Mr. Stillman had 
taken no notice of the proposal. Undaunted by the 
severe criticism which their work had at times met 
with in England, Drs. Schliemann and Dérpfeld had 
just planned another archeological enterprise with 
ickaxe and spade, and the appreciation of the Hel- 
enic Society would serve as a great spur and en- 
couragement in this new campaign. 

Mr. Newton then read a paper by Dr, Dorpfeld, 
who began by expressing his readiness to explain 
any point upon which doubts had been raised in 
regard to the discoveries at Tiryns. After alluding 
to Mr. Stillman’s letters to the Times, in which he 
had first maintained that the palace at Tiryns was the 
work of Celtic barbarians in the Macedonian period, 
and afterwards adopted an alternative theory that 
the building was Byzantine, Dr. Dérpfeld discussed 
in detail the question whether the Palace of Tiryns 
and the tombs at Mycenz really belonged to the 
heroic age. It had long been erroneously supposed 
that nearly all buildings of the classical age in Greece 
were made of rectangular stones, so that walls of 
a different character, whether of quarry stones 
bonded with clay mortar or of sun-dried bricks, 
were held to be Roman or Byzantine, or even 
barbarian and modern. This supposition was 
directly traversed by Vitruvius, who expressly 
described walls of sun-dried brick and _ praised 
them for their lasting qualities, and stated 
further that not only private houses, but the royal 

alaces of the Attalides in Tralles, of Croesus at 

ardis, and of Mausolus at Halicarnassus, were built 
of them. Dr. Dérpfeld went on to point out that 
wherever such walls were found in Greece or Asia 
Minor the lower parts were composed, as at Tiryns, 
of irregular stones, either with or without mortar. 
They were also wainscoted on both sides with clay 
or lime plaster, which was often covered with paint- 
ing. Their angles were provided with regular square- 
cut stones or with timber beams. The same style 
of architecture constantly occurred in the most 
ancient edifices of Mesopotamia and Egypt, and we 
might well suppose that the Greeks had learnt it 
from the people of those countries at a very 
early date. In the face of such facts no one who 
had really studied the art of building among the 
Greeks and Romans would maintain that such walls 
as described were incompatible with the classical or 
the heroic age. There were four main points ;for 
determining the date of such walls when found : (1) 
The later the date the greater the likelihood of find- 
ing in the walls other materials than quarry stones 
and unbaked bricks, as, e.g., fragments of classical 
building, kiln-burnt bricks, or especially clay tiles. 
If these occurred the wall could hardly date from 
the heroic age, (2) The style of painting on the 





lime wainscoting was a sure test of age, for a wall 
could not possibly be later than the plaster which 
covered it. (3) The material and workmanship of 
the parastades, of the free-standing columns, and 
of the door-sills were another sure test of age. (4) 
There was the evidence of potsherds and other ob- 
jects found near a wall, but into this point Dr. Dérp- 
feld, as an architect, did not propose to enter. Apply- 
ing these tests to the case of Tiryns: (1) After four 
months’ careful examination Dr. Dérpfeld had found 
no trace of other materials in the walls of the palace 
than quarry stones bonded with clay and sun-dried 
bricks, Appearances which had been attributed by 
Mr. Penrose, Mr. Stillman, and others to the pre- 
sence of kiln-burnt bricks and of lime mortar were 
in fact due to a conflagration which had destroyed 
the palace, and had in parts calcined the walls. Walls 
which did contain other material would be found 
on close examination to belong either to the founda- 
tions of a Byzantine church or to Byzantine tombs, 
as indicated in the plan. (2) The wall-paintings, 
some of which were found in situ on the walls while 
others lay on the floor, agreed closely in design and 
ornamentation with the stone reliefs of the dome- 
shaped tombs at Mycenz and with the famous ceil- 
ing of the Thalamos found at Orchomenus. The 
great antiquity of those examples had never 
been doubted. Walls decorated with such de- 
signs could not be otherwise than prehistoric. 
(3) As to the working of the antz and the door- 
sills, this had been carried out at Tiryns with the 
stone-saw, the pickaxe, and the cylindrical bore, the 
very instruments whose use was characteristic of the 
dome-shaped tombs and the Lion Gate at Mycene. 
The use of these tools at Tiryns had strangely been 
taken by Mr. Stillman as direct evidence of the late- 
ness of the building. Dr. Dérpfeld was quite pre- 

ared to prove on the spot that they had been used 
in the admittedly prehistoric buildings at Mycene. 
Further evidence of the antiquity of the palace was 
furnished by the close correspondence of the angles 
of the outer wall of the Acropolis with those of the 
palace. The masonry of the inner and outer walls 
was really identical, though in the one case small 
and in the other colossal stones had been used, a 
natural distinction between the walls of a dwelling- 
house and of a fortress. Again, the alabaster frieze, 
inlaid with small pieces of Egyptian glass («davoc), 
found in the vestibule of the Megaron, closely re- 
sembled in construction and design the reliefs found 
in the treasury at Orchomenus. Similar friezes had 
been found in most ancient buildings in Meso- 
potamia, and such a frieze of ciavoc was distinctly 
mentioned by Homer in his description of the palace 
of Alcinous. In conclusion, Dr. Dorpfeld touched on 
the question of the agreement of the plan of the 
palace at Tiryns with the dwelling-house implied in 
various parts of the Iliad and Odyssey. He doubted 
whether Homer’s statements were complete enough 
to allow of a trustworthy reconstruction of the 
Homeric palace, but in his opinion, though Homer 
nowhere described the palace at Tiryns, there was 
essential agreement between his statements and the 
plan of that palace. Dr. Dérpfeld considered that 
the technical evidence he had brought forward could 
— be met by actual counter-proofs that the palace 
at Tiryns dated from Macedonian or even Byzantine 
tim 


es. 
As Mr, Stillman was not able to be present, Mr. 
Pelham, who explained that he to some extent 
shared the doubts expressed by Messrs. Penrose and 
Stillman, read a paper which Mr. Stillman had 
written for the occasion, and which briefly summed 
up the arguments he had already put forward. 
After long study of prehistoric monuments in Italy 
and in some parts of Greece he had come to the 
conclusion that such buildings showed no evi- 
dence of stone-cutting proper, i.e., the use of 
edge tools, chisels, &c., in shaping stone to its 
position. No appliances seemed to have been used 
beyond the drill, the stone-axe or hammer, and 
trituration. Any ruin to be attributed to the pre- 
historic epoch in which Tiryns was founded must 
conform to these technical conditions, But at 
Tiryns the stones were cut with a chisel, sawn, and 
drilled with a tubular drill of apparently rather 
modern and excellent metallic make, laid with pro- 
fusion of mortar, and accompanied by burnt bricks, 
all indications of a comparatively modern date. 
Further, the bases of the columns were cut in a 
rude and slovenly style, and no columns had been 
found to correspond. The Acropolis walls—the 
latest visible work of the classical Tiryns—were of 
a solid, deliberate, and most painstaking character ; 
while the house walls, with their rude bases for 
columns (which were probably of built-up material), 
were hasty, flimsy, and entirely unlike any archaic 
work the writer had ever seen. Such technical 
indications forbade the hypothesis of an early bar- 
barism antecedent to Greek civilization, so the 
only alternative was to come down toa relapse into 
barbarism after the fall of that civilization. Tiryns 
was unoccupied in the time of Pausanias, and there 
was no evidence of any occupation between the 








destruction of the city by the Argives and hi 
Nor was there any trace of an occupation lat 
that to which we owed the walls now ip 
although in places there seemed to be some evid D 
of buildings beneath them. In some parts of a : 
ruin there were admitted evidences of Braman . 
occupation, aud there was no technical differene a 
between the work there and elsewhere, Mr Stil pa 
man’s conclusion was that this Byzantine ooo, a 
pation was the only one which had taken place afie : 
the destruction of Tiryns by the Argives, and that 
the discoveries of Dr. Schliemann could op} 7 iu 
attributed to the period of that occupation, 7 ° 
Prof. Middleton opened the discussion upon theh ps 
papers which had been read. The main reasons be . 
said, against the antiquity of the building seemed 
to be (1) the fact that the stones of the wall of th 
palace were small compared with those of the out. 
side wall. Of this the natural explanation was thi! ™ 
in building a thin wall it would be extremely incop. 
venient to use large stones. (2) The tools employed 
were said not to be consistent with an early period 
In his opinion the tools used in working the Tiryn. 
thian walls were a sharp-pointed hammer, a chige) 
a saw, and two sorts of drills. All these were uge§ f 
in Egypt at a very early period. The drills and gy 
had clearly been used with some hard stone such a3 
sapphire or emery, as might be seen from the rapidity 
with which they had cut into the stone. The rapidit 
of the saw-cuts and of the spirals of the drills would 
have been impossible with metal tools, and could 
only be explained by the use either of diamond. 
studded drills or of those worked with loose emery al 
or powdered corundum—tools certainly of extreme 
antiquity. As to mortar or burnt bricks, even jf 
they occurred in these walls (and Dr. Dérpfeld maip. 
tained the contrary) there was ample evidence of 
their use in other countries far earlier than the date 
claimed for the Tirynthian palace. Another proof 
of early age was the use of wooden columns, Nota 
single stone column had been found. It was gener. 
ally accepted that wooden columns were only used 
in very early times. Again, the extreme care with 
which the walls had been originally built was 
another evidence in favour of Dr. Schliemann’s and 
against Mr. Stillman’s theory. Though built off * 
rubble they were first smoothed outside with clay, ™ 
then overlaid with three coats of stucco, the last, st 
which took the paintings, being almost of pure lime, 4 
In some rooms the walls had further a carefully 
fitted wooden lining, as was proved by dowel marks, , 
pe 
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and in some cases pegs still existing in the wall. The 
constant occurrence in the débris of small pieces off 
bronze made it almost certain that metal plates half # 
been nailed to the wooden planks. This style of orna- 
mentation, which must have had an extraordinarily M 
rich effect, was mentioned in Homer, and was known 
to have been used in the Treasury of Atreus. Thg® 
alabaster frieze and the wall-paintings were in their§ ¢ 
character and design further unmistakable evidencelf a¢ 
of archaic work, showing distinct traces of Pheenicia§ 7 
and Egyptian influence.—Mr. Pelham said that his ' 
position was that of one who waited tohave hisdoubis P 
removed. He had seen a large number of prehistorie Ji 
remains in Italy and a few in Greece, and certail 
points in these remains at Tiryns had certainly§ y 
startled him. He asked whether the walls rested on 
the natural rock or on débris. (To this Dr. Schliemam 
at once replied that they went down to the rock)g* 
Then the character of the work—not merely thefilo 
smallness of the stones, which Prof. Middleton half y; 
explained—seemed to him far more slovenly thang _ 
one would have expected. Then there was needof 
some clearer line of distinction between the early 
work and that which was admitted to be Byzantine 
Where did the latter end and the prehistoric wor 
begin? Asto the use of mortar, he did not thinls LHI 
that the Roman instances adduced by Prof. Middle § & 
ton were conclusive, nor did he think that much 
would be gained for the decision of the questiolg ; 
at issue by instances drawn from_ buildings whichi él 
could conceivably have come under the influent 
of Etruria—Replying to some of the objectiou 
raised, Dr. Schliemann dwelt particularly up 
the very perfect system of drainage which } 
been discovered in the palace.— Replying to Mt 
Penrose, Dr. Dérpfeld asserted that no burnt brid 
had been found in any part of the building that 
claimed as prehistoric, as he was prepared to prové 
to any one on the spot. As to the tools used, thf , 
were identical with those of which traces wets, 
clearly visible on the admittedly prehistoric wallsa® 
Tiryns, Mycenez, and Orchomenus. This also he ¥# 
prepared to prove to any one on the spot. He held, 
therefore, that the main contentions of Messrs. Pet 
rose and Stillman fell to the ground.—Mr., Penro%, 
replying on his part, said that no discussion could 
really settle the questions at issue that did not,# 
Drs. Schliemann and Dérpfeld had suggested, 
lace on the spot. He was surprised, however, ® 
Sow Dr. Dérpfeld’s assertion that no burnt b 
were found exceptin the so-called Byzantine chur 
Though he had no notes to refer to, his recollect! ti 
was strong that they occurred elsewhere, He 
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; brought forward the opinion of a practical 
sretdy aker that the phenomena could not be ac- 
counted for by the theory of a conflagration. Dr. 
porpfeld had quoted Vitruvius, but he had always 
understood Vitruvius to refer in that passage not to 
sun-dried, but to kiln-burnt bricks. Mr. Penrose 
added that he would be quite satisfied with his part 
in the discussion if it had encouraged further ex- 
amination of this most interesting discovery, which, 
whatever the outcome, must reflect the greatest pos- 
gble credit on Dr. Schliemann and his able coad- 
‘ytor.—Mr. Karl Blind quoted Mr. James Fergusson $s 
opinion in support of the antiquity of the Tirynthian 
palace, and the discussion closed. 
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Science Gossiy. 


Mr, Wiu1am Kine, D.Sc., Emeritus Pro- 
fessor of Geology, Mineralogy, and Natural 
History in the Queen’s College, Galway, died at 
Glenoir, Galway, on the 23rd ult., in his seventy- 
eighth year. Upon the foundation of the Queen’s 
Colleges in Ireland in 1849, Dr. W. King was 
selected to fill the Chair of Geology in the Gal- 
way College, which he occupied until 1883, when 
an attack of paralysis compelled him to retire. 
Dr. King contributed considerably to the litera- 
ture of the various branches of geology. 

Dr. Brown-Sf£Qquarp has been elected amem- 
ber of the Paris Academy of Sciences in the 
section of Medicine and Surgery. His election 
was carried by a large majority. 

Me. G. H. Kinanan publishes in the Journal 
of the Royal Geological Society of Ireland 
‘Notes on the Apatite of Buckingham, Ottawa,’ 
which is full of useful information on a class of 
rocks which has hitherto been imperfectly under- 
stood ; also another paper on the ‘ Canadian 
Archean or Pre-Cambrian Rocks, with a Com- 
parison with some of the Irish Metamorphic 
Rocks.’ There is much originality in the latter 
paper, and students of petrology and lithology 
vill do well to carefully study it. 

Pror. G. Wrepemann in his Annalen for 
March published a valuable contribution to 
science, ‘Magnetic Researches.’ Many of the 
experiments described are original ; all of them 
advance our knowledge of the laws of magnetism. 
This important paper has been translated and 
— in the Philosophical Magazine for 
uly. 

Mr. Clement WraGGE, whose services at Ben 
Nevis have made his name familiar to me- 
tecrologists, has signalized his arrival in Aus- 
tralia by founding at Adelaide a ‘‘ Meteoro- 
logical Society of Australasia,” to which we 
wish all success. 
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ROYAL SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER COLOURS.—The 


«yy, HUNDRED and FIFTH EXHIBITION is NOW » 
by Prof. Middle-§ Bast ON is NOW OPEN, 5, Pall Mall 


, from Ten till Six.—Admission, 1s.; Illustrated Catalogue, Ls. 
ALFRED D. FRIPP, R.W.S., Secretary. 


ROYAL INSTITUTE of PAINTERS in WATER COLOURS, Picca- 
dilly, W._NOW OPEN from Nine till Six.— Admission, 1s.; Illustrated 
Catalogue, 1s. —Also a Collection of WATER-COLOUR DRAWINGS by 
Deceased BRITISH MASTERS. ALFRED EVERILL, Secretary. 





ARUNDEL GALLERY EXHIBITION of nearly TWO HUNDRED 

Be REEHED | WATER-COLOUR COPIES, on a Reduced &cale, 

talian Frese inti cally 

and in Bchoale, oes and other Paintings, arranged Chronologically 

Open Daily from Ten till Five ; Saturdays, Ten till Four.—Admission 
DOUGLAS H. GORDON, Secretary. 


Office of the Arundel Society, 19, St. James's Street, 8. W. 





‘THE VALE OF TEARS.’—DOR#’S LAST GREAT PICTURE, com- 
oo & few days before he died, NOW ON VIEW at the Doré Gallery, 
3 , New Bond Street, with ‘Christ leaving the Pretorium,’ * Christ's 

try into Jerusalem,’ ‘The Dream of Pilate’s Wife,’ and his other 
ereat Pictures. From Ten to Six Daily.—Admissicn, ls. 








The Life and Works of Joseph Wright, A.R.A., 
commonly called ‘Wright of Derby.” By 
W. Bemrose. Illustrated. (Bemrose & 
Sons. ) 

lx this handsome folio Mr. Bemrose has 
towned his work of rehabilitating his rela- 

Mve in the eyes of the general public. 


| painter of rare accomplishments. 
| a master of strong effects of light and shade, 
'he was gifted with fine perception of the 








Painters and critics of the English School 
during the last century do not need to be in- 
formed that, in spite of his somewhat hide- 
bound technique, Hudson’s laborious and 
| timid pupil had in him the making of a 


He was 


powers of local colour, and he was semething 
of a poet in landscape. Many of his like- 
nesses are so fine and truthful, and (apart 


| from their dry and hard handling) so search- 
| ing and bright, that they are almost the 


and Indian Exhibition, 4.—Con ference ‘ On the Races | 


best of the second class of eighteenth cen- 
tury portraiture. That is to say, although 
nearly always devoid of the grace and charm 
of Romney’s best achievements, they are 
superior to Romney’s ordinary work, being 
far less mannered, and they are better 
than all but the very finest of Cotes’s, 
Dance’s, Northcote’s, Opie’s, B. Wilson’s, or 
Russell’s, to say nothing of Barker, Martin, 
and Abbott. These men were Wright’s con- 
temporaries, and, to a certain extent, his 
rivals. We do not, of course, in this con- 
nexion include Reynolds and Gainsborough, 
because there is no ground for comparison 
between these masters and one whose faculties 
were, after all, limited in their scope and 
narrow in their application. Wright per- 
haps resembled Zoffany more closely than 
any other of his rivals, but his technique 
lacked the mastery of that unequal artist 
at his best. Had Wright had a master of 
larger sympathies and aims he might have 
produced better work, yet, on the other 
hand, there would have been risk of his 
originality, like Northcote’s, being alto- 
gether extinguished had he been a pupil of 
Reynolds. 

Mr. Bemrose tells us that, after the 
usual opposition to his son’s becoming a 
painter, Wright’s father made inquiry 
in London for the best teacher of 
the day, and Hudson being thus re- 
puted, the youth in 1751, at the age of 
seventeen, was established in the Great 
Queen Street workshops, where Reynolds 
and Mortimer had preceded him. It would 
have been better had Wright péere, a highly 
respectable solicitor of Derby, waited until 
October, 1752, when Reynolds set up his 
easel in St. Martin’s Lane, and would have 
been only too glad to take a pupil for a ‘‘ con- 
sideration.” As young Wright’s engage- 
ment with Hudson was for two years only— 
we are not told that the lad was apprenticed 


in the usual way—it was not to be expected 
that he could obtain very much profit in 
Great Queen Street. 
the end of this period, Wright carried with 
him a self-confidence which never deserted 
him, and began portrait painting at the age 
of nineteen. 
with his performances and went back to 
Hudson for a second term of fifteen months, 


Returning home at 


No wonder he was dissatisfied 


“ often lamenting during that period that he 


could not obtain better instruction, there 
being no master of eminence in England 
at that time.” 
master than Reynolds he could have desired, 
while of schools for drawing and painting 
there were at least two in operation, to say 
nothing of the St. Martin’s Lane Academy, 


We do not see what better 


| where all the best men of the day were 


content to study. 


Mr. Bemrose has devoted much labour 


| to his subject, and his reward is commen- 


surate to his efforts. He is justified in say- 
ing: ‘It is seldom a better opportunity is 
found of obtaining a clear insight into the 
working and every-day life of an artist than 
is afforded by the material collected in the 
present volume.” The subject is peculiarly 
interesting because Wright was one of the 
best as well as one of the last of our purely 
provincial artists. During his lifetime every 
provincial city found employment for a 
painter, on hard terms indeed, yet short of 
sheer starvation. Most of these local artists 
taught drawing in schools for young ladies; 
they produced the likenesses of profes- 
sional people and shopkeepers who could 
afford a guinea or two; and they depicted 
the more renowned horses, dogs, cattle, 
and even sheep of their districts. Thus, at 
a somewhat later date than Wright’s, James 
Ward first showed his powers by painting 
prize cattle, and Edwin Landseer, nearly two 
generations nearer our own time, made his 
first step towards fame by a portrait of a 
bull. Gandy at Exeter, Stubbs at Liver- 
pool, Richard Wright in the Isle of Man, 
Crome and others at Norwich, Gainsborough 
at Ipswich, Romney at Kendal, Bird at 
Bristol, Barker at Bath, and Cuitt at Chester 
managed somehow or other to keep body 
and soul together, and some of them did not 
hesitate to copy or even to ‘‘ restore” the 
“old masters” dilettanti were then busily 
collecting. They looked with disgust on 
such itinerants as the Vicar of Wakefield 
patronized, and were nearly all drawing 
masters; but Wright does not seem to have 
practised this branch of the genteel arts 
which stood many of his brethren in good 
stead. 

This volume furnishes Wright’s coat 
armour, and contains a pedigree deduced 
from the Rev. John Wright, parson of 
Seighford, co. Stafford, who in 1662 was 
inducted to the vicarage of that place: 
he took his degree in Dublin. The vicar 
removed to Longford, co. Derby, and died 
there as rector in 1681, ‘‘an orthodox and 
worthy son” of the Church. The inventory 
of his goods is noteworthy as showing the 
habits of a country parson in the Midlands 
two hundred years ago. Unluckily Mr. Bem- 
rose has forgotten to say what the living 
was worth. The rector left behind him goods 
valued in all at not more than 205/., including 
44]. allowed for the produce of the glebe he 
farmed. He had ‘2 mares and 1 nagg”’; 
his plate was estimated at 5/. only; the 
whole furniture of his parlour consisted of 
‘¢15 chairs, 2 tables, and 1 carpet.” As he 
was blessed with a wife and eight children 
he could not, with the five spare chairs of 
his parlour, have been hospitable on a large 
scale. On the other hand, it is evident that 
he was a student; his ‘‘studdy,” which 
was distinct from the parlour, contained 
‘‘ one desk and lock, and shelves and books,”’ 
and the whole was valued at 30/. 4s., or 
more than the entire furniture of the 
rectory. We may guess at what rate his 
volumes of divinity were priced by the 
assessors of Derby, and thus estimate the 
value of the library which was reckoned 
to be worth thirty pounds odd in 1682. 
From this John Wright descended Dr. 
Richard Wright, a physician and F.R.S., 
a man of considerable repute, who died in 
1786, and ‘Equity Wright,” an attorney 





of high character and Town Clerk of Derby 
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from 1756 till 1765. One of the daughters 
of this gentleman married James Holworthy, 
a founder-member of the Society of Painters 
in Water Colours. The youngest of 
‘* Equity Wright’s” three sons was the 
A.R.A., who was born at a house still exist- 
ing in Derby on September 3rd, 1734. At 
Derby Wright remained all his life, with 
the exception of three years and a half 
spent in London under Hudson, two years 
in Italy, and two years in Bath, where, 
after the departure of Gainsborough for 
London, he proceeded in hopes of fortune, 
which did not attend him. Considering the 
attractions of Gainsborough’s art, we need 
not wonder that the primitive, not to say 
jejune manner of Wright failed of success in 
the fashionable watering-place. 

At eleven years of age his taste for art 
pronounced itself, and he continued to 
draw in secret whenever he could find an 
opportunity, and took as models signboards 
and portraits. Painting was not Wright’s 
only pursuit; he was a real lover of music, 
and a first-rate amateur performer on the 
flute. In this capacity he seems to have 
been a highly popular attendant of the 
balls, assemblies, and concerts of Derby and 
the neighbouring towns. Of the Ladies’ 
Derby Assembly at that time Mr Bemrose 
gives the rules, some of which are amusing 
as indicating the desperate efforts of the 
patronesses to maintain their own gentility: 
“©1. No attorney’s Clerk shall be admitted”’; 
‘©3. No Lady shall be allowed to dance in 
along white Apron’”’ (the reader may re- 
member Walpole’s comments on the Duchess 
of Queensberry’s wearing such a garment 
in ‘‘society”’); ‘¢4. All young Ladies in 
Mantuas shall pay 2s. 6d.”’; ‘5. No Miss 
in a Coat shall Dance without Leave of the 
Ladies of the Assembly.’ 

Wright soon attained sufficient reputation 
to be allowed a room in the Town Hall 
when he wished to exhibit his pictures. It 
was not till 1765 that he exhibited in London, 
when the gallery of the Society of Artists in 
Spring Gardens contained ‘A Conversation 
Piece’ and that capital ‘ Three Persons view- 
ing the Gladiator by Candle-light’ we praised 
when reviewing the interesting collection of 
Wright’s pictures which, owing mainly to the 
efforts of Mr. Bemrose, was formed at Derby 
in 1883. It is now at Bowood. Wright 
got 130/. for it, a great price in those days. 
In the Society’s exhibition were pictures by 
Barret, Cotes, Gainsborough (‘General 
Honeywood’ and ‘Col. Nugent’), Gilpin, 
Hamilton, Hayman, Hone, 0. Humphrey, 
Kirby, Martin, Morland, Mortimer, Rey- 
nolds (‘ Lady S. Bunbury sacrificing to the 
Graces,’ now in the National Gallery, and 
‘Lady Waldegrave’), Stubbs, West, R. 
Wilson, and Zoffany. Wright continued to 
contribute to this society until 1791, sending 
in all forty-three pictures. He first appeared 
at the Academy in 1778, the tenth exhi- 
bition, when he contributed five pictures— 
among them what some profess to consider 
his masterpiece, ‘Edwin, from Beattie’s 
“‘ Minstrel,”’’ as well as ‘ Sterne’s Captive,’ 
and a striking “Girandolo, a grand fire- 
work exhibited at the Castle of St. Angelo 
in Rome.” He sent two pictures to the 
gallery of the Free Society of Artists in 
1783, and in 1785 he gathered twenty-five 
of his works in Robins’s Auction Room, 
Covent Garden. Eleven of these pictures 





— however, left unsold, a significant 
act. 

In 1773 Wright married and set out for 
Italy in company with his wife and a 
Mr. Hurleston, a great-uncle of the late 
President of the Society of British Artists 
and a painter of promise, who was killed by 
lightning while riding across Salisbury Plain 
inastorm. Mr. Bemrose prints an amusing 
letter from Wright to his brother Richard, 
a doctor settled at Derby, respecting, among 
other things, the despatch of, ‘in a box, 
four pillar Candlesticks, called Tooth and 
Egg, to be cleaned as silver. They are 
what they seem to be, which, if I mistake 
not your temper, will be more pleasing to 
you than a refined [7.¢., plated] outside, 
with a Base inside.” ‘‘Tooth and Egg,” 
which Mr. Bemrose does not explain, was 
‘‘tutenag,”’ the Anglo-Chinese for what we 
now call German silver, which the straight- 
forward painter preferred to plated articles. 
Arrived in Rome, Wright, according to 
Hayley’s ‘Life of Romney,’ ‘‘laid the 
foundation of those cruel nervous suffer- 
ings which afflicted his later years, by 
excess of application.” 

Here is, we think, the clue to much of 
Wright’s history. In this letter to his 
brother he declared his hopes that ‘‘ maéri- 
mony has improved my constitution, and I 
am better able to bear the rude winds than 
heretofore.’ Delicate from his boyhood, the 
painter was constantly liable to the ‘cruel 
sufferings’? Hayley mentioned; and to the 
state of his nerves and liver is attributable 
that peevishness and irritability which 
marked his dealings with the Academicians 
and other men as well as societies. Wright’s 
letters from Italy mention his intercourse 
with Romney, Copley, Downman, O. Hum- 
phrey, Jenkins the dealer, and others, and 
his visits to Rome, Naples, Pompeii (which 
had been discovered fifteen years before), 
Herculaneum, Florence, and other cities. 
The only early master whose works attracted 
his attention was Giotto, whom he vouch- 
safed to notice at Padua. At Turin he was 
delighted with the Van Dycks, and espe- 
cially with the 


‘picture of King Charles 3 children, which 
is a capital one, the youngest has great relief 
without shadow, and such a sweet childish 
expression as I never before saw.” 


Mr. Bemrose takes an opportunity for ex- 
pressing emphatic dissent from the dictum of 
the Messrs. Redgrave in ‘A Century of 
Painters’ that Wright’s studies in Italy had 
little influence on his style in after life. He 
adduces the sketch - book of the painter, 
which contains evidence that study of 
Michael Angelo had developed his sense 
of style and method of handling. Arrived 
in Derby, September, 1775 (as he was ad- 
mitted a Student in the Royal Academy 
in this year, it would seem that he must have 
remained in London for some time at least), 
Wright did not stay long at home, but, 
as we have said, thinking Gainsborough’s 
departure from Bath had left an opening 
for a portrait painter, proceeded there, not, 
as Mr. Bemrose states by a slip of the pen, in 
December, 1774, but in December, 1775. 
In one of his letters from Bath occurs a 
passage characteristic of the man. He got 
no patronage, and this induced him to 
write :— 


‘moonlight scene, and seventeen portraits, 








a. 

‘TI am confident I have some enemies jn this 
place who propagate a report that I paint fire. 
pieces admirably, but they never heard of my J ye 
painting portraits......This is a scheme of —_ 
artists here (who, to our shame be it said, seldom be 
behave liberally to one another) to work me out 
and certainly it proves at present very injurioy, 
to me.” = 


There was nothing surprising in the opinion 
of those who considered Wright a painter 
of ‘‘fire-pieces.” He had at that time ex. p 
hibited eighteen pictures of this kind, on. 





some of which probably represented artificial] 7 
light, while several were small and not ong tin 
important enough to be compared for q ff x 


moment with the “ fire-pieces.” W 
At Bath Wright painted Dr. Wilson, and 
no less a person than Mrs. Catherine } of 
Macaulay, the so-called ‘‘ Republican hig. 
torian,” whom Walpole abused, Gains. § 4 
borough painted, and Burke condemned, § jj 
The doctor, who was Rector of St. Stephen's, di 
Walbrook, set up this woman’s statue in 
his church, from which it was expelled by J jj 
his successor. Wright named her “ Miss } 4, 
Macauley,” which was wrong; her maiden ¢ jg 
name was Sawbridge, and she was a native 
of Olantigh, Kent. We have another ex. 
pression of Wright’s irritability in a letter 
to his brother respecting a picture at the § 17 
Society of Artists’ gallery in 1776 :— A 
‘¢ There has been offered for my Girandoloa § re 
100 guineas, but the man who is appointed in J ¥f 
the room knows neither his [the alleged would. 
be buyer’s] name, place of abode, or anything 
about him, thro’ which carelessness I shall in 
all probability lose the selling of my picture 9 
If I do, I will never exhibit with them more.” § ™ 
Wright seems to have carried this threat 
into effect. No picture of his followed in 
Spring Gardens till 1791, an interval of 
thirteen years, during which the Society 
held several exhibitions. This complaint It 
may have had to do with the artist’s first 
appearance at Pall Mall, where the Academy j 
was then seated, in 1778. He was already§ 
in a good position, for we find that in 1760 
his prices of ten, twenty-one, forty, and sixty th 
guineas, respectively for a head, half-length, th 
three-quarters, and whole-length portrait, 
were about the same as Reynolds’s had bee (3 
not long before. Mr. Bemrose quotes fron} p 
Wright’s note-book an account of the ar B 
rangement of his palette and a list of the H 
pigments he used. Among these wer] p 
carmine, lake, brown-pink, Prussian blue, to 
and one or two more of which the reputation 
is nearly as bad. This is enough to account 
for an occasional lack of roses in his carna-§ 4, 
tions, and want of harmony in his greys 
We are not told which white he affected, Gh 
but it seems to have been a good one. 
Mr. Bemrose, as might be expected, enten§ + 
rather fully into the relations of Wright 
and the Royal Academy. Nowadays we 
do not hear of an Associate refusing the A 
R.A.ship. Yet Stubbs did this in 1781, aud dk 
Wright imitated him. He attained th 
former honour in November, 1781, that 8 j. 
after he had contributed not fewer than ne 
teen pictures to four exhibitions. In Feb , 
ruary, 1784, that is two years and three te 
months later, the Academicianship W8§ p 
er 
al 
ki 





offered to him and he refused it, becaus®, 
as one of his friends asserted, Edmul 
Garvey had been made an Academicial 
The vacancy was caused by the death 
of Richard Wilson. The Academy ca 
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gue of the exhibition of 1783 describes 
Garvey a8 an “R.A. elect” in that 
sar. 1f Wright was so terribly aggrieved 
st Garvey’s election, how happened it that 
he restrained his wrath for a whole 
twelvemonth? Garvey had been waiting 
not less than thirteen years, he was one of 
the first batch of Associates, and was by 
9 means the incompetent and ignominious 
rsonage Wright’s friends declared him to 
_ Edward Edwards stated that Wright, 
offended at Mr. Garvey’s being chosen 
Royal Academician before himself, resigned 
his Associate’s diploma in disgust, yet con- 
tinued to exhibit at intervals with that 
society” (the Academy). Mr. J. L. Philips, 
Wright’s friend, declared that the Acade- 
micians, ‘‘ being afterwards made aware 
of the impropriety of thus insulting a 
man of his [ Wright’s] abilities, deputed 
their secretary Newton to Derby, to solicit 
his acceptance of a diploma, which he in- 
dignantly rejected, knowing how little the 
institution could serve him, and feeling that 
his friend Mortimer and himself were both 
deemed equally unqualified to enjoy the 


nV 


‘honours attached to that Royal establish- 


ment.” This is clearly unreasonable, be- 
cause J. H. Mortimer, elected an Associate 
in November, 1778, died February 4th, 
1779; and he could hardly be elected an 
Academician in the interval. That Wright 
refused to be made a Royal Academician, as 
Mr. Redgrave suggests, because he would not 
givea diploma picture, is too absurd a suppo- 
sition to be entertained. He had plenty of 





usold paintings on his hands. Mr. Redgrave 
says that he searched the records of the 
Academy to learn the facts connected with 
Wright’s retirement—a statement Mr. Bem- 
rose dismisses with the remark, ‘ It was a 
safe place to search if Mr. Philips’s account 
weretrue.” We are not quite so sure of this. 
It appears to us that if the Academicians sent 
Newton to Derby (which we do not believe 
for a moment), they would not fail to pre- 
serve a record of such magnanimity. It 
must be remembered that Wright was not 
the only painter of distinction then living, and 
that among the Academicians were Reynolds, 
Gainsborough, Copley, Cotes, T. Sandby, 
Cipriani, De Loutherbourgh, Wilton, G. 
Barret, Sir W. Chambers, P. Sandby, 
Bartolozzi, Hone, A. Kauffman, the Dances, 
Hayman, Zoffany, Cvsway, Nollekens, 
Barry, and Bacon, who were not very likely 
to humiliate themselves in order to pro- 
pitiate an irascible portrait painter at Derby, 
with whom personally not half a dozen of 
them can have had more than the slightest 
acquaintance. No R.A. was elected between 
Garvey’s appointment in 1783 and 1784, 
when Wright’s turn came. On his refusal, 
J. F. Rigaud, an A.R.A. of 1772, was chosen 
an R.A. 

Four years after his resignation of the 
Associateship Wright returned to the Aca- 
demy with five pictures (this does not look 
as if he felt ‘‘ the institution could not serve 
him”); the next year he sent nine; and it 
was not till 1790 that he fell out with the 
Academy again. He then complained bit- 


terly of the bad places given tu his works. 
He described the Academicians as “ mis- 
creants,” their conduct as “rank villainy ”’; 
and he hinted that a certain writer then well 
known, who called himself ‘‘ Vasari,” had 
been bribed to suppress ‘‘a statement of 





facts.” How far this quarrel, which was 
long maintained, was justified no one seems 
to know, but we may point out that 
his pictures of 1790 were two; of these 
‘Romeo and Juliet’ enjoyed the distinction 
of being ‘‘No. 1.” We know where that 
was likely to hang. No. 221 was between 
works of Rigaud and Russell, and next 
but one to Lawrence’s portrait of a son of 
Lord Abercorn. Wright so far relented as 
to send three pictures to the Academy in 
1794, his last appearance in public. He 
died in 1797. 








The Sirens Three: a Poem, written and 
illustrated by W. Crane (Macmillan & Co.), 
is a reprint from one of the magazines. Of 
the poem it is not necessary to say more than 
that amid many obscurities of thought and ex- 
pression are a considerable number of power- 
fully imaginative and picturesque verses, full of 
energy and distinct in colour. On the whole, 
however, like all versed allegories since Spenser's, 
this one is not a little hard to read, while 
it is not rich in the Spenserian charm. The 
illustratious concern us more directly than the 
verses or their allegory, or their political and 
Socialistic purport. Of these it may be asserted 
that, although Mr. Walter Crane could hardly 
think without genius and native power and 
beauty, he never showed Jess of these qualities, 
or expressed them in draughtsmanship with 
less good fortune. One is not pleasingly im- 
pressed by the occasional glimpses these designs 
betray of the effect of Mr. Elihu Vedder's highly 
poetical and masculine imagination and the in- 
spiration of Blake, and Blake not always in his 
best mood. Mr. Crane is best as Mr. Crane. 
On this account we turn to such designs as that 
to stanzas 92-4, a procession of figures in urgent 
chariots like a triumph ; the knights in combat on 
the following page ; the stately tigure of Neces- 
sity, above verse 105; the knight killing the 
dragon, above verse 129; Paris and the god- 
desses, above verse 81, a beautiful group; 
Phaeton, over verse 20; and a few single 
figures distributed here and there. It would 
seem that Mr. Crane, who once exhibited 
a sturdy sense of humour and, as in his lovely 
‘First of May,’ much grace, has mistaken his 
vocation in this instance. 


Picturesque York. By J. Benson and J. E. 
Jefferson. (York, Johnson & Co.)—That the 
text of this volume of commonplace sketches 
begins with a note on the railway station and 
ends with one on the Cholera Burial-Ground 
is likely, we should think, to prejudice against 
the bovk the minds of the citizens of ancient 
Eboracum who fail to see the point of the 
antithesis, The drawings from a picturesque 
point of view are poor—they have no sentiment 
nor any sense of the beauty of light and shade ; 
from an architectural point of view they are all 
but worthless, The text is better, but it is 
trivial. 








NEW PRINTS. 

Ten etchings by Mr. H. S. Dale adequately 
represent Glastonbury Abbey (A. Lucas). The 
draughtsmanship is tirm, clear, avd broad, and 
the use of the etching needle is extremely spirited. 
Technically they rewind us of Cuitt, but they 
have less research and yreater breadth, less hard- 
ness and less finesse. Pictorially the grace of the 
great arch, with its chevron mouldings, looking 


into the north aisle of the choir, is tirst rate. | 


‘The Abbey Barn’ is equally well drawn and 
etched. ‘The Abbot’s Kitchen’ louks too small, 
but it is very clear and tirmly delineated. ‘The 
Pilgrims’ Inn’ deserves every praise for its 
vigorous touch, richness of culuur, and force 
of light and shade. We admire ‘The Manor 
House in Northwood Park’ and ‘The Tri- 
bunal.’?’ Mr. Dale is a good draughtsman, with 
a thorough sense of colour. 


Miss S. Palladiense, of 62, New Bond Street, 
has issued an engraving by Signor H. Campoposto, 
representing a Belgian girl weeping over the 
corpse of a lamb which, having been born late 
in the season, has been given to her. The print 
is not without brilliancy and spirit of a sort, 
but it is an ungraceful and clumsy work of art. 

When Mr. Lefévre consented to publish such 
a print as that called ‘Izaak Walton and his 
Pupil,’ engraved by Mr. R. B. Parkes after the 
picture by Mr. W. D. Sadler, he showed his 
good nature rather than that good taste which 
every one knows he possesses. It is not neces- 
sary for us to say any more about the artist’s 
proof of the plate which has reached us. 

We have received from Messrs. H. Graves & 
Co. Parts 19, 20, 21, and 22 of the “ Library 
Edition” of ‘The Works of Sir E. Landseer,’ 
containing, among other less excellent examples, 
the first-rate ‘‘ proofs” of ‘Jack in Office,’ en- 
graved in a bright, careful, clear, and brilliant 
manner by Mr. G. S. Hunt; the bright, but 
rather hard, if spirited ‘ Otter Hunt,’ by Mr. 
S. A. Edwards; Mr. Hunt’s ‘ Fireside Party’; 
Mr. R. Piercy’s ‘The Free Kirk’; and Mr. W. 
Rolfe’s firm and delicate ‘Stag at Bay,’ a sculp- 
ture of 1866. 

From Messrs. S. Low & Co. comes Part LX. 
of ‘ English Etchings,’ which contains the un- 
usually meritorious ‘ Church of St. Mary Overie,’ 
by Mr. A. M. Williams. This, although a little 
confused in parts, such as the tourelles and their 
pyramids, and the vehicles in front of the 
building, is very commendable for the firmness 
of its draughtsmanship and the rich tones of the 
tower. Mr. Borrow’s ‘Low Tide, Hastings,’ is 
firm and good, distinguished by feeling for 
light. ‘ Durham,’ by Mr. H. M. Marshall, shows 
that at present etching is not his forte. It is 
flat. On the whole, this part is much superior 
to the last, which we received a considerable 
time ago. 

Mr. Thibaudeau has favoured us with the pro- 
spectus of the new Dutch Etching Club, entitled 
‘Le Chardon : Eaux-Fortes de Peintres Néer- 
landais, avec Texte de M. C. Vosmaer.’ From 
this it appears that many Low Country artists 
seek to revive the practice of that art which once 
flourished in the hands of their countrymen 
Rembrandt, Ruysdael, Van Ostade, Berchem, 
Both, Dujardin, Waterloo, and others. For this 
end they have agreed to issue a bi-monthly work 
named ‘ Le Chardon,’ to which M. C. Vosmaer 
will contribute whatever text may be required. 
The work will comprise twelve ‘ livraisons,” in 
each of which will be an etching and a page of 
letterpress. Foreign subscriptions should be 
paid to Heeren Frederik Muller & Co., of 
Amsterdam. The twelve “‘livraisons” will 
cost ten florins. If the work is continued 
in the style of the two specimen etchings 
sent to us, it will be a most desirable pos- 
session for lovers of art and etching in par- 
ticular. Heer W. Steelink etched ‘Op den 
Uitkinjk,’ a damsel standing upright in a boat, 
and watching with a glass for the approach of 
her lover in a skiff. It is full of light, and the 
figure, though clad in white and placed against 
the sky and shining water, loses nothing of 
solidity, and retains its local eolour. Equally 
brilliant, softer, richer in colour and tone, is ‘ Na 
den Maaltijd,’ a sow and her litter, by Heer 
C. L. Dake, a gem of draughtsmanship and 
colour. By all means let us see more of ‘ Le 
Chardon,’ which shall not want our good word 

if it continues in this fashion. 


A photograph of one of the slabs (representing 
horsemen) of the Panathenaic Frieze, which 
comes to us from Messrs. Winch Brothers, of 
Colchester and Old Bond Street, is of a desirably 
large size, and, as all photographs from sculp- 
ture ought to be, true, and just to the quality 
of marble. If it had been of a more agreeable 
colour, less heavy and black, and somewhat 
clearer, it would serve as part of a most noble 





decoration for a room. As it is it would not 
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do for that purpose. Besides, a series of slabs 
would be required. 

The Arundel Society’s reproduction in chromo- 
lithography of Pinturiccio’s fresco in the Vatican 
of St. Catherine pleading is interesting be- 
cause it really does, after a fashion, represent 
the picture, and it has been conscientiously 
*€ drudged at” in a wooden manner by Herren 
Kaiser and Frick, of Berlin; but at the best 
it is an unhappy thing, the only good points 
being the faces, and a blind and dull fidelity to 
the colouring of certain parts. Mere labour 
could, perhaps, go no further and be reproduced 
in the chromo-lithography of Berlin, which we 
take to be the most operose of human industries. 








Aine-Art Gossiy, 

Two very good long panels, representing the 
history of Joseph, painted by Francesco Ubertini, 
or ‘‘Il Bachiacca,” have been added, as Nos. 
1218 and 1219, to the National Gallery in 
Room XV. They show strongly the influence 
of his master, P. Perugino, and possess some- 
thing of the softness and colour - blending 
which distinguish the technique of his fellow 
pupil Del Sarto. They add to the attractions of 
the gallery, and illustrate a name which was not 
before represented there. They are in fairly 
good condition. 


No. 1214, ‘The Meeting of Coriolanus with 
Volumnia,’ by Michele da Verona, a picture on 
canvas, has been placed on the easel in the 
Octagon Room in the National Gallery. This 
and the new pictures by Ubertini were pur- 
chased out of the fund bequeathed by the late 
Mr. John Lucas Walker. 


Mr. Harry Qvizrer has in preparation a 
‘History of the Pre-Raphaelite Movement,’ 
which will include the articles on the ‘‘ Brother- 
hood” by Mr. Holman Hunt that appeared 
lately in the Contemporary Review. Mr. Quilter 
requests us to state that he will be greatly 
obliged for any letters, criticisms, or other spe- 
cial information bearing upon the personal, 
critical, or historical aspects of this movement, 
and that all such will be promptly acknow- 
ledged and, when necessary, carefully returned 
by him, if sent to his address, No. 7, Savile 
Row, W. 

Tue French papers announce the death of M. 
Eugéne Dutuit, the well-known print collector 
and art amateur of Rouen, who more than any 
one else was responsible for the enormous rise 
in the prices of choice impressions of famous 
plates. It will be remembered that he startled 
everybody by the monstrous sum he gave for an 
impression of the Hundred Guilder Print. He 
died at Rouen, where he had long resided, on 
the 25th ult., in his eightieth year, after an ill- 
ness of no considerable duration. His taste was 
not confined to prints; he gathered a great 
number of works of art, pictures, books, and 
objets dart. He was a great lover of national 
antiquities, and with all his might defended 
them against the vandals and restorers. We 
trust that his ‘Manuel de JlAmateur des 
Estampes,’ of which we have reviewed so much 
as has been published, will be completed by his 
heirs. To complete that work would be his best 
monument. 


THERE was a great crowd, as was to be ex- 
pected, at the special meeting of the Hellenic 
Society on Friday, July 2nd, to hear Mr. Pen- 
rose and Dr. Schliemann and Dr. Dérpfeld. 
Among those present were Prof. ©. T. 
Newton, Mr. A. S. Murray, Prof. Percy 
Gardner, Mr. Watkiss Lloyd, Mr. R. P. Pullan, 
the Provost of Oriel, Mr. Bywater, Prof. 
Jebb, Prof. J. H. Middleton, Mr. H. F. 
Pelham, Sir F. Pollock, Mr. Henry Reeve, Mr. 
Wayte, Dr. Holden, Mr. Andrew Lang. Prof. 
Butcher, Prof. Lewis Campbell, Mr. Walter 
Leaf, and Mr. H. H. Statham. Dr. Dérpfeld’s 


paper was written in English: he spoke in | Curwen or purely syllabic method.” 





meeting by the chairman. A report of the meet- 
ing will be found in another column. 

Messrs. T. W. Witson anp F. Watron ex- 
hibit at Messrs. Dowdeswell’s gallery two pic- 
tures, being ‘ The Start of the Season—Meet of 
the Four-in-Hand Club, May,’ and ‘ The Finish 
of the Season—The Lawn at Goodwood, July.’ 
These productions contain numerous sketches of 
portraits of ladies and gentlemen “‘ in society.” 
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MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS. 

The Principles of Singing. By Albert B. 
Bach. (Blackwood & Sons.)—The author of 
this work is himself a vocalist, and thus has a 
practical knowledge of the subject on which he 
writes; he is also a musician, and he writes 
fluently on the science of acoustics and on the 
physiology of the human voice. The present 
work travels to some extent over the same 
ground as his ‘ Musical Education and Vocal Cul- 
ture,’ which has run through several editions, 
but the practical portion is mostly new. While 
it cannot be said that Mr. Bach sheds any novel 
light on any of the branches of science and art 
of which he treats—perhaps because the great 
works of vocal teachers and modern acousti- 
cians and physiologists leave nothing to add 
—he deserves high commendation for the 
lucidity of his style in dealing with the more 
abstruse aspects of his theme, and for the sound- 
ness of his views in that portion of his work 
which refers directly to voice culture. At least 
a third of this crown octavo volume consists of 
vocal exercises of the usual kind, but we venture 
to think that their utility is marred by the 
smallness of the print. Mr. Bach is nothing 
if not practical, and he will probably find that 
as a singing tutor his work will fail to meet with 
the acceptance due to its general merits, for the 
reason named. But young vocalists will find 
much that is interesting and helpful in the 
chapters on the cultivation of the voice. The 
directions for breathing exercises are especially 
good, and may be followed even by those who 
have no vocal gifts, as a means of strengthening 
the lungs. It is a fact not so generally known 
outside the profession as it should be, that singers 
are not often troubled with bronchial affections, 
and rarely die of consumption. In the historical 
remarks on vocalization we read that “Mere 
artistic singing began with the foundation of 
the opera under Peri Caccini Monteverde.” 
The omission of commas and a conjunction here 
would lead non-musical readers to infer that 
Monteverde invented opera, and that his baptis- 
mal name was Peri Caccini. We also read of 
“ Cafarelli,” ‘‘Senessino,” and ‘*‘ Guido von 
Arezzo.” These and other slips of a like cha- 
racter can be corrected in a subsequent edition. 

Musical Theory Course. By John Taylor. 
(Philip & Son.)—This little work is primarily 
designed for pupil teachers and training college 
students, and the author declares his belief that 
it is the only complete and adequate text-book 
for this purpose hitherto published. He goes 
on to say that ‘ While still adhering to his 
original view, viz., that extraneous methods, such, 
e.g., a8 the Tonic Sol-Fa, are unnecessary, and 
that the ordinary and unaided musical notation 
admits of every requisite simplification for pur- 
poses of elementary teaching, the author has not 
failed to recognize and profit by the critical 
excellence in the treatment by such methods 
of particular branches of the subject, such, for 
instance, as voice training, and, notably, the 
recognition of the uniform relational grouping 
of the scale in all keys, acorollary from the rules 
of Dr. Hullah and older theorists first enunciated 
by the late Rev. J. Curwen, and which, as killing 
the so-called ‘key difficulty,’ constitutes in itself 
a sufficient and self-inflicted death blow to the 
The Sol- 


German, and. his remarks were translated to the | Faists are probably quite unconscious of having 








received a death blow; but our PUrpose j 
quoting from Mr. Taylor’s preface is to ives 
idea of his literary style, which is so turgid and 
obscure that even a musician might haye to 
pause many times in reading his book in onde 
to grasp his meaning. Thus no fewer thay 
sixty-six pages are taken up with the exposition 
of the rudiments of music, the various definitions 
being given with the utmost verbosity and vague. 
ness of expression. For example, what are ye 


to understand by this? “ Although strictly , 


compound time, the species termed Common 
or, as comprising four crotchets in a bar, quad. 
ruple, is almost invariably classed with the 
simple times.” Or this? “The immediate gy. 
cession of two intervals of exactly the same 
quality, and formed in each instance by the same 
parts as, e.g. (to take a simple case), of two per. 
fect fifths or of two perfect octaves, say between 
the treble and the bass, is in general forbidden,” 
We could multiply instances of this clumsy and 


erroneous method of stating simple facts and “ 


rules, but it will be sufficient to say generally 
that in the matters of clearness of language 
logical sequence, and accuracy in the employ. 
ment of musical terms, Mr. Taylor’s book js 
very inferior to many pre-existing works which 
deservedly enjoy a high reputation. 

Harmonie et Mélodie. Par Camille Saint. 
Saéns. (Paris, Calmann Lévy. )—As our musical 
readers are aware, M. Saint-Saéns has recently 
experienced something more than passive hos. 
tility from German audiences on account of his 
alleged perversion from the truth as it is in 
Wagner. Whether national rather than ari 
feeling was the real cause of these discreditable 
incidents cannot be determined ; enough that the 
very name of Wagner appears to be an excuse 
for strife and ill temper both to partisans and 
opponents. In point of fact M. Saint-Saéns is 
about the very last French musician who should 
be assailed on the ground of narrowness of vision. 
As in his compositions we notice a spirit of 
eclecticism not usual in French creative art, 8 
in his literary efforts there is a complete absence 
of ordinary Gallic prejudices and limitations. The 
following quotation from the introduction to the 
present volume well describes the man: ‘ Vous 
reniez Wagner, me disent-ils, aprés l’avoir étudié 
et en avoir profité. Non seulement je ne le 
renie pas, mais je me fais gloire de l’avoir ¢tudié 
et d’en avoir profité, comme c’était mon droit et 
mon devoir. J’en ai fait autant avec Sebastian 


Bach, avec Haydn, Beethoven, Mozart, et tous 


les maitres de toutes les écoles. Je ne me crois 
pas obligé pour cela de dire de chacun d’eux que 
lui seul est dieu et que je suis son prophite. 
Au fond, ce n’est ni Bach, ni Beethovea, ni 
Wagner que j'aime, c’est Yart. Je suis un éclec- 
tique.” The writer proceeds to say that his 
views regarding Wagner’s works have not suf- 
fered any modification ; it is the position of the 
whole question that has changed. When nothing 
but vulgar abuse was poured on the master it 
was necessary for one of broad views to assume 
the réle of the advocate; now this may be 
safely exchanged for that of critic and judge. 
The main portion of the book consists of essays, 


probably contributed to French periodicals, and § 


well worthy of reprint. For the most part the 
opinions expressed are such as will meet with 


acceptance from thoughtful English musicians, §.); 


and the author’s style is so lucid and piquant 
that ordinary amateurs may read the articles 
with pleasure as well as profit. The most in- 
teresting, at any rate to ourselves, are those oD 
the Bayreuth performance of ‘Der Ring des 
Nibelungen’ in 1876 and the Birmingham 
Festival. M. Saint-Saéns takes pains to cof- 
rect some of the absurd ideas which prevail 
in France respecting English capacity for exe 


| cuting and appreciating music ; but he is ev 
| dently somewhat bewildered at our excessive 


passion for oratorio in general, and the 
‘Messiah’ and ‘Elijah’ in particular, and 
views with alarm the possibility of some 
third work appearing which the English public 
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“ht eventually come to consider equally in- 
onsable in a festival programme. It may 
4 noted that the danger referred to has been 
ndered imminent by the appearance in the 
ld of oratorio of M. Saint-Saéns’s fellow 
pantryman Gounod. But it should also be 
erved that the most steadily prosperous of 
at provincial festivals, that at Leeds, dispenses 
ith the ‘ Messiah,’ and is about to dispense 
th ‘Elijah’ also. One of the strongest essays 
that on Offenbach, in which, while admitting 
egenius of the composer, he lays upon him 
he charge of having successfully lowered public 
ste, and implanted a passion for everything 
at is mean and low: ‘‘ L’operette a pris a 
he de tout rapetisser, de tout avilir, et elle y 
réussi ; elle a fait plus encore : elle a donné a 
mivers civilisé le gotit, le désir, presque la 
sion de tout ce qui est vil et petit...... 
facilité d’Offenbach, sa rapidité d’exécution 
sient inouies. Au demeurant, une grande 
ondité, le don mélodique, une harmonie 
ois distinguée, beaucoup d’esprit et d’inven- 
on, une grande habileté théatrale ; voild plus 
vil n’en fallait pour réussir. I] a gaspillé tout 
Ja” Though there may be nothing very pro- 
band in M. Saint-Saéns’s observations gener- 
lly, owing to his adoption throughout of the 
le of the feuilletonist rather than the serious 
t teacher, there is so much shrewdness and 
ommon sense scattered through the pages of his 
ook that we warmly commend it to the notice 
{intelligent amateurs. 
Ir is impossible within the space at our dis- 
sal to do justice to the fine collection of organ 
wsic published by Messrs. Augener & Co. 
nder the title Cecilia, edited by Mr. W. T. 
best, The collection contains twenty-four books, 
nd includes specimens of nearly every style of 
gan playing. The German school is repre- 
sited by examples from J. L. Krebs, Eberlin, 
nl Albrechtsberger among older writers, and 
mong modern composers by Rheinberger (two of 
hose organ sonatas are given complete), Hesse, 
ipfer, Franz Lachner, Merkel, and others. 
mong French and Belgian composers we find 
ébure-Wély, Boély, Benoist, Dubois, Mailly, 
wladilhe, and Thomas. Perelli, Fumagalli, and 
etrali are drawn upon for Italian organ music. 
nglish composers are by no means ignored, 
pecimens being given of the works of Samuel 
esley, E. T. Chipp, and C. S. Heap, besides 
hich the editor has contributed several pieces. 
fr. Best has done his share of the work ex- 
emely well, both as regards selection and 
diting; the registering is carefully marked 
hroughout. Organists will find ‘ Cecilia’ a most 
tluable addition to their libraries. 








Musical Gossip, 





ail ope in favour of this composition. 


As the promised performance of ‘Le Nozze 
i Figaro’ last Saturday was postponed until 
ursday this week, there is nothing whatever 
record concerning the Italian Opera. ‘ Lohen- 
wn’ is announced for to-day (Saturday) and 
Yampa’ for Tuesday next. 

Tae third of Mr. Austin’s Patti concerts was 
ven at the Albert Hall last Saturday afternoon 
ith a familiar programme. Signor Albertini 
fade a moderately favourable impression as a 
holinist. 

Mr. W. G. Custis gave his annual morning con- 
rion Monday at St. James’s Hall. There was 
full orchestra, but no important orchestral work 
ws included in the programme, unless the con- 
rt-giver’s Pianoforte Concerto in A minor may 
eso described. It is impossible, however, to 
The 
ond subject of the first movement and the 
pmanza are pleasing, but on the whole the 





ok is dry and tedious. Madame Albani, 
ladame Scalchi, Mr. Lioyd, Mr. Santley, and 


ignor del Puente appeared as vocalists, and 
ts. Kendal and Signor Albertini took part in 
he programme, 





Mr, Cuarites WabE gave a morning concert 
at the Princes’ Hall on Monday. Brahms’s 
‘Liebeslieder Walzer’ (first set) was the only 
important work in the programme. 


In consequence of the interest excited by the 
performance of Cherubini’s opera ‘The Water- 
carrier’ under the auspices of the Royal College 
of Music, the work was repeated at the Savoy 
Theatre on Wednesday afternoon with equally 
favourable results. The merit of the perform- 
ance consisted not so much in the talent ex- 
hibited by individual students as in the strict 
attention shown to matters of the smallest de- 
tail. The chorus were not permitted to stand 
in a row and assume an apathetic demeanour 
towards the work proceeding on the stage. 
Every member had his or her share in the 
action, and although the movements were ne- 
cessarily somewhat constrained and artificial, the 
intention was good in all cases, and in this way 
the performance may be regarded as a model for 
imitation elsewhere. We are glad to learn that 
the authorities of the Royal College intend to 
prepare other lyric works for future presentation. 
The choice is necessarily somewhat limited, but 
we think among the neglected masterpieces of 
Gluck and Méhul, and even of Boieldieu and 
Auber, some operas might be found suitable 
for the purpose. In any case, labour of this 
kind cannot fail to bear rich fruit, and the 
Royal College has thus already given itself a 
claim to public support. 


Ir is contemplated to revive Auber’s ‘La 
Sirtne’ next September at the Opéra Comique, 
Paris. The work has not been played in that 
city since 1862. It is probable that Berlioz’s 
‘Benvenuto Cellini’ will be given at the same 
theatre in October. 


We learn that Signor Luigi Mancinelli has 
been commissioned to compose an oratorio, 
* Isaiah,’ for next year’s Norwich Festival. 


Le Ménestrel announces that M. Pasdeloup 
intends next winter to resume his popular con- 
certs at the Cirque d’Hiver. 


Art the Paris Conservatoire the Grand Prix de 
Rome for the present year has just been awarded. 
There were only four competitors, and the winner 
of the first prize is M. Augustin Savard, a pupil 
of M. Massenet. 


THE committee of the Mozarteum at Salzburg 
propose next year to celebrate the centenary of 
the first performance of ‘ Don Juan,’ which took 
place at Prague on October 29th, 1787. The 
committee intend to publish on this occasion a 
volume giving, as far as possible, a complete 
account of all the performances of the opera 
of which it is possible to obtain particulars. A 
circular has been sent to all the chief theatres, 
conservatoires, and musical societies throughout 
the world, inviting them to commemorate the 
centenary either by giving a grand performance 
of ‘Don Juan’ or by a special concert in honour 
of Mozart. 


We have received ‘The Boston Musical 
Year-Book, and Musical Year of the United 
States: Season of 1885-86,’ by Mr. G. H. 
Wilson. This little volume is a record not 
only of all the musical performances which 
have been given in Boston during the past 
season, but of the principal musical events in 
nearly twenty other cities of the States. It is 
obviously impossible to enter into details con- 
cerning a book of this character; but we have 
been much struck in examining it by the enter- 
prise and research shown by American concert- 
givers. The programmes given in the volume 
contain the titles of a considerable number of 
works almost or entirely unknown in this 
country. The opportunities of hearing the 
works of the greatest masters also appear to be 
abundant; and with such advantages musical 
taste in America ought to reach a high standard. 








DRAMA 
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Brutus Ultor. By Michael Field. 


Sons.) 

Tue especial quality of excellence which is 
necessary to all dramatic work, that is, all 
dramatic work of any permanent character, 
is, of course, distinctly different from that 
which is essential to the composition of fine 
lyrical work, and it is this rare combination 
of qualities so totally opposite which makes 
Shelley’s position almost unique among 
modern poets as the author of ‘The Cenci’ 
and ‘ Prometheus Unbound.’ In these days, 
when the poetry in favour is generally 
either the poetry of passion as lyrically 
expressed or the poetry of reflection as 
manifested in much of Mr. Matthew Arnold’s 
poetry, we have too little dramatic reading, 
so that the dramas of Michael Field, whose 
accomplishment is certainly not lyrical, apart 
from their intrinsic merit, acquire an addi- 
tional value for all persons interested in this 
form of work. 

The author of ‘ Brutus Ultor’ has, without 
doubt, many qualities which are essential to 
dramatic composition. She has power, con- 
centration, and that now unusual quality of 
weirdness, which is more conspicuous in her 
previous works than in the present one. She 
has power, as we have before remarked, 
verging on coarseness, though it is difficult 
to point out where genuine strength ceases 
and what, for want of a better word, we 
call coarseness begins. What she lacks 
dramatically is that special assignment of 
the right language to the right character 
which is manifest in the highest speci- 
mens of dramatic art. Of course this is 
to try her by a high standard, and that we 
do so is in itself no mean literary compli- 
ment. We have said that the qualities 
essential to lyrical composition are opposite 
to those requisite to the fulfilment of dra- 
matic work, and that the two seldom subsist 
near together. Still there should be some 
sort of lyric relief, not only in expression, 
but in feeling, and the absence of this is 
another of the author’s shortcomings. Ina 
word, while doing full justice to all the 
power and capability displayed, we miss 
those sweet amenities of art by which only 
the other qualities we have indicated gain 
in intensity as light gains by the effect of 
shadow. The author of this work has always 
some doctrine to propound, and in this case, 
as indicated by the title, it is a doctrine of 
holy, uncompromising justice. As an ex- 
ample of painful failure in attempting the 
beautiful and tender take the following 
description, in which the only creditable 
line is the one italicized, the rest being 
strained and artificial, without merit or 
grace or nature :— 

Blithe modesty, free honour, loveliness 
That hath its sweet protection in itse.f,— 

These are her praise, her holy wealth, and glory. 
The flush of vernal bloom is on her cheek, 

If she but breathe her heartfelt thoughts; her brows 
Are golden as the pure moon’s youngest curve, 
Goiden her hair; as unclosed marigolds, 

Her brown, unfaltering eyes meet gracious looks, 
And take them for the sun ; her lips, like shells 
Bear music round their rims, and in her voice 
The car hath all her beauty o'er again, 

So young she is, I fee! a happy boy 

And yet a tender husband, when we kiss, 

But against this, which is so very tawdry, 
put the following lines touching the gods,— 
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Ah me! ah me! 
Let the great Strangers see that right be done ! 
They are not of a race that giveth suck ; 
No urns are in their houses ; they possess ; 
They have no words for welcome and farewell ; 
No tombs where frailty and transgression couch ; 
They have not grown gray hairs,— 
which possess that simplicity which is the 
essence of dramatic power. Or, again, 
these lines, which have in them a noble 
significance, suggesting, though not by way 
of imitation, the work of Elizabeth’s time: 
SEXTUS. Not to-day. 
To-morrow meet me at the Capitol 
Ere I return to camp...... [Zeit ARUNS] my business 
one. 
O Alban sibyl, in the costly books, 
Heavy with auspices of endless note, 
Is my dominion celebrated, sung 
In ancient verses? On the very eve 
When Kome receives her written destiny 
From virgin hands, I shall inscribe my rule 
Deep in the honour of a Roman wife. 
I’ll no more trifle, hesitate, refer 
Desire to conscience, stoop to self-raised fear, 
But like an unswayed monarch singly do 
The chief conception of my urgent mood. 
Lucretia, do you feel the coming storm ? 
The sultriness of lust is in the air ; 
It chokes me as it rises in foul fume 
From my embroiléd nature. I am sick 
Of this suppression, and the courtesy 
That I must feign. The lion shall be loosed 
To-night, and all the secrets of his rage 
Expounded to the prey,—that gives me force. 
To-night ! to-night ! Meanwhile 1’m circumspect. 
[ Beit. 
It cannot be said that the present work 
will add to its writer’s reputation, which 
already stands high; but it decidedly will 
not detract from it. 








THE WEEK. 


Sr. JAMEsS’s.—Performance of the Dramatic Students : 
* Love's Labour ’s Lost.’ 

CRITERION.—Morning Performance : ‘ The Little Pilgrim,’ 
a Free Version, by W. G. Wills, of Ouida s Novel ‘ Two Little 
Wooden Shoes,’ in Two Acts. * Love’s Martyrdom,’ a Tragedy 
in One Act, by Alfred C. Calmour. 

Opf£Ra ComiqueE.—Revival of ‘The Fool's Revenge,’ by 
Tom Taylor. 

STRAND.—Morning Performance: ‘The Country Girl,’ 
Comedy in Five Acts. By David Garrick. 

PRINCESS’s.—Revival of ‘Claudian,’ Drama in a Pro- 
logue and Three Acts. By W. G. Wills and H. Herman, 

To the majority of those who witnessed 
the representation of ‘ Love’s Labour ’s Lost’ 
by the Dramatic Students at the St. James’s 
Theatre the play, so far as the stage is 
concerned, was a novelty. Never a favourite 
with actors or managers, ‘ Love’s Labour ’s 
Lost’ has not been seen in London since it 
was produced in the all but exhaustive series 
of Shakspearean revivalscarried out by Phelps 
and Greenwood at Sadler’s Wells. In a not 
very remarkable performance by the young 
actors, the defects of the piece which have 
kept it out of the list of acting plays were 
obvious. Much of its wit is strained and 
not too effective, and the characters and 
dialogue seem like rough sketches which in 
subsequent works the author filled out and 
employed. There is, of course, a measure 
of grace and poetical fancy, and the pictures 
of life at the inhospitable court of Navarre 
are enchanting. The effect of the rhymed 
versification is, however, the reverse of satis- 
factory. Something was lost, too, in the dis- 
tribution of the characters. Miss Elizabeth 
Bessle was unsuited to the Princess of France, 
and the influence of her shortcomings ex- 
tended over the most attractive scenes. The 
comic scenes were well given by Mr. de Cor- 
dova as Armado, Mr. Frank Evans as Holo- 
fernes, Mr. Eric Lewis as Sir Nathaniel, 
and Mr. Lugg as Costard. The Ferdinand 


Bernard Gould, and the Boyet of Mr. Foss 
were creditable performances. The whole 
had, however, a listlessness and sleepiness 
that must be overcome. The characters 
were slow of speech and of movement, and 
the action dragged. Some pretty forest 
scenes were provided, and the glades of the 
park at Navarre and the pavilion provided 
for the princess and her attendants were 
effective. 

‘The Little Pilgrim,’ given on Saturday 
last at a morning performance at the 
Criterion, shows more of Ouida than of Mr. 
Wills. The story of the rustic maiden who, 
in the courage of her innocence, trudges two 
hundred miles to wait upon her artist lover, 
and is rewarded for her pains by the offer 
of his hand in marriage, is fantastic and 
artificial. It is tenderly treated by Mr. 
Wills, and the heroine is played prettily, 
though constrainedly, by Miss Annie 
Hughes, a débutante of very prepossessing 
appearance. It takes accordingly some hold 
upon the public, though it fails to leave a 
very abiding impression. 

Seldom has a one-act play told a story 
more gloomy and distressing than that of 
‘Love’s Martyrdom,’ which was given on 
the same occasion as the preceding. 
Wounded and wearied from the conflict at 
Sedgmoor, in which he has fought on the 
losing side, and closely pursued by the 
Royalist troops, Lord Archibald Marston 
takes refuge in his own house. At no price 
will he fall a living captive to his enemies, 
to see his estates confiscated and himself 
dragged as a felon to execution. His own 
hand is powerless to drive home the dagger 
that will cheat his foes of their prey, and he 
compels his wife to plunge it into his heart. 
This, with some natural reluctance, she does 
at the moment when one frail barrier alone 
remains between the fugitive and his pur- 
suers. So soon as the odious task is accom- 
plished the soldiers break in, and she then 
discovers that their errand is that of mercy 
and pardon. Distraught at intelligence 
which converts her into her husband’s 
murderer, the wretched woman sees nothing 
better to do than to follow her victim. The 
dagger that has taken his life is plunged 
accordingly into her own breast, and as the 
curtain descends she falls expiring across 
the body of her husband. This story is told 
in fairly good verse, which, however, fails 
in dramatic significance through being over- 
charged with natural description. In the 
agony of suspense between life and death 
a husband will not depict to his wife the 
appearance of the flowers or boughs which 
canopied his retreat. In the character of 
the heroine Miss Dorothy Dene displayed 
much energy and dramatic force. Her ges- 
tures were large and worthy, and her per- 
formance gave promise of future excellence. 
Mr. H. B. Conway also acted with much 
spirit and feeling as the husband. The 
remaining characters were poorly played. 

In the revival of ‘The Fool’s Revenge’ 
at the Opéra Comique Mr. Hermann Vezin 
gave a surprisingly fine performance of Ber- 
tuccio. So good was it, indeed, that up to 
the lamentably incompetent and unsatisfac- 
tory termination of this wretched version of 
a great play the adaptation seemed almost 
tolerable. Mr. William Herbert played 
satisfactorily as the licentious duke, and 








of Mr. Fuller Mellish, the Biron of Mr. | Miss Sophie Mackintosh, a débutante, », 











vealed some genuine power as his yif, 
The Fiordelisa of Miss Janette Steer had 
nothing but grace and beauty of appeg. 
ance to commend it. Mr. Godwin }, 
mounted the play excellently, and th, 
appearance of the courtiers in their rig 
Renaissance robes was very effective. Son, 
of the minor characters were played, hoy 
ever, in very languid fashion. 

The performance of ‘The Country Gir] 
by the Daly Company was similar ; 
most respects to that previously given , 
‘She Would and She Would Not.’ For th 
piquancy which has in recent performance, 
been assigned the heroine, Miss Ada Rehay 
substituted a broader and more farcic 
humour, the effect of which was, howeye; 
not less effective with the public. The entir, 
representation failed neither in vivacity ng 
colour. 

Upon its revival at the Princess’s Theatre, 
‘Claudian’ proves to have lost nothing of it, 
hold upon the public, and commends itse 
to the critic more directly than before. Mr 
Wills’s versification sounds closer and mort 
vigorous, and the strong situations exercis 
more than their old influence. The princi 
characters are acted meanwhile in capit 
fashion by Mr. Wilson Barrett, who repea 
his picturesque performance of Claudian 
Mr. George Barrett, Mr. Willard, Miss East 
lake, and other members of the company 
The groupings and arrangements are 
effective as they can be, and the actio 
proves thoroughly stirring. The reviv 
which is before long to be succeeded } 
that of ‘Hamlet,’ will serve for the pur 
pose of rehearsals for the representatio 
shortly to be given by Mr. Wilson Barre 
in America, where he will, it is said, mak 
his first appearance as Claudian. 




























Bramatic Gossiy, 


Tus article on Shakspeare in the new editio 
of the ‘ Encyclopedia Britannica’ will be fro 
the pen of a recognized authority, the editor 
Prof. T. Spencer Baynes, and will be long a 
elaborate. 

Mr. Cuartes WynpHaM contemplates reviy 
ing next year ‘ David Garrick,’ taking himsel 
the character of Garrick. 

Art the representation at the Lyceum for th 
benetit of the Actors’ Benevolent Fund on . 
24th inst., which will take place in presence 
the Prince and Princess of Wales, Mr. Irvin 
and Miss Ellen Terry will appear in ‘The Bells 
and ‘ Raising the Wind.’ 

Mr. Epwarp Compron’s season at the Strarh 
Theatre wil, it is announced, commence with 
representati »» of * Davy Garrick.’ 

‘Hann ano Heart,’ with which Tool 
Theatre reopened on Saturday, under t 
management of Messrs. Yardley and Stephen 
has been 1. cently mentioned in the Atheneum 
‘Herne ©} Hunted,’ which was regarded ast 
chief attraction, is also in some respects familia 
It is neither better nor worse than its rivals, al 
was acted with fair spirit. 

Tue earliest of the documents mentiond 
some little time back by Mr. Sims in the 
columns as of interest in their bearing on ti 
life of Shakspeare have passed into the hands 4 
Mr. Halliwell-Phillipps. 








To CoRRESPoN)KNss.—H. C. B.—A. E. A. V.—C. GB 
G@. C. 8 —G. 8.—J. J. C.—received. 
No notice can be taken of anonymous communications. 





Erratum.—P. 21, col. 1, 1. 7 from foot, for ‘* observation 
read aberration, 
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CASSELL & COMPANY’S ANNOUNCEMENTS. 





MR. R. L. STEVENSON’S NEW STORY. 
‘KIDNAPPED,’ the New Story by ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON, Author 
of ‘Treasure Island,’ &c., will be published on MONDAY NEXT, 
July 12th, price ds. 





TWENTY-SECOND THOUSAND, now ready, price 5s. 
KING SOLOMON’S MINES. By H. Rider Haggard. 
A Thrilling Story founded on an African Legend. 


‘We would give many novels, say eight hundred (that is about the yearly harvest), for such a book as 
‘King Solomon’s Mines.’”—Saturday Review. 








NEW EDITION, with TWENTY-FIVE ILLUSTRATIONS and a MAP, price 5s. 


TREASURE ISLAND. By R. L. Stevenson. 
A Story of Pirates and the Spanish Main. 


‘As we follow the narrative of the boy Jim Hawkins we hold our breath at his dangers, and breathe 
again at his escapes.” —Atheneum. 





READY IN A FEW DAYS, PRICE Is. In WEEKLY VOLUMES, price 34. each. (Or in cloth, 6d. each.) 


THE OFFICIAL ILLUSTRATED GUIDE TO THE CASSELL'S NATIONAL LIBRARY. 


Elitei by HENRY MORLEY, LL.". 


GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY. "Tannen monn pommmenrse ¥ 


2. MY TEN YEAKS’ IMPRISONMENT. By Silv:o P: Hico. 
With specially-prepared ROUTE MAPS, BIRD’S-EYE VIEW MAP3, printed in COLOURS, and ILLUSTRATIONS 3. The RIVALS and Tne SCHUOL for SCANDAL. By Sheridan. 








on nearly every page. 4. The AUTUBIOGRAPHY of BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. 

‘s 5. The COMPLETE ANGLER. By Isaac Walton. 

The following OFFICIAL ILLUSTRATED GUIDES have been Reprinted to meet the large demands :— 6. CHILDE HAROLD. By Lord Byron. 

7. The MAN of FEELING. By Henry Mackenzie. 

i i i 8, SERMONS on the CARD. By Bishop Lacimer. 
The Great Western Railway Official Illustrated Guide, 1s. 9, LIVES of ALEXANDER the GREAT and CESAR. By Plutarch. 

The Midland Railway Official lllustrated Guide, ls. 10. The CASTLB of UTKANTU. By Horace Walpule. 
The London and North-Western Railway Official Illustrated Guide. ls. - Sie, STOOPS to CONQUEK and ge 
Oliver idsusii 
13, The LADY of the LAKE. By Sir Walter Scott, 
4 i i 14. TABLE TALK. By Martin Luther. 
Cassell’s Illustrated Guide to Paris. 1s. 1d. The WIsDuM of the ANCIENTS and NEW ATLANTIS. By 
rancis un. 


; . - 16. FRANCIS BACON, By Lord Macaulay. 
Stiff covers, 1s. each ; or cloth, 3e. each. 17. LIVES of the ENGLISH POETS (WALLER, MILTON, COWLEY). 


C A S S E L L : S R EB D L I B RA R Y. 18, emovente on the PRESENT DISCONTENTS and SPEECHES. 


By Edmund Burke. 


NOW PUBLISHING 1N MONTHLY VOLUMES. 19. The BATTLE of the BOOKS, and other Short Pieces. By Swift. 
10, POBMS (The VILLAGE, The LIBRARY, The NEWSPAPER, The 
Volumes now ready. H RKEGISTEK) By George Crabbe. 
The HOUR and the MAN. TALES of the BORDERS. at BOY! Pr ana SCYTHIA. By Hero otus, 
HANDY ANDY. PRIDE and PREJUDICE. 33. HAMLET. By William Ghakeopeare. 


23. VOYAGEKS’ TALES. By Richard Hakluyt. 








The SCARLET LETTER. The HEART of MIDLOTHIAN. 2% NATURE and AKT. By Mre. Inchbald. 
The PICKWICK PAPERS. (2 vols.) The LAST DAYS of POMPEII. 25. LIVES of ALCIBIAVES and CuRIOLANUS, ARISTIDES and 
LAST of the MOHICANS. AMERICAN HUMOUR. CATO the CENSOX. By Piutarch 

The OLD CURIOSITY SHOP. SKETCHES by BOZ. 26 and 27. LIFB and ADVENTURES of BARON TRENCK. 2 vols. 
RIENZI, the LAST of the TRIBUNES. MACAULAY’S LAYS and SELECTED ESSAYS. 38. COWLEY'S BOCAYS. 

Ges Gudea. HARRY LORREQUER. 2. Sir ROGER DE COVERLBY asd the SPROTATOR'S CLUB. | By 
WASHINGTON IRVING'S SKETCH-BOOK. THACKERAY'’S YELLOWPLUSH PAPERS, and “The old proverb was ‘ Fvery Englishman's house is his Castle‘ vl 
LAST DAYS of PALMYRA. other Sketches. future this wili be’ Every Englishman's nouse has his Cassell.’ —Punch 





Just published, price 2. 2s. 


The ROYAL RIVER: the Thames, from Source to Sea. [Illustrated by 


a Series of Beautiful Engravings from Original Designs by G, L. Seymour, W. H. J. Boor, C. GreGory, F. Murray, A. BARRAUD, Captain 
May, BR.I., A. W. HENLEY, CLOUGH BROMLEY, W. HATHERELL, W. B. WOLLEN, and other Artists. With Descriptive Text by Eminent Writers. 
Royal 4to, 384 pages, with Etching for Frontispiece. 

‘Seldom have we met with a more sumptuous and satisfactory volume than ‘ The Royal River: the Thames, from Source to Sea.’ It traces the Thames 
from its springs in the Cotswolds down to the Nore and the artillery ranges at Sheerness. The engravings, which are for the most part admirably executed, 
form a panorama of unrivalled and characteristic rural beauties on either romantic bank of the upper waters; while lower down we have a display of 
picturesque historical edifices ; and below bridges we are in all the bustle of the busy trading port...... It is an invaluable guide to ‘ the Royal Kiver,’”—Zimes. 





CASSELL & COMPANY’S COMPLETE CATALOGUE, containing particulars of about ONE THOUSAND VOLUMES, 
Sorwarded post free on application to 


CASSELL & COMPANY, Lumrep, Ludgate-hill, London. 
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‘© LEARNED, CHATTY, USEFUL.’—Athenceum. 
4 3 


“‘THAT DELIGHTFUL REPOSITORY OF FORGOTTEN LORE, 


Now ready, price 10s. 


‘Notes AND QUERIES.’” 
Edinburgh Review, October, 1880, 


6d. each, cloth boards, with very Copious Indexes, 


NOTES AND QUERITIES. 


Vols. I. to XII. 


SIXTH 


SERIES. 





Vols. I. to XI. of the Sixth Series of Norzs AND QUERIES contain, in addition to a great variety of similar Notes and Replies, Articles of 
Interest on the following Subjects :— 


ENGLISH, IRISH, and SCOTTISH HISTORY. 


The Plagues of 1605 and 1625—Wolves in England—Prices in 
the Middle Ages—Executions of 1745—The “ Meal Tub Plot”— 
Episcopacy in Scotland—English Roman Catholic Martyrs— 
Hereward le Wake—Hiding-Places of Charles Il.—Where did 
Edward II. die?—Battle between Armies of Suetonius and | 
Boadicea— William III. at the Battle of the Boyne—“The Green | 


Bag ”—Confidential Letters to James II. about Ireland—Anne | 
Boleyn’s Heart—Hubert de Burgh—Henry Martin the Regicide | 


—Lord Hussey and the Lincolnshire Rebellion, 


BIOGRAPHY. 


Luis de Camoens—Thomas Bell—Cromwell—William Penn— 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Nell Gwynne—Coleridge—Curll the Bookseller—Sir John Cheke | 
—Gibson, Bishop of London—Thorpe the Architect—Sir Richard | 


Whittington—Charles Wolfe. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY and LITERARY HISTORY. 


Shakspeariana—Chap-Book Notes—‘ Adeste Fideles”—“ The 
Land of the Leal”—John Gilpin—‘ Reynard the Fox ’—*“ Lead, 
kindly Light ”—Rabelais— London Publishers of 18th Century— 
The Welsh Testament—The Libraries of Balliol, All Souls’, 
Brasenose, and Queen’s Colleges, Oxford—Key to ‘ Endymion’ 
—Early Roman Catholic Mayazines—Stuart Literature—The 
Libraries of Eton, and Trinity College, Cambridge—‘ Dame 
Europa ’—Bibliography— Unpublished Letters of Dr. Johnson— 
“Rock of Ages”—‘ Eikon Basilike Deutera’—William of Tyre 


—Bibliography of Skating—‘ The Book’—Notes on the ‘ Religio | 


Medici ’—Authorship of the ‘Imitatio’—Tristram Shandy— 
Critical Notes of Charles Lamb. 


POPULAR ANTIQUITIES and FOLK-LORE. 


Slavonic M ythology—Folk-lore of Leprosy —Lycanthropy—North 
Italian Folk-lore—Friday unlucky for Marriage—West Indian 
Superstitions—“‘ Milky Way”—Folk-lore of Birds—Feather 
Superstition—Medical and Funeral Folk-lore. 


POETRY, BALLADS, and DRAMA. 


The Drama in Ireland—‘ Tom Jones’ on the French Stage— 
‘Auld Robin Gray’—‘ Harpings of Lena’—MS. of Gray's 
‘Elegy’—The ‘Mystery’ of S. Pantaleon—Rogers’s ‘Pleasures 
of Memory’—“ Blue bonnets over the Border”—Swift’s Verses 
on his own Death—Tennyson’s ‘Palace of Art’—Ballad of 
‘William and Margaret’—The Australian Drama—Poem by 
J. M. Neale—shelley’s ‘Ode to Mont Blanc’—Hymns by 
Chas. Wesley—‘ Cross Purposes’—Tennyson’s ‘ Dream of Fair 
Women ’—‘ Logie o’ Buchan.’ 


POPULAR and PROVERBIAL SAYINGS. 


“To rule the roast”—* Licked into shape ”—‘ Bosh ”—Joining 
the majority—Up to snuff—* To the bitter end ”—Conspicuous 
by his absence—Play old Gooseberry—“ The grey mare is the 
better horse”—Bred and born—Drunk as David’s sow—Cut off 
with a shilling—Tin=money—Getting into a scrape. 





| PHILOLOGY. 


Tennis—Puzzle—Rickets—American Spelling —Snob—Jolly— 
Boycotting—Argesy —Jennet—Bedford—Maiden in Place-names 
—Deck of Cards—Masher—Belfry—Brag—Bulrush—Tram— 
Hearse— W hittling—Beef-eater—Boom—At bay. 


GENEALOGY and HERALDRY. 


The Arms of the Popes—Courtesy Titles—Rolls of Arms—Bovk- 
plates—Earldom of Mar—Arus of the See of York—Fitzhardinges 
of Berkeley— Heraldic Differences—Barony of Valoines—Colonial 
Arms—Earldom of Ormonde—The Violet in Heraldry—Arms of 
Vasco da Gama—Seal of the Templars—Earldom of Suffolk. 


FINE ARTS. 


Hogurth’s only Landscape—The ‘ Hours’ of Raphael—Rubens’s 
‘ Daniel and the Lions’—Early Gillrays—Retzscu’s Outlines— 
Portraitsof Byron— Velasquez andhis W orks—Tassie’s Medallions 
—Copley’s ‘ Attack on Jersey.’ 


ECCLESIASTICAL MATTERS. 


The Revised Version—Puipits—The Episcopal Wig—Vestments 
—Temporal Power of Bishops—Easter Sepulchres—Canonization 
—The Basilican Rite—The Scottish Office—Tulchan Bishops— 
Seventeenth Century “ Indulgence”—The ‘ Month’s Mind”— 
Clergy hunting in Scarlet-—The frish Hierarchy—Libraries in 
Churches—Lambeth Degrees—Fifteenth Century Rood-screens— 
Franciscans in Seotland—Bishops of l)unkeld—Prayer-Book Rule 
for Easter—Fur Tippets—The Church in the Channel Isles— 
Metrical Psalms—Order of Administration. 


CLASSICAL SUBJECTS. 


‘ Persii Satire ’—Roman Arithmetic—The Alastor of Augustus 
—‘ Acervus Mercurii”—*‘ Vescus ” in Georgics iii. 175—Oppian 
—Juvenal’s Satire iii—Transliteration of Lliad i.—Aristophanes 
‘ Rane ’—Simplicius on Epictetus—Tablet of Cebes—Imitative 
Verse—“ Felix quem faciunt,” &c, 


TOPOGRAPHY. 


Grub-street-—Porta del Popolo—‘ Turk’s Head” Bagnio—The 
Old Corner of St. Paul’s Cathedral—lhames Embankments— 
Statue in Brasenose Quadrangle—Middle ‘temple Lane—Ormond- 
street Chapel—Roman Villa at Sandown—Ashburnham House 
—Carew Castle—Rushton Hall, Westenhaugh—Welton House. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Christian Names—Election Colours—Buried Alive—O. K.— 
Ladies’ Clubs—Zoedone—Berkeley-square M ystery—W ife Selling 
—The Telephone—Scrutin de Liste—Crocodile’s Tears—Jingo— 
The Gipsies—Hell-Fire Club—Tarots—!obacco in England— 
Sea Sickness unknown to the Ancients—Names of American States 
—Carucate—Female Soldiers and Sailors— istletoe—Giants— 
Jewesses and Wigs—Memories of Trafalyar—Green Eyes—Beau- 
montague—Secret Chambers in Ancient ttouses—The Bonaparte- 
Patterson Marriage—Ace of Spades—Wig Curlers—-Female 
Churchwardens—The Opal—House of Keys—Church Registers 
—Arm-in-arm—E, O0.—Napoleon’s Legacy to Cantillon. 





Published by JOHN C. FRANCIS, 22, Took’s-court, Cursitor-street, Chancery-lane, E.C. 
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In Use at Eton, Westmister, Harrow, Cheltenham College, Christ’s 
Hospital, St. Paul's, Merchant Taylors’, City of London School, 
Greenwich Hospital School, Edinburgh Academy, &c. 


y LIONEL S. BEALE, MB, F.RBS,, | 


Professor of Medicine in King’s College. 


AILMENTS ; their Nature and Treatment. 5s. “a ae 
ay and RENAL DERANGEMENTS and CALCULOUS DIS- DELILLE S NEW GRADUATED COURSE. 
ORDERS. 5s ° 


The Beginner’s Own French Book, 2s,—Key to the 
Same, 2s. 

Easy French Poetry for Beginners. 2s. 

French Grammar, 5s, 6d.—Key to the Same, 3s, 


gow to WORK with the MICROSCOPE. 100 Plates. 21s. (Harrison.) | 
e MICROSCOPE in MEDICINE. 86 Plates. 21s. 

pIOPLASM : an Introduction to Medicine and Physiology. 6s. 6d. 

proTOPLASM ; or, Matter and Life. [A New Edition preparing. 


EB and on VITAL ACTION. 5s. ( 
oe UVSTERY of LIFE. 3s. 6d. Répertoire des Prosateurs, 6s. 6d, 
LIFE THEORIES and RELIGIOUS THOUGHT. 50. 6d. Modéles de Poésie. 6s. 
the “MACHINERY” of LIFE. 2s. Manuel Etymologique. 2s. 6d. 


DISEASE GERMS. (Soiled Copiesonly.) 8s. 6d. 
KIDNEY DISEASES, &c. [4 New Edition preparing. 
London: J, & A. Churchill. | 


A Synoptical Table of French Verbs, 6d. 


Whittaker & Co. 2, White Hart-street, Paternoster-square, E.C. 





PRICE SEVEN SHILLINGS AND SIXPENCE, 


AN AMERICAN IN NORWAY. 


By JOHN FULFORD VICARY, 
Author of ‘A Danish Parsonage,’ ‘ Readings from the Dane,’ and ‘ A Stork’s Nest.’ 


London: W. H. ALLEN & Co, 13, Waterloo-place. 





PROF. SALMON’S INTRODUCTION TO THE NEW TESTAMENT. 


Just out, Second Edition, Revised, with an Additional Chapter on the Non-Canonical Books, 8vo. 16s. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF THE 
NEW TESTAMENT, 


INVESTIGATION INTO MODERN BIBLICAL CRITICISM, BASED ON THE 
MOST RECENT SOURCES OF INFORMATION. 


AND AN 


By the Rev. GEO. SALMON, D.D. D.C.L., &c., 
Regius Professor of Divinity in the University of Dublin. 


JOHN Murray, Albemarle-street. 





NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘THE ATELIER DU LYS,’ 


HESTER’S VENTURE. 


By the Author of ‘The ATELIER DU LYS,’ ‘IN the OLDEN TIME,’ ‘ON the EDGE of the STORM,’ &c. 
3 vols, crown 8vo., 21s. 


“*Hester’s Venture’ is decidedly above the avernge even 
of the better fiction of the day. It has both character and 
plot, and is written with much grace and finish.”— Academy. 

“*The Atelier du Lys’ was a really fine novel; but there 
was romance in the mere fundamental idea. Now the 


author of that novel has shown what good writing and the 
delineative faculty can do with essentially ordinary materials, 
so handled as to fill three stout volumes with that which is 
something more than readable—with some very careful and 
noteworthy studies in portraiture.”—St, James’s Gazette. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN & Co. 


THREE NEW NOVELS, IN ONE VOLUME, FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 
MELITA: a Turkish Love Story. By Louise M. Richter. Crown 8vo. cloth, 


“This is the very book with which to wile away a summer afternoon at the seaside or on the steamer’s deck.’’—Glasgow Mail. 


The LAST STAKE; a Tale of Monte Carlo. By Madame Foli. Crown 8vo. 


. [Nearly ready. 


MERCIFUL or MERCILESS? By Stackpool E. O’Dell, Author of ‘Old 
“The knowledge and descriptive powers possessed by the author can brighten his narrative with animated pictures of nature.” 


St. Margaret’s.’ Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 
_ Saturday Review. 
London: T. Fisher UNWIN, 26, Paternoster-square, E.C. 


THE BEST BLACK INK KNOWN. 
DRAPER’S INK (DICHROIC). 


When th’s Ink is used writing becomes a pleasure. 
May be had from all Stationers. 
London Depot: HAypEen & Co, 10, Warwick-square, E.C, 
Sole Manufacturers—BEWLEY & DRAPER, Dublin. 

















Redness, Roughness, and Chapping prevented, Fair White Hands and Healthful 
Skio and Complexion secured. 


PE A R §’ S OA P. 


This world-renowned Toilet Soap has obtained Fifteen International Awards as a Complexion Soap, 
It is specially suitable for Ladies, Children, or delicate and sensitive skins generally. Its regular use 
cannot fail to benefit the worst complexion, 


Recomm:nded by MRS. LANGTRY and MADAME ADELINA PATTI. 





Now ready, Eighth Edition, price Sixpence, 


'TTHE SEARCH for a PUBLISHER, containing 
Publishing Arrangements, Specimens of Type. Sizes of Paper, and 
much invaluable Information for those about to Publish 
London: W. H. Beer & Co. 33, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden. 


AX 


Just published, 8vo. pp. xil—275, price 10s, 6d. 
INTRODUCTION, PHONOLOGICAL, 
MORPHULOGICAL, SYNTACTIC, to the 
GOTHIC OF ULFILAS. 
By T. LE MARCHANT DOUSE, 
Lo don: Taylor & Francis, Red Lion-court, Fleet-street. 


BOOKS. 





warp & DOWNEY’S 





HER MAJESTY’S JUBILEE. 
KF FTY YEARS of a GOOD QUEEN’S REIGN, 
By A. H. WALL. 


Imperial 16mo. cloth extra, 6s.; bevelled boards, gilt edges, 7s. 6d. 


IMPORTANT WORK ON THE IRISH QUESTION. 
Bieety YEARS of IRISH HISTORY. 


1800-1885.) 
By W. J. O'NEILL DAUNT. 
With Note by Lady FLORENCE DIXIE. 
2 vols. crown S8yo. 21s. 
12, York-street, Covent-garden, W.C. 
NEW NOVEL, UNIFORM WITH ‘THE HOUSE ON THE 
MARSH,’ &c. 
Stiff paper cover, price Is. ; post free, ls 2d.; or bound in fancy cloth, 
1s. 6d. ; post free, 1s. 8d. 
ORIS’S FORTUNE. 
By the Author of ‘ The House on the Marsh.’ 
ORIS’S FORTUNE. 
By the Author of ‘ A Vagrant Wife.’ 


ORIS’S FORTUNE. 
By the Author of ‘ At the World's Mercy.’ 
Ww Stevens, 421, Strand, W.C. ; and all Booksellers, 
HCENIX FIRE OFFICE, LOMBARD -STREET 
and CHARING CROSS, LONDON .—Established 1782. 








Insurances against Loss by Fire and Lightning effected in all parts of 
the World. Loss Claims arranged with pr and . 
WILLIAM C. MACDONALD, Joint 
FRANCIS B. MACDONALD, f Secretaries. 





NION ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 

Instituted in the Reign of Queen Anne, a.p. 1714, 

Chief Office, §1, Cornhill, E.C. 
Western Branch, 70, Baker-street, W., London. 
FIRE AND LIFE. 

Annual Income ......0ssseeeeeeeeeeeees 

Invested Funds ........sseseeeeeesenees £1,890,000 
Insurances falling due at MIDSUMMER should be renewed not later 


than the 9th of JULY 
FUBNISH your HOUSES or APARTMENTS 

THROUGHOUT on 

MOEDER’S HIRE SYSTEM. 
The Original, Best, and most Liberal, 
Founded a.p. 1868, 
Cash Prices. No extra charge for time given. 
Particulars, Estimates, Press Opinions, Testimonials, post free. 
F. MOBDER, 248, 249, 250, Tottennam Court-road; and 19, 20, and 21, 
Morwell-street, W. Established 1862 
ALSO FOR HIRE ONLY. 











TICKPHAST PASTE, for Securing Scraps, &c. 
Cheaper and cleaner than gum. With strong brush, One Shilling. 
HUNDRED-COPY COPYING INK. 
100 good Cop es from one writing, Half-a-Crown. Sold everywhere. 


Perseoeroeowrsrartt 





THE WELL-KNOWN APERIENT 
MINERAL WATER. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE, 

By reason of an improved method of caption, by which 
dilution is avoided, FRIEDRICHSHALL WATER will be 
found now to be of CONSIDERABLY GREATER 
STRENGTH and EFFICACY than heretofore. 


The ordinary dose is a large wineglassful (4 ounces), taken 
fasting. Most efficacious and more acceptable to the palate 
when heated or mixed with an equal quantity of very hot 
water. 

“I know nothing at all equal to FRIEDRICHSHALL. 
The LONGER it is taken the SMALLER is the quantity 
necessary to effect the purpose.” 

Sir Henry Thompson, F.R.C.S, London, 


OF ALL CHEMISTS AND MINERAL WATER DEALERS. 
INNEFORD’S MAGNESIA, 
T 


he Best Remedy fer 
ACIDITY of the STOMACH, HEAKTBURN, HEADACHE, 
GOUT, and INDIGESLION, 
and safest Aperient for De icate Constitutions, Ladies, Children, 


and Infants. 
DINNEFORD’S MAGNESIA. 
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EASTER in ST. PAUL'S. Sermons bearing) A HISTORY of the FRENCH REVOLUTION 


chiefly on the Resurrection of Our Lord. By H. P. LIDDON, D.D. 


D.C.L., Canon of St. Paul’s. 2 vols, crown 8vo. 58, each. Sold separately, | 


The GREAT COMMISSION. Twelve Addresses’ 


on the Ordinal, By JAMES RUSSELL WOODFORD, D.D., late Lord 
Bishop of Ely. Edited, with an Introduction on the Ordination of his 
Episcopate, by HERBERT MORTIMER LUCKOCK, D.D., one of his 
Examining Chaplains. Crown 8vo, 5s, 


PAROCHIAL SERMONS, mostly preached at 
Brightstone, Isle of Wight. By GEORGE MOBERLY, D.C.L., late 
Lord Bishop of Salisbury. Crown 8vo, 7 . 6d. 


FOOTPRINTS of the SON of MAN, as TRACED 
by ST. MARK; being Eighty Portions for Private Study, Family 
Reading, and Instructions in Church, By HERBERT MORTIMER 
LUCKOCK, D.D., Canon of Ely, and Principal of the Theological 
College. With an Introduction by the late BISHOP of ELY. Second 
Edition. 2 vols, crown 8vo, 12s, 


THOUGHTS upon the LITURGICAL GOSPELS 


for the SUNDAYS, one for each Day in the Year. With an Introduction 
on their Origin, History, the Modifications made in them by the 
Reformers and by the Revisers of the Prayer-Book, the honour always 
paid to them in the Church, and the proportions in which they are drawn 
from the Writings of the Four Evangelists.) By EDWARD MEYRICK 
GOULBURN, D.D. D.C,L., Dean of Norwich. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 16s. 


ESSAYS, HISTORICAL and THEOLOGICAL. 
By J. B. MUZLEY, D.D., late Canon of Christ Church, and Regius 
Professor of Divinity in the University of Oxford, Second Edition. 


2 vols. 8vo. 248, 


The HOPES and DECISIONS of the PASSION 
of our Most Holy Redeemer. By the Rev. W. J. KNOX LITTLE, 
M.A., Canon Residentiary of Worcester, and Vicar of Hoar Cross, 
Burton-on-Trent. Crown 8vo. 3s, 6d. 


HOUSEHOLD THEOLOGY: a Handbook of 
Religious Information respecting the Holy Bible, the Prayer-Book, the 
Church, the Ministry, Divine Worship, the Creeds, &c. By the Rev. 
JOHN HENRY BLUNT, D.D., Editor of ‘The Annotated Book of 
Common Prayer,’ &c. New and Cheaper Edition. 16mo. ls, 


[The larger Edition may still be had, 3s. 6d.] 


The BOOK of CHURCH LAW. Being an Ex- 
position of the Legal Rights and Duties of the Parochial Clergy and the 
Laity of the Church of England, By the Rev. JOHN HENRY BLUNT, 
D.D., Editor of ‘ The Annotated Book of Common Prayer,’ &c. Revised 
by Sir WALTER G. F, PHILLIMORE, Bart., D.C.L., Barrister-at-Law, 
Chancellor of the Diocese of Lincoln, and Ufficial of the Archdeaconry 
of Colchester. Fourth Edition, with Corrections and Additions, Crown 
8vo. 73. 6d. 


YESTERDAY, TO-DAY, and FOR EVER. A 


Poem in Twelve Books, By EDWARD HENRY BICKERSTETH. 


TON’S NEW LIST. 





By H. MORSE STEPHENS, Balliol College, Oxford. 
Vol. I. 188s, Vols, II. and III. in the press 
“ Learned, sober, judicious, undeniably iatensailins *~ Shull News. 

“ Though this first instalment of the work has, in our opinion, some dray. 
| backs, it has so many excellences, and contains so much that has never beey| 
| put together before, that it gives us good reason for congratulating the authod 
on what he has already done, and for believing that his book, when complete 
will be an important addition to the history of the Revolution, and one tha 
no student of the period may safely neglect or will be inclined to undervalue" 

Saturday Review, 

“The apology which Mr. Stephens thinks it necessary to make for the 
publication of his work is rendered entirely unnecessary by the very high 
merit and value of the first volume, which takes us down to the flight td 
Varennes and the dissolution of the Constituent Assembly. If the ty, 
| other volumes which are promised maintain the same standard of excellence 
we shall have, what has heen much wanted in England, a standard and con. 
secutive history of the period which is not likely to be superseded.”— Spectator 

“Mr. Stephens has taken great pains, and has produced a good book, 
learned and candid, if neither picturesque nor impassioned. He deserve 
particular praise for his diligence in clearing up what is obscure and explain. 
ing what is mysterious as told by other historians.”"— Pali Mall Gazette. 

“ As nearly all the exciting scenes of the Revolution were enacted in Paris 
it has been too much the habit of historians of the period to concentrate their 
attention upon the city; Mr. Stephens takes a wider range of view, and de. 
scribes in detail the popular movement in the rural districts and in the pro. 
vincial cities, the condition of the Church, the Army and Navy, and the position 
of the French Colonies.”—EZcho. 

“ This is the first instalment of what promises to be, when its two remain. 
ing volumes are completed, a most important and valuable work...... We may 
frankly say for ourselves that we largely share the ordinary English ignorance 
of the vast literature dealing with this fascinating period which has of late 
years sprung up in France, and an English writer who is the first to utilize this 
literature for the benefit cf his countrymen is deserving of our warmest an 
most ungrudged gratitude...... A more careful and conscientiously laborioug 
work of history has not come into our hands for a very long time, and it is 
what some careful and laborious works are not, eminently readable.” 

Manchester Times, 

“It is the outcome of an independent and thorough elaboration of a masg 
of materials with which the English-speaking student of the history of the 
Kevolution had little or no opportunity of getting acquainted.”— Tablet. 

“It is admirably written, slightly in the Macaulay style. The narratirg 
is clear, the portraits are vivid. Here and there may be found a truly fir 
piece of word painting, as in the capital description of the Paris salons. Thera 
is a remarkably fine picture of the religious state of France given in ong 


In 3 Vols, 8yo 








D.D., Lord Bishop of Exeter. 18mo, 1s.; 16mo, with red borders, 2s. 6d. 
[The crown 8vo. Edition, 5s., may still be had.] 


chapter. The work promises to be the standard one in our language upon th 
subject,”—Freeman. 


The ANNUAL REGISTER: a Review of Public 


Events at Home and Abroad, for the Year 1885. 8vo. 18s. 


The HISTORY of RELIGION in ENGLAND. 
By HENRY OFFLEY WAKEMAN, M.A., Fellow of All Souls’ College 
Bursar and Tutor of Keble College, Oxford. Forming a Volume of the 
Series entitled “ Highways of History,’ Edited by LOUISE CREIGHTOS, 
Small 8vo. 1s. 64, 


EUROPEAN COUNTRIES. Stories for Young 





People. With Illustrations, Edited by CHARLOTTE S&S. a 
Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. each. 
NORWAY. By Cuag.orte §, SWITZERLAND. By THERES 
SIDGWICK. MELVILLE LEE 


HOLLAND. By ISABEL Dov. 
The HOUSE of WALDERNE: a Tale of the 


Cloister and the Forest in the Days of the Barons’ Wars, By the Rev. 
A. D. CRAKK, B.A., Vicar of Cholsey, Berks, and Fellow of the Roya} 
Historical Society ; Author of the ‘ Chronicles of Zscendune,’ &c. Crows 
8vo. 38. 6d, 


the KING and QUEEN: a Story of the 
Dawn of Religion in Britain. By Mrs. JEROME MERCIER, Autho 
of ‘ Our Mother Church,’ &c, With Frontispiece. Crown 8vo. 238. 


RUSSIA, By M. E. BENson, 


By 





London: RIVINGTONS, 


Waterloo-place, Pall-mall. 
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